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CHAPTER I 


INGSTON POINT !”’ shouted 
adeck-hand. ‘*‘ All ready for 
Kingston Point !’’ 

Sheldon rose lazily to his feet and 

shook himself into trim. Then, 

\ fumbling for his check, he made his 

)  waytothe package-room, redeemed 

his suit-case, and joined the crowd 

at the gangplank. As he fell into line there he was 

interested to note, just in front of him, the broad-brimmed, 

blue-ribboned sailor-hat which shadowed the face that had 

been his only diversion on the tedious journey up from 

New York. He had gazed at her discreetly from the 

ambush of his paper, until, fearing to annoy her, he had 

removed himself to the windy forward deck out of the way 
of temptation. 

Now, as she stood silhouetted. against .the lights on the 
pier, he could look at her without danger of offensiveness, 
for she was too occupied to see him. He noted with a 
peculiar, sentimental satisfaction the curve of her cheek, 
the slim grace of her neck, the wavy lines of the hair, the 
little ear, set very low, just as the Greeks loved to place it. 
She was young—not over twenty-one or twenty-two, 
Sheldon decided ; yet she had a certain sedate, self-reliant 
air, as of one who had seen more of life than is visible from 
within the walls of a boarding-school, or even the cir¢um- 
ference of the family circle. 

The crowd surged forward, and in another moment 
Sheldon was hurrying toward the train which stood puffing 
and panting just beyond the pier. He found, with some 
amusement, that he was still close behind the sailor, which 
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gleamed whiter than ever under the sputtering arc-lights. 
She, also, was headed for the train, and they reached the 
steps almost at the same instant. She carried a bag which 
seemed heavy; there was no brakeman in sight; and 
Sheldon was just holding out his hand to assist her, when 
a crowd .of young people came charging down the platform. 

‘* Here they are!’’ shouted one. ‘‘ Here they are!’’ 
And as Sheldon took the bag he felt what seemed to be a 
shower of little pebbles pattering on hat and shoulders. 

‘* What in the world!’’ he began, and stopped ; for she 
of the sailor suddenly snatched her bag away from him and 
fairly fled up the steps and into the coach. 

‘* Well!” said Sheldon, again ; and then his eyes fell on 
the steps and the platform, white as under a snowstorm. 
In a flash he understood, and with a little laugh he raised 
his hat and stepped out from the shadow of thé cars. 
‘* You people are wasting a lot of rice,’’ he remarked. 

With a gasp of dismay they shrank away from him ; and 
then, as the girls burst into hysterical laughter, one of the 
boys managed to pull himself together. 

** Oh, I say, we beg a thousand pardons !”’ he cried, his 
face very red. ‘* You see,’’ he stammered, breaking down 
suddenly —‘‘* you see ——”’ 

** Yes,’’ and Sheldon similed, ‘‘ I see.’ 

** 1’m awfully sorry,’’ added the boy. 

** Oh, that’s all right,’’ Sheldon assured him. ‘‘ I don’t 
mind,’”” and he mounted the step as the train started 
slowly. He paused a moment on the*platform to consider. 

She had entered the rear coach, and he felt a mad desire 
to follow her; but she wouldn’t like if, it would be an 
unfair advantage ; so he took himself resolutely in hand 
and turned the other way. Then his heart gave a sudden 
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bound, for there, in a seat with its back to him, was a 
broad-brimmed sailor, and beside it 

They looked around at the sound of his entrance with 
such evident trepidation that he understood in an instant ; 
then, as he met the blue eyes,of the man, he dropped his 
luggage with a whoop. 

** Why, Rock !’’ he yelled. * Don’t tell me it’s you!” 

** Why, hello, Deacon !”’ cried the other, jumping out of 
his seat and pumping Sheldon’s hands up and down. 
‘** This is luck! Where’d you come from ?”’ 

** Oh, I’m bound back in the hills for a month.’’ 

‘*So are we,’’ and he reddened suddenly. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Agens. Edith, you’ve heard me 
speak of Jack Sheldon.”’ 

‘* Of course she has,’’ said‘Sheldon. ‘‘ I don’t doubt 
you refer to me lovingly every day,’’ and he shook hands 
in his very best manner with the pretty and exceedingly 
embarrassed young woman. He looked at her approv- 
ingly. ‘* You’re in luck, Rock,’’ he added. 

‘* [think so. Sitdown. What's that stuff on your coat ?’’ 

‘* That,’’ said Sheldon, deliberately picking off a few 
grains —‘‘ that—but here, see for yourself.’’ 

Agens examined the grains critically. 

‘* Why, it’s rice!’’ he cried. ‘‘ IT say, old man, you 
haven’t gone and done it, too? Where's the lady?’’ 

‘* The lady,’’ answered Sheldon slowly, ‘‘ is in the rear 
coach.”’ 

** But-——”’ 

‘** Queer that I should leave her at this moment, isn’t it? 
But | don’t dare show my face back there. 1 don’t believe 
she wants to see me.”’ 

‘* Oh,” cried Mrs. Agens, ‘‘ you haven’t ——’”’ 
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‘* No, don’t worry; we haven't quarreled already. 
The fact is, I’ve never met her—1 don’t even know her 
name. We were just getting on the train when some 
friends of yours charged down on us and covered us 
with rice. Of course they saw their mistake as soon as 
I got out in the light, where they could see how good- 
looking I am.”’ 

Agens leaned back in his seat and fairly yelled ; then 
he got out in the aisle and stamped. 

‘* Funny, isn’t it?’’? queried Sheldon dryly. ‘* Mrs. 
Agens, I hate to interfere with love’s young dream, but 
can you look at that hopeless idiot and preserve its 
bloom intact?”’ 

‘* Well,” stammered Mrs. Agens, striving vainly to 
repress her laughter--‘‘ well, it was—unusual !”’ 

‘* Rock, sit down!’’ commanded Sheldon, and Agens 
tumbled limply into his seat. 

‘* Why do you call him Rock ?’’ queried Mrs. Agens. 
‘* I’ve always thought his name was Harry.’’ 

‘* His parents may have named him that,’’ Sheldon 
explained, ‘‘ but he was rechristened the day he entered 
college. I never heard him called anything but ‘ The 
Rock ’—‘ Rock’ for short.” 

‘* But why?”’ 

‘*[ assure you the name wasn’t given him because 
of any fundamental traits of character, nor, indeed, 
because of his appearance — though I’ve seen him look- 
ing exceedingly rocky—but merely because ‘ The 
Rock’ seemed to go so well with Agens.”’ 

‘* All the fellows had nicknames,’’ chimed in Agens, 
seeing his wife’s somewhat astonished countenance. 
‘* They seemed more natural.’’ 

‘* Mr. Sheldon’s, I presume, was ‘ Deacon’ ?”’ 


ox 


‘* Yes,’’ said Sheldon. ‘‘ It was a tribute to my 
sedateness of character, my religious disposition ——”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ agreed Agens with agrin; ‘* it was, my dear, 
a stroke of deepest irony. You'll believe me when I 
tell you that old Bob Williams, who married us, was 
called ‘ Sport.’ ”’ 

‘* Did Sport Williams officiate?’’ asked Sheldon. 
‘* Why didn’t you send some of us other fellows a bid ?’’ 

‘* The Rock’’ stammered and Mrs. Agens turned a 
a guilty crimson. Sheldon eyed them coolly. 

‘* Oh, I see; you thought we’d be obstreperous.’ 

‘* We did,”’ groaned Agens. ‘‘ That is, my wife 

‘* Yes,’’ said Sheldon. ‘‘ Of course; certainly; 
cherchez la femme!” 

‘* The natives were bad enough — we couldn’t have 
escaped you fellows.”’ 

‘* No, you couldn’t,’’ agreed Sheldon grimly. ‘‘ You'd 
have had to face the music. Whither do you two 
children happen to be bound ?”’ 

‘* We'll get off at Shandaken,"’ explained Agens, 
‘‘and there'll be a wagon waiting to take us on to 
Lexington. It’s moonlight, and we thought the night 
drive would be just the thing.”’ 

‘*Of course—a romantic, honey-mooney sort of 
thing. I hadn’t thought of that.’ 

‘* You!” they cried together. 

‘* |—certainly — who else ?”’ 

‘* See here, old man,’’ said Agens earnestly, 
you going to Lexington ?”’ 

‘*Sure—I’ve already engaged a room there with 
Mynheer Van Valkenburg.’’ “‘ The Rock” groaned. 
‘* | thought perhaps I’d have to stay at Shandaken over 
night, but now I'll honor you with my company. It 
would hardly be decent to refuse to take me.”’ 

Bride and groom exchanged a look full of appre- 
hension. 

‘* What's the matter?’’ demanded Sheldon. ‘‘ You 
needn’t mind me. I'll even agree to go to sleep.’’ 

‘* Well, you see,’’ Agens explained slowly, ‘* it’s not 
the trip over—we'll be glad to have you, of course — 
it’s after we get there. We're going to stay at Van 
Valkenburg’s, too, and we thought maybe we could get 
along without any one suspecting we were on our wed- 
ding trip—people are such fools, you know, about that 
sort of thing. You won’t give us away, will you?”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Sheldon airily, smiling at the pathetic 
tone. ‘‘ No, I sha’n’t need to!”’ 
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‘* Shandaken !’’ yelled the brakeman, slamming open 
the door behind them, and sticking in his head. The 
train rumbled to a stop, and they started for the door. 
As they neared it Sheldon saw, coming down the aisle of 
the other car, the sailor with the blue ribbon. 

‘* T say, Deacon, don’t poke me in the back with that 
cane,’’ protested Agens, who was ahead of him. 

But Sheldon only poked him the harder, and Agens, 
turning to protest more effectively, saw his glance, fol- 
lowed it, and began to grin. 

‘* Oh, I see,’’ he said. ‘‘ The fair unknown !”’ 

‘* Shut up !’’ commanded Sheldon. 

But the fair unknown swept down the steps without 
raising her eyes. There was a man in livery awaiting 
her, and he took her bag and trunk-check. Sheldon 
stood gazing after her until she disappeared into the 
waiting-room of the little frame station. 

‘* Edith,’’ said Agens, ‘‘did I ever look like this?’’ 

‘* Shut up, you idiot!’ commanded Sheldon again, 
and rapped him overthe head. ‘‘ Let’s get our trunks.” 

** But observe the cool calculation of the man,’’ con- 
tinued Agens, apparently addressing the ambient air. 
‘* He takes care to select a girl not only pretty, but who 
owns a liveried servant as well. You won’t forget your 
old friends, will you, Deacon?” 

‘** Here’s your driver looking for you,’’ said Sheldon. 
‘** Will you give him your trunk-checks, or do you want 
to stand here all night ?”’ 

‘* Oh, Pll give him the checks. 
diverted from my train of thought. 
disposition to evade the issue. 
are the checks. 
us?” 

‘* Th’ wagon’s b’hin’ th’ station, there,’’ answered the 
driver, motioning with his whip, and looking a little 
alarmed at the form of the inquiry. 

‘* As I was saying,’’ continued ‘‘ The Rock,”’ as they 
walked around the building, ‘‘ you must promise— 
hello !— by Jove !—look at that !”’ 

A stunning private rig was drawn up beside the plat- 
form, and, as they turned the corner, the fair unknown 
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** are 


But I’m not to be 
I perceive in you a 
Here, my good friend, 
Where doth our chariot of state await 








footman. 


was just mounting into it, assisted by an obsequious 
A moment later he sprang to his place, the 


whip cracked, and they were off. 


‘*Whew!”’ whistled Agens. 


horses ? 


his head and sang at the top of his voice : 


“‘She was arich man’s da-a-aughter, 
He wasapoorman’s .. .” 


But a grip on his throat smothered the last word. 


HELDON awoke in the early dawn with the sun at 
his window and an enthusiasm almost youthful at 
For an instant he rubbed his eyes ; then, in 
a flash, he remembered—the trip up from New York, 
the night ride over the mountains, the girl with the blue- 
He drew a deep breath with quivering 
nerves ; then, with sudden irritation, shook the feeling 
from him, sprang out of bed, and threw wide the window. 
Just back of the hotel a hill towered steeply upward. 
looked fresh and cool and inviting in the morning light, 


his heart. 


ribboned sailor ! 


CHAPTER Il 


with the sheerest veil of mist about its summit. 


‘* T’ll try it,’’ said he to himself, and five minutes later 


was running lightly down the stairs. 
The front door was already open, though there was no 
one in sight, and as he turned the corner of the house on 


he foun 
herd of cows. 


complexioned girl 


from fragrant meadow 
‘* Good-morning,’ 


milking. 


iS. 


himself suddenly in the barnyard among a 
They gazed at him inquiringly, and, after 
a moment, Sheldon saw beside one of them a fresh- 
She looked up as he 
approached, and gave him a vision of blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks and yellow hair that refreshed him like a breath 


he said, taking off his cap. 


‘* Good-morning, sir,’’ she returned. 


He stood fora moment watching her as, with slight 
turns of the wrist, she sent two hissing streams foaming 
into the bucket at her knee. 
smooth her arms were, how freely the muscles played 


under the white skin. 


‘* Is it very hard to do?’’ he asked. 


‘* Not very,’’ she answered, smiling frankly up at him. 


‘* There’s just a knack.”’ 
** It’s like a good many other things, isn’t it? 
never saw milk look so tempting.”’ 


‘* Would you like a drink ?’’ and without waiting for 
an answer she picked upa tin cup that stood beside her, 


filled it and handed it up to him. 


‘* Thank you,”’ he said, as he took it; how good it 
tasted and how sweet it smelled —the warm, fresh milk! 
He handed back the empty cup with a little sigh of 
‘* Jove! that makes me young again !’’ 
She nodded brightly as she moved her stool to the 


satisfaction. 


next cow. 


He stood watching her a moment longer ; then a sud- 
What right had he here, 
He lifted his 


den confusion seized him. ‘ 
staring at her, interfering with her work ? 


cap with a quick gesture and turned away. 


‘* Good-by,”’ he said, ‘‘ and thank you again for the 


milk.’’ 


‘* Good-by,’’ she answered, and he resumed his cap 
and set his face toward the mountain. 
gained the edge of the woods did he look around ; then 
he turned and paused for a moment’s rest. 
him lay the house; there were the cows and there the 
milkmaid, still bending to her task. 
to her, and started upward amon 

Half an hour later he scrambled up a great rock at the 
mountain’s crest and looked down upon the valley. 
the bottom gleamed a silver ribbon, which was the 
Schoharie ; the whfte houses of the little town clustered 
together like a flock of sheep, with here and there a 
straggler ; and away and away everywhere stretched the 
green hills, peak upon peak, serrate against the sky. 

I was 


** It's great,’’ he said. 


getting morbid.”’ 


A column of smoke floating softly upward from the 
chimney of the hotel told him that the breakfast hour 
yaused for another long look 


was not far distant. He } 
around, another breath o 


‘Oh, world as God has made it! 


the trees. 


‘* T was right to come. 


the living air. 


And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 


What further may be sought for or declared?’ 


The lines “.~¥ to his lips unconsciously, and, still 
ne removed his cap, standing so a 


unconsciously, 


moment, deeply moved. 
Then he started downward. 


** So you've been up the ridge ?’’ his host greeted him 
as he turned into the office. ‘*‘ You'll have to try Hunter 
Mountain —that’s the highest one around here.”’ 


‘I’m more anxious to try breakfast,” protested 


Sheldon. 


‘* You haven’ tlong to wait,’’ Van Valkenburg laughed, 


glancing at the clock. 


‘* T’ll be ready !’’ and Sheldon hurried up to his room 
for a sponge-off and change of clothes. He felt exhila- 
rated, strong, ready for anything. He was eager to go 
to work—not the grind of the office—no—something 
that was really worth doing —the story, say, that he had 
been thinking of for so long a time. 


sobered. 


‘* Why not?’’ he asked himself, his hands trembling 
a little as he tied his cravat. 


?? 


can do it 


When he came down again other boarders, to the 
number of perhaps a dozen, were in evidence on the 
porch or in the yard, but of Agens and his wife he caught 


not a glimpse. 


** Not quite so nervy as they thought they were,’’ he 


ax 


Ten minutes yet.’’ 


** Why not? 


chuckled, and turned back to the office. 


‘* Mr. Sheldon,’’ called Van Valkenburg from the 
window, ‘‘ let m@ make you acquainted with Mr. Roberts 
—he’s also a New Yorker,”’ 


were pointing out a soul-relationship. 


Sheldon found himself shaking hands with a very tall 
and very thin man, with black eyes, and a black mus- 


tache rendered scraggly by much caressing. 


‘* Pleased to meet you, sir,’’ 


pressement. 


‘* Did you see those ‘* | shall be very pleased to,’ 
Deacon, accept my congratulations !”’ 
Sheldon turned silently toward the long, four-seated 


express, and Agens grinned again. Then he threw back 


He noted how strong and 


But I 


Not until he had 
Away below 


He waved his cap 


All is beauty ; 


His face suddenly 


I believe I 


e added, as though he 














to our little circle here. 
very congenial. 
Misses Roberts.’’ 


A very congenial circle, sir 


returned Sheldon. 
‘* We've been having a very pleasant time here,’’ co 


ing ; a welcome change from New York.”’ 
‘* Yes, of course,’’ agreed Sheldon. 


You must meet Mrs. Roberts and the 


n- 


tinued Roberts with a somewhat excessive cheerfulness. 
‘* Not wildly exciting —ha! ha!—just calmly interest- 


He looked around with a dumb desire to escape, and 
caught sight of Agens and his wife passing the open 


doorway. 
‘* There’s a couple of friends of mine,’’ he said quick] 
‘* Let me introduce them. I say, Rock!’’ he calle 


over the hand of the embarrassed Mrs. Agens. 
‘* Delighted, I’m sure!” he cried. 
fortune, indeed. 
to our little circle here. 
and the Misses Roberts.’’ 


It -deprecating smile. 


y. 
d, 


and in another moment Roberts was bowing impressively 


‘* This is good 
You will be a most welcome addition 
You must meet Mrs. Roberts 


Sheldon wondered if he thought this was a joke— he 
said it almost as though it were, with a quick little 
He was about to say something 
more, perhaps to explain the pleasant time he had been 


having, and. the welcome contrast it offered to New 


hurried away to find his family. 


sound. I’m ravenous.’’ 
‘*So am I,’’ said Agens. 

from that old bounder. 
‘* Misery loves company,” 


‘*1’m also glad to esca 
smiled Sheldon as th 


‘* The mountains agree with you, Mrs. Agens,”’ 


York, but the breakfast bell interrupted him, and he 


‘* Well,’ said Sheldon, ‘‘ that bell has a welcome 


pe 


What did you drag us in for?”’ 


ey 


joined the crowd hurrying toward the dining-room. 


he 


added, looking approvingly at her bright eyes and 


flushing cheeks. 

‘* Thank you,’’ she answered. 
with me.” 

‘* She’s worth looking at, isn’t she?’’ said ‘‘ T 
Rock,” gazing at her with open admiration. 

‘* Yes,’’ laughed Sheldon, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t look 
her that way it I wanted to preserve my incognito.”’ 

‘* Of course not!’’ cried the bride. ‘‘ Don’t be sil 
Harry !”’ 

‘* Assume the 
Sheldon. 


bored, cold, indifferent,’’ advis 


‘* Neglect her a little.’’ 


‘* You’d better be one now! 
room. We're the cynosure of all eyes. 
like it?” 

‘*]T don’t like it at all,’’ murmured ‘‘ The Rock 
‘* but I dare say I can stand it.”’ 


How do y 


‘* They always agree 


he 
at 


ly, 
ed 


‘*Go to the deuce!’’ protested Agens. ‘‘ I’m no actor.’”’ 
Here’s the dining- 


ou 


”, 
’ 


‘* Come on, then,’’ laughed Sheldon, and led the way 


The dining-room was long, pleasant and fresh-smellit 


placed to take an inventory of their fellow-boarde 


to the places their host indicated with a wave of the hand. 


1g, 


and from their position near one end of it they were well 


rs. 


There was a little plump man and his wife and three 


children, a married pair of middle age with no children 


in evidence, a variegated assortment of seemingly un- 


attached young men and women, and a young couple 


to be mistaken. 

‘* Ye gods!’’ breathed Agens. 
there’s a splendid example of how not to do it.”’ 
Mrs. Agens looked and smiled and blushed. 

‘* Poor people !’’ she said. 
Harry ; they don’t seem to mind.”’ 

‘* ’m really ashamed to look at them, and I’m m 
At ried, too. I say, Deacon —”’ 


ox 


‘Will you have coffee or milk?’’ asked the mi 
maid’s voice. 

** Oh, milk !’’ said Sheldon. 
would ‘have known!”’ 


who, as they ate, gazed at each other in a manner not 


‘* See there, Edith — 


‘** And yet they’re happy, 


ar- 


But Sheldon was gazing approvingly at the bright face 
above the tray on which their breakfast was being brought 


to them. The face smiled at him as a pair of white, 
dexterous hands arranged the dishes. 


lk- 


‘*T should think you 


Agens sat looking at him with a reproving eye as the 


little waitress disappeared. 
‘* Now, see here, Deacon, 


” 


he protested, ‘‘ if you 


think I’m going to sit calmly by and see you enmesh the 


” 


innocent, trusting heart of that blue-eyed fairy —— 
Sheldon merely smiled. 
‘*There come the Misses Roberts, 
single,’’ he interrupted, nodding toward the door. 


married and 


They were ushered in impressively by Roberts pére, 
and took their seats with a prodigious rustling. Mother 
Roberts was a tall, plump woman, with white hair, nose- 


glasses, and severe cast of countenance, accentuated 
a striking nose. 
of them, ranging in age from sixteen up to thirty—w 
healthy, fresh-looking young women, with good ap 
tites. Sheldon, looking them over, had to admit t 
they were much better than he had expected. 


by 


The Misses Roberts—there were four 


ere 


frat 


Mrs. Roberts swept the tables with her glasses, much 


as a corsair is supposed to sweep the horizon, held th 
a moment on our three friends, as on a rich and un 


sentence to her husband. ‘ 
‘* Oh, Harry!’ groaned Mrs. Agens, coloring to 
roots of her hair. 


em 
ex- 


pected prize, and then leaned over and spoke a short 


the 


‘* That woman has discovered it!’’ 


‘* Which woman ?’’ demanded Agens, who had been 


occupied with his muffins. ‘‘ Discovered what?’’ 
‘* Mrs. Roberts. 


three words to her husband !”’ 


—ora hundred. What of it?’’ 
‘* But those three words, Harry ! 
and groom’ !”’ 


back in his chair. 
‘*She knew the symptoms,’’ laughed Sheldon. 
told you you'd give yourselves away.”’ 
‘* Would you have known? 


the subject. Shall I throw her off the scent?”’ 
‘* Do you think you can?”’ asked Agens eagerly. 


said Roberts with em- 
‘* IT foresee you will be a welcome addition 
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She just looked at us and then said 
‘* Well, I don’t care if she said a dozen words to him 
They were ‘ bride 
‘* The Rock” laid down his fork and straightened 


His cheeks almost matched his wife’s. 
‘* How did she guess ?’’ he demanded desperately. 


dl | 


Did you see anything ?”’ 
‘* But I’m not an expert—I haven’t made a study of 


ie 


—~ ere 
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An Amateur in the Baby Business 


A Father's Story of His First Baby: By Ellis Parker Butler 


Drawings by Peter Newell 
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ORE the kid come me and Marthy used to sit 

up nights tellin’ each other how much we’d 
like it if he turned out to be a girl. I said 
everything that I knowed that was nice about 
girls, and drawed on my imagination for what 
| didn’t know, and Marthy spoke the same, 
so I convinced Marthy thorough that I would 
be terrible disappointed if it wasn’t a girl, and she didn’t 
leave me no doubts about her hankerin’ for a baby of the 
female sect. 

Course we was both tryin’ to square ourselves in case 
it should be a girl. Come to find out, we was both of us 
tickled to death it was a boy. 

We'd talked over girls’ names by the bushel without 
ever comin’ to any dead-set choice, but we most always 
squeezed in somewhere, sort of apologetic, a remark that 
if it shou/d happen to be a boy we’d have to call it Hiram 
L., for its grandfather. Somehow, as I look back on it, it 
seems as if I’d never thought of that kid at any time 
except as Hiram L. Curious how folks will try to fool 
theirselves that way. 

When it come to the auspicious occasion we had Doc 
Wolfert in because he was the only doc in the township. 
He certainly was a quaint old bone-setter. Some said he 
took morphine on the sly, and some said it was just his 
natural manner, but he was the shiftiest-eyed medic you 
ever saw. No man livin’ ever got him to say plain yes or 
no. He’d walk all.’round them two little words like he 
was afraid of steppin’ on ’em, and his gab was chockful of 
perhapses and possiblys and similar slick sidetrackers of 
knowledge. 

I had figgered that when the aforesaid auspicious occa- 
sion turned up I’d clean out to the woods until things got 
so I'd be useful as well as ornamental, but when it came to 
a showdown I couldn’t. Farthest away I could get was the 
front porch. I done my good twenty miles on the porch 
that day, I'll bet, and whenever I’ve had a trial and tribu- 
lation time since then I can hear the sixth board from the 
south end of that porch squeak. 


es 


I was walkin’ on the level, but my spirits was climbin’ 
hills and coastin’ into valleys. First minute I'd be sticking 
out my chest and thinkin’ how all-nred grand it would be 
to be a daddy, and next minute I’d cave in like a frost- 
blighted squash and wonder how in creation I’d ever drag 
along as a widow-man. One minute I’d see myself sky- 
hootin’ ’round with a fine kid on my arm, and the next I'd 
see myself alone with Marthy gone. I've got the reputation 
around here of being a humorist man, but I didn’t say no 
funny sayings to myself that day that I can remember. I 
had fever and cold sweats and double contraction of the 
heart, and whenever I thought of Marthy I couldn't think 
of a decent thing I had ever done to her. I felt I was an 
ornery, low-down crittur, which I ain’t, and I saw Marthy 
as a spotless angel, which she ain’t neither. She’s woman 
and earthy all through, and mighty good earth at that. 
Marthy never knowed what a chance she lost of bein’ con- 
sidered a perfectionated saint, but she missed the chance. 

Just about when I’d given up all hope of ever seein’ 
Marthy alive again, Mrs. Murphy (who we’d got in to sort 
of give the kid its first toilet, it not being expected to be far 
enough advanced to do much primpin’ on its own account 
right at first) come to the door like blessed sunshine and 
percolated a smile out at me. 

Loony as I was at that minute, I had sense enough to 
know she wasn’t smiling at me for flirtation, nor because 
she had a smile she didn’t know what to do with and so 
was passing it out to me, like a handout, just to get rid of 
it. I connected that smile with other things. I knowed 
she was smilin’ me back from a desolate widowhood or 
widow-manhood, or whatever the right word is. }F know 
the right word, but it’s got mislaid. Thank the stars | 
ain’t ever had any use for it, and hope never to have. But 
I guess every man feels like | did when I was walking that 
porch. When they shut the door on him and turn him out, 
and tell him they’ll call him when they want him, he’s a 
widow-man right from that moment, and he feels so. And 
when they call him in and say all’s doin’ as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances, right then he feels 
like his wife had rose from the dead, and he becomes a 
married man again. I felt so, anyway, and I don’t know 
that I’m a specially fancy feeler. 1 don’t look it. 

Right then I was boosted, like I tell you, from a deep, 
black hole to a high and airy location, and by a plain-faced, 
baggy Irish lady that did washin’ by the day at fifty cents 
a day, and you furnished the soap. She’s been my friend 
ever since, and always will be. 

As I passed in, feelin’ more like war-whoopin’ than like 
walkin’ soft, she whispered three words at me that finished 
me up. 

‘It’s a boy,’”’ says she. ‘‘ Walk lightly and stay where 
you are, and when you can come in and see the boy I'll 
bring him out and show him to you.” 
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I was clean idiotic with satisfaction. I sat down on the 
edge of a chair and twirled my hat until I couldn't sit still, 
and then got up and edged ’round the room lookin’ at the 
pictures on the wall for all the world likea visitor. I’d got 
half-way through lookin’ at the things on the whatnot, and 
was castin’ my eye ’round for a photygraf-album, when 
Mrs. Murphy stuck her blessed face into the parlor. 

‘Shh !”’ says she, ‘‘ make no noise and control your 
feelin’s, and you can come in for a quarter of a second and 
see your son.” 

I was so proud I had cold chills, and I walked like a 
clothes-horse on castors. 

I looked for Marthy first, and saw she was a-sleepin’ 

beautifully, and then Mrs. Murphy pulled down the covers 
and showed me Hiram L. 
_ [ took him all in at a glance, and I formed my own opin- 
ion right there. I was like a rubber balloon when you 
stick a pin in it, but I didn’t collapse with a bang. I just 
caved in gradual. I went right out of that room and out 
of the house and sat down on the porch step and blubbered. 
They never missed me. 





When I think back on that day it makes me laugh, but I 
was sure a rank amateur in the baby business, and I didn’t 
know no better then. Right now I’d put up every cent I’ve 
got that you can’t find a finer boy in the State than what 
Hiram L. is, and I’ve learned since that he was what vou 
might call an A-1 baby right from the start, but it didn’t 
look that way to me. He was the first of that age I’d ever 
been introduced to, 
and he looked different 
than I'd figgered on. 
I'd seen plenty of 
brand-new colts, and 
they run largely to legs, 
but you’d know them 
for horses right off; 
and I’ve seen brand- 
new puppies, and their 
eyes ain’t open, but 
you’d know them im- 
mediate for dogs ; but 
that kid didn’t look 
any more like what I'd 
calculated Hiram L. 
would look like than a 
cucumber looks like a 
watermelon. My heart 
was plumb broke. I 
was scairt when I 
thought what would 
happen to Marthy when 
she saw that wrinkled, 
red little thing. 
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I knew we’d have to 
keep it, but I didn’t see 
how I could bear the 
shame. I madeup my 
mind in a minute that 
I'd sell off the place 
and move up in the 
mountains— just me 





up, sort of pullin’ hisself together at the finish, ‘‘ I guess 
the boys think so. They're goin’ to bury him.”’ 

So | wasn’t afraid of Doc Wolfert blabbin’. I knowed 
the worst, and like everybody I wanted somebody to tell 
me it wasn’t so bad. 

I nailed Doc as he come out. I backed him up against 
a porch pillar and conversed with him right there. 1 
wanted to know just 
how bad it was. J 
wanted to know what 
hope there was, if any. 

** Doc,’’ I said —and 
I was blessed glad I had 
a beard so he couldn’t 
see the quivers in my 
chin—‘‘he’s terrible 
undersized, ain’t he?’’ 

‘* Hum !”’ says Doc. 
** You might call him 
small. You might or 
you mightn’t. I’ve 
seen ’em bigger, and 
I’ve seen ’em smaller. 
I’ve seen all sizes.’’ 

I couldn’t see much 
help in that. 
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‘* Bec,” J oad, 
tremblin’, ‘‘ he won't 
always be so—so 
dwarfed like, will he? 
He’ll grow —some?”’ 

‘*Probably,”’ said 
Doc. ‘‘ I’d hate tosay 
he wouldn’t.”’ 

I groaned. I had to. 

‘* Ain’t his head a 
little off shape, Doc?”’ 
I stammered out, I 
guess the shape of the 





and Marthy and the 
boy. I didn’t think of 
him as Hiram L. any 
more. It wouldn’t do to insult father by givin’ his name 
to that baby. 

I figgered it all out how I’d act better to Marthy than 
ever, to make up for the trial that boy would be, and how 
I’'d do all in man’s power to keep the boy from ever 
knowin’ how handicapped he was by his looks. 

Just then Brink Tuomy passes by, and he says : 

‘* How’s things comin’ along ?”’ 

The boys had all been mighty interested in this baby 
business, and I knew he’d trot off and tell them, so I says, 
sad enough : 

‘* It’s a boy.”’ 

Brink seen I wasn’t jubilant, so he says : 

‘* Don’t seem very stuck up about it. Lady all right?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ I says, ‘* she’s O. K.”’ 

Brink hung ’round a minute or two, waitin’ for further 
orders, and, none comin’, he says, hesitatin’ : ‘‘ So long!”’ 

I let him go, and was glad he went. 

I looked off across the river and calculated how I could 
fix it so Mrs. Murphy wouldn’t say nothin’ outside about 
that poor kid of mine, and to keep him dark until I could 
tuke him and Marthy 
and skin out for the 
mountains. 

Mrs. Murphy was a 
terrible chatty lady — 
sort of a perpetual fony- 
graf, and wholesaleand . 
retail news agency.’ I 
guessed the best I 
could do was to lock 
her in the cellar and 
then herd all comers 
away from the house. 
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Doc Wolfert didn’t 
bother me any. | 
knowed he wouldn't 
give me away. If any- 
body could get him to 
admit there had been 
a baby born at my 
house they’d be lucky. 
Doc never gave away 
professional secrets, or 
anything else. Just for 
a sample of what Doc 
was like, take the case 
of Sandy Sam, who fell 
down the mine shaft 
and was brought up in 
the bucket as dead as 
Adam. Doc was on 
the ground as soon as 
they brought Sandy up, 
and one of the boys 
that come late asked 
Doc what caused the 
crowd to congregate. 

‘* Well,”’ says Doc, lookin’ off at an angle into the air, 
‘* it looks like Sandy Sam fell down the mine shaft.”’ 

‘* Poor old Sam,” saysthe feller; ‘‘ killed him, didn’t it?”’ 

Doc looked at the sky and considered. 

‘* It’s a remarkable deep shaft,’’ he says at last ; ‘‘ re- 
markable deep.’’ 

‘* Thunder !’’ says the feller, ‘‘ I know it’s a deep shaft. 
What I asked you is if Sam’s dead. Is he?’’ 

Doc went off into a dream, and when he come to he 
looks at the feller. 

‘* Oh!” he says, absent like, ‘‘ is Sam dead? Perhaps! 
Perhaps he is. I shouldn’t like to say. But,’’ he ended 
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“| Sat Down on the Porch Step and Blubbered” 





“* Doc, He Won't Always be so Dwarfed Like, Will He?’” 


head had worried me 
most of all. It wasn’t 
just what I’d known 
good heads to be. 

‘* Think so?’’ asked Doc, absent like. 

‘* Don’t you?”’ I went back athim. ‘‘ Tell me straight. 
I can sti the worst.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ hesays. ‘‘ Headsdiffer. I’ve got to go——”’ 

‘* No, you don’t!’’ I said, backin’ him up against the 
post; ‘‘ not till you tell me. Hislegs,now. Think they’ll 
ever straighten out? Think he’ll ever get over that red, 
scalded look? Think he’ll ever be able to talk, Doc?’’ 

Doc looked anxious toward the road. 

‘* Don’t worry,’’ he says, ‘‘ don’t fret. Keep cool.” 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, scornful, ‘‘ me keep cool! Don’t you 
know I’m that poor little red, bent-up kid’s daddy? Don’t 
you know I looked forward to callin’ him Hiram L. ? 
Don’t you know—Doc,”’ I said, strong and_ forcible, 
‘* money ain’t no object in a case like this. Tell me this. 
Shall I get a specialist? Would it do any good to send to 
Denver and get a specialist, or Chicago, or New York?”’ 

Doc looked interested at the horizon. 

‘* Why, no,”’ he says, ‘‘ no! Idon’t see that it would.”’ 

I'll bet that was the first time Doc Wolfert ever said 
‘*No’’ straight out. It settled me. I let go his arm and 
satrightdown. If Doc 
Wolfert spoke up and 
said ‘‘No”’ I knew 
there wasn’t nothin’ to 
be done. 

I sat there probably 
a thousand years, if you 
count by feelin’s. Ihad 
a wish to go in and.see 
the kid, and then again 
I hatedto. I hated for 
Mrs. Murphy to look at 
me. I felt I’d blubber, 
and I was ashamed, but 
I knowed I’d ought to 
be there to take 
Marthy’s hand when 
she woke up, and to lie 
to her about it not bein’ 
so bad as she'd think. 
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That made me pull 
myself together. | 
made up my mind that 
I’d be a man, anyway. 
I had to think of Marthy, 
and a man ain’t made 
to be blubberin’ ’round 
when his women need 
help. I swallowed 
down the chunk of my 
neck that had got stuck 
in my throat, and 
swiped my eyes and 
stood on my legs. 
When I turned Mrs. 
Murphy was in the 
door. 

‘* Well,”’ she says, ‘‘ you don’t take much interest, I must 
say. Here you sit enjoyin’ the landscape, and your son 
askin’ where his father has gone to, and if he is an orphan 
or what. Come in,’’ she says, ‘‘ or he’Il be comin’ out.”’ 

I walked in. i 

I stopped a bit by the bedroom door to git up my cour- 
age, and then I walked into the room. 

Marthy had her eyes open, and they looked up at me 
with a smile in them, and then looked down again at the 
bunch on her arm under the quilt. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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HEN the Ware- 
hams first 
thought of build- 


ing in Hartville their 
friends as with one voice 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, not 
there! You will never like that place !’”’ 

When asked for their reasons it seemed difficult for 
them to formulate any but a rather vague one to the 
effect that Hartville society was very exclusive. When 
Mrs. Wareham was told of this she received it with a 
superior smile, and the remark : ‘‘ Well, I guess Ware- 
ham, .Biddle and Company won't get excluded !’’— 
which remark plainly showed the limitations of Mrs. 
Wareham’s worldly experience. 

For some years after John Wareham married Lucy 
Dodge she had been satisfied with the change from a 
monotonous country existence to the rush and bustle of 
city life. The novelty of keeping house, the care of her 
babies and church-work gave her busy days, while an 
occasional supper at a restaurant and a jaunt to the 
theatre seemed actual dissipation. But as years went by, 
and they were able to exchange their modest apartment 
for a house on the West Side, she began to sigh for a 
wider social horizon, and by the time her husband’s 
firm was on a financial footing that warranted still more 
lavish expenditure she had decided upon a suburban 
home as best calculated to give what she most coveted. 

When Mr. Wareham, who was fond of the city, 
demurred she parried his every excuse, saying impa- 
tiently : ‘‘ But, John, you'll get twice as much for your 
money there as here. | know it! If we live here till 
Doomsday we’ll never be folks. This house and the 
horses and all the other fixings don’t make a mite of 
difference. I know just the same old people I did 
before. And it isn’t fair to you, with all your money, 
not to be somebody. In the country you will be. 
There’ll be clubs and politics and town affairs. Then 
there are the children—it’ll be a hundred per cent. 
better for them. ‘They can play outdoors all day instead 
of walking ’round the block in their best clothes like 
little dolls.”’ 

Mr. Wareham had opened his mouth to ‘‘ pooh- 
pooh”’ his wife’s argument, when its last clause proved 
convincing. 

‘* Yes,’”? he admitted with reluctance, ‘‘ that’s right. 
It would be better for the children. I will begin looking 
around for land at once.”’ 

The smile that overspread Mrs. Wareham’s_ broad, 
good-natured face was one of easy triumph as she 
dropped a kiss of gratitude on his high forehead. 
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Soon after that, as a result of their prospecting, Mr. 
Wareham bought the most desirable lot in Hartville, 
and city architects began the erection of the most gor- 
geous house ever built within the limits of the quietly 
conservative place. 

From its earliest days Hartville had beena settlement 
of old New York families, and even after it became a 
town the place did not lose its original character. It 
was so widely known as a settlement where wealth and 
display were secondary considerations that those who 
were fond of show went elsewhere, and the Warehams’ 
advent created a great stir in the little town. 

During the months while ‘‘ the Palace’’—as their 
house was designated by old residents — was being built 
the stout, showily-gowned woman and her keen-eyed 
husband became familiar figures in Hartville, and 
many glances of inspection were directed toward them, 
while they, in turn, commented and criticised. But 
there was never a less venomous nature than Mrs. 
Wareham’s, and her criticisms were all kindly ones 
tinged with enthusiasm. But Hartville character, as 
reflected in its judgment of the Warehams, was anything 
but generous. 

‘* She looks like a reformed washerwoman,’’ said 
Mrs. Van Tassel to Mrs. Livingston, who responded 
bitterly : ‘‘ Yes, or an ex-milkmaid! As for him, he is 
one of those mushroom growths that one prefers to 
avoid. A few such people will rtin Hartville !”’ 

Mrs. Bleecker, who had been quietly stirring her tea 
and listening, now chimed in: ‘* Oh, well,’’ she said 
soothingly, ‘‘ perhaps it will not be such an upheaval, 
after all. They may be quiet people, even if they have 
a showy home. /J/shall call.’’ 
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When completed ‘‘ the Palace” was certainly beauti- 
ful. It was in the early English style of architecture, 
and even the most prejudiced agreed that the place was 
an addition to the avenue with its impressive entrance, 
its surrounding lawns, effective terraces and fine old 
trees. In the matter of interior decorations and furnish- 
ings Mrs. Wareham had not trusted her own taste, and 
the architects, with no restrictions in regard to expense, 
had reveled in exquisite color schemes. When the last 
picture was hung, and even the door-mat was in its place, 
the Warehams’ pride in their new toy was quite 
justifiable. 

‘* Now it seems as if I couldn’t wait to show it to 
somebody !’’ sighed Mrs. Wareham. ‘‘ If I knew just 
one person it would be a comfort. I wonder how Billy 
will like it. I do hope he will see fit to turn up soon. 
If I had any idea where. he was I would send for him. 
Didn’t he say he would be back about this time ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ said Mr. Wareham, ‘‘ but Billy’s*statements 
about himself don’t always hold water, you know.” 

‘* T know it,’”’ said Mrs. Wareham, and then she sighed 
again, adding: ‘‘ Oh, John, when do you think they 
will begin to call ?”’ 

‘* Oh, in ayear ortwo!’’ replied John cheerfully. He 
was busy treading his new rugs, and entirely engrossed 
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in the feeling of ownership. Then he looked up and 
added kindly : ‘‘ Don’t be too eager over ’em, old lady. 
They say they’re slower’n Congress here, anyhow. Get 
all the tun you can out of your new jimcracks, and let 
your neighbors be.”’ 

There was much sound wisdom in the advice, and as 
Mrs. Wareham really respected her husband’s judg- 
ment—although she carefully concealed the fact— 
she curbed her impatience, and after that tried not to 
listen constantly for the doorbell. 
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At first time passed quickly, for there were still many 
finishing touches to be given to the house and grounds. 
‘Then the old church friends were asked out, and after- 
ward the architects and their wives were invited for an 
elaborate dinner. Between times the four Hartville 
ministers called, and were all so cordially welcomed 
that each cherished a hope of receiving this financially 
important addition to his flock. And one was not dis- 
appointed. It occurred to Mrs. Wareham that settling 
the church question would guarantee a certain number 
of visitors. Accordingly on the next Sunday she and 
her family occupied a conspicuous pew in the Episcopal 
church, and the rector and his wife were asked to dine 
on Monday. The move was a successful one. The 
Episcopal church had the largest contingent of old 
families in it, and the rector urged them all to call upon 
the newcomers, saying that it was. both desirable and 
expedient, for the sake of the church, to make them con- 
tent. So, reluctantly, for the good of the parish, as they 
explained to each other, his people called. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wareham had become a stockholder 
in the Casino, and the men all said that he was a 

‘ decent sort of a fellow,’’ which, considering all things, 
was high praise. 

There were monthly dances at the Casino, and also 
the church sewing society meetings, both of which Mrs. 
Wareham attended regularly, and at the end of three 
months she had a bowing acquaintance with nearly 
every one in town, and was consulted on all matters 
where money was needed— but there it ended. There 
were only Mrs. Bleecker and the rector’s wife who were 
friendly. 

One night Mrs. Wareham had an impulse which 
seemed an inspiration. She would give a_house- 
warming, a grand ball, to which she would ask every 
one. It was not possible that the people did not want to 
know her, or they would not have called. She herself 
had made some mistake. Her idea instantly began to 
assume practical proportions, and she settled upon a 
date. Then she approached Mr. Wareham. ‘‘ John,’ 
she said, ‘‘ I’m going to give a house-warming !’’ 

‘*What!’’ He stared blankly at her as he spoke. 

‘* T said I’m going to givea party, andlam! _ I believe 
those old slow-coaches are just waiting to see if I want 
to be sociable, because I have the biggest house here, 
and I’m going to show them that I do!”’ 

Mr. Wareham looked aghast, then resigned. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ I shouldn’t say it was quite the thing, but you 
know more about such matters than I do.’’ 

‘* Of course I do,’’ she said promptly. 
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Mrs. Wareham at once began writing and sending out 
her invitations, which were like bombs hurled into the 
social world of Hartville. 

‘ Abominably impertinent !’’ said Mrs. De Peyster. 

‘ Hopelessly vulgar,” said Mrs. Livingston. 

And so the comment passed from lip to lip, while the 
unconscious lady who had brought it upon herself bowed 
serenely to all as she drove about the town. 

To her a nation’s crisis was as nothing in comparison 
to the success of this social venture. So when regrets 
began to come in she was almost sick with disappoint- 
ment. But she cheered herself up as best she could, 
and said to her husband: ‘‘ But they have all written 
such nice notes, John. I am sure they would have come 
if they could ’’--and John, dutiful husband that he was, 
said : ‘* Probably.’’ 

The few who went to the ball were well repaid, for 
nothing that could minister to their pleasure had been 
forgotten, and there was opportunity to wander through 

‘the Palace’’ and examine its beauties at leisure. But 

the affair was such a keen disappointment to the hostess 
that for a few days she was really depressed. Then she 
rallied and bravely sent out invitations for a luncheon. 
The rector’s wife, and Mrs. Bleecker, with a sister who 
was visiting her, came, and friends from the city were 
put in at the last moment. This was trying, but Mrs. 
Wareham was in a measure prepared for it. A few 
nights later she gave a small dinner, and for that she 
had no regrets. The men liked John Wareham, and the 
dinner and cigars were sure to be the best, so their 
wives accepted, asserting: ‘‘ But if she thinks she is 
going to be invited to our houses she is greatly mis- 
taken !’’ which remark was one that Lucy Wareham 
would never have made of any one in whose house she 
was about to be entertained. But standards differ, and 
Hartville society was so exclusive ! 
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The success of herdinner spurred her on. Perhaps she 
was gaining herend. An invitation to a reception added 
to this conviction, and as she donned her velvet and 
sables she rejoiced with great joy, which was, howver, 
of short duration. All the society world of Hartville was 
there, but she did not belong to it. When she paused 
to talk all the women seemed ill at ease, and as soon as 
possible passed on. Every one had an intimate friend, 
and Mrs. Wareham felt alone in a strange land. 

Musing in a melancholy fashion she went out into the 
darkness with tears in her eyes. At that moment Mrs. 





Bleecker’s cheerful greeting was like water toa thirsting 
man. 

Impulsively she grasped Mrs. Bleecker’s arm. ‘* Why 
didn’t you come earlier!’’ she asked; ‘‘ I was wishing 
for a sight of you. I wonder if you don’t want to take a 
drive with me to-morrow morning ?’’ 

‘* Why, certainly I do,’’ said Mrs. Bleecker promptly. 
Her kindly instincts made her sorry for Mrs. Wareham, 
for she made a shrewd guess at the experience through 
which Mrs. Wareham was passing. 
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So on the following morning they drove off together 
through the wood road into the back country, and Mrs. 
Bleecker was as chatty and pleasant as she knew how to 
be; but Mrs, Wareham presently interrupted her with a 
forced laugh, asking : 

‘* Mrs. Bleecker, if you had come to Hartville as I did 
how would you act to folks if they didn’t seem friendly ? 
Not but what they’ve been nice to me in a way ”’ — with 
a proud little toss of her head —*‘‘ very nice indeed, but 
it is such a strange way, and they seem naturally so 
unsociable and uppish.’’ Then her honesty asserted 
itself, and she added: ‘‘ l’ve been terribly lonesome. 
In fact, if it wasn’t for the children, and feeling that Billy 
may turn up at any minute, | don’t know how I'd 
stand it.’ 

‘* Billy is your ——”’ 

‘* Brother,’’ supplemented Mrs. Wareham. ‘‘ My 
youngest brother. He’s as queer as Dick’s hatband, 
and full of strange notions, and has a lot of weird- 
looking friends who say he is wonderful ; but as he’s no 
good at all at earning his salt, their opinion doesn’t 
count for much. I get mad at him when he spends all 
his time in the woods hunting birds’ eggs when he ought 
to be flirting with the girls, like other men of his age; 
but I love him dearly all the same. He is such good 
company !”’ 

The change of subject had diverted Mrs. Wareham's 
mind from her troubles, but meanwhile Mrs. Bleecker 
had been thinking. Finally she said : 

‘* Well, Mrs. Wareham, knowing Hartville as I do, I 
think if | were a newcomer here I should act perfectly 
indifferent to all my neighbors and their actions, and if 
they seemed friendly I might possibly treat them to a 
little judicious snubbing.”’ 

‘* You would!’’ gasped Mrs. Wareham, overcome 
with astonishment. 

Mrs. Bleecker smiled as she answered : 

‘* Yes, I should. You see, in most cases here money 
is no novelty. It has been in families for generations, so 
they take it and what it can buy quite as a matter of 
course. Really, they don’t appreciate it.’’ 

‘* They don’t, don’t they?’’ said Mrs. Wareham 
wonderingly. ‘‘ That is very queer! What do they 
like, then ?’’ 

‘ Brains principally,’’ said Mrs. Bleecker, ‘‘ or what 
brains give. Anything that is artistic or literary or 
educational interests them deeply. If a person hap- 
pens to be a professor, or a man with a hobby, they open 
their arms to him at once because he can give them 
something new.’’ 

‘* So they like musty old professors, do they —and 
you think snubbing would do them good? Well, you 
have surprised me. Folks I have known have always 
thought money was pretty good stuff—but I guess we 
can accommodate them.’’ 

She laughed as though her thoughts were most 
amusing as they drew up before Mrs. Bleecker's 
door, and said heartily: ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Bleecker ; 
you have done me lots of good.”’ 
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That evening Mrs. Wareham held a long conversation 
with her husband, and from that time there was a marked 
difference in the manner of the mistress of ‘‘ the Palace.’’ 
At the Casino, bowing from her carriage, sailing up and 
down the church aisle, at sewing society, everywhere 
she went she radiated indifference as the sun throws out 
light. She was so noticeable in bearing and size that 
her cold unconcern made twice the effect of that of 
an ordinary person, and the elegance of her costumes, 
added to the new manner, made a strikingly dramatic 
combination. 

“* She acts like an offended tragedy queen. What ails 
her?’’ queried Mrs. Livingston. ‘‘I am sure no one 
has hurt her feelings.” 

‘** Of course not,’”’ said Mrs. Stuyvesant ; ‘‘ itis all airs ! 
When I went to see her about tickets for the Casino lec- 
ture she bought six, but I felt as if I had actually begged 
for bread, she was so condescending. And she said 
they might not be here much longer — that the place was 
not attractive enough.” 

‘*Humph!”’ said Mrs. Livingston, ‘‘ it has been good 
enough for a number of people before her day! Not 
attractive enough, indeed !”’ 

Thus did Mrs. Wareham stir up criticism by her new 
manner. 

Meanwhile, the Casino lecture, to be given by William 
Howard Dodge, the ornithologist, was arousing keen 
interest in the town, and conversation centred around its 
details. It was to be given for the benefit of the Day 
Nursery, and each member of the Board of Managers 
hoped to entertain the great man at her home. 

On the day of the lecture they were all at the station 
ahead of time to meet him. Mrs. Wareham was also 
there. She sat in her runabout at the farther end of the 
platform, studying her watch at intervals, and looking 
particularly stunning in a costume of black and white. 
The committee attempted to pass away the time by chat- 
ting with her, but her manner was so negatively cordial 
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Thomas Nelson Page's New Story 


The New Agent at Lebanon Station 


A Love Story of the Railroad : By the Author of “ Marse Chan,” “Gordon Keith,” etc. 


PART FIRST 
CHAPTER | 


OE’S first recol- 
lection of 
Elizabeth was as 

far back as the time 
when his mother 
took him, the year 
after his father died, 
to see Mrs. Fostyn, 
who had been her 
schoolmate. Toe 
never forgot the 
wonders of that visit. 
The fine old house 
with its carved man- 
tels‘and wainscoting, 
amid the maples and 
elms on Fostyn Hill, 
outside of Lebanon, 
always remained in 
his mind as the 
grandest he had ever 
seen. The silver on 
the sideboard was 
enough, it seemed to 
him, to have served 
all Lebanon, and 
there were horses in 
the stable which were 
only ridden and did 
no work. It must, 
he thought, be a 
great thing to be a 
member of Congress. 
He always remem- 
bered the shock of 
hearing old man 
Grantham, who kept 
the store two or three 
miles below, say of 
Mr. Fostyn that ‘‘a 
fool and his money 
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gave him more satis- 
faction, perhaps, 
than any of the other 
things, for although 
the Deacon was not 
insensible to the se- 
duction of power or 
the honeyed sweet- 
ness of revenge, the 
sweetest thing in this 
world to him was 
money — the posses- 
sion of money. He 
loved it. He had al- 
ways loved it since, 
as a little boy, he 
used to warm his 
chapped hands on 
the pennies in his 
pocket, and though 
position and authori- 
ty were not without 
their allurement, and 
he never let anything 
pass him that he 
could hold on to, 
they had their draw- 
back in that they 
cost some money. 
Not a great deal in 
the Deacon's case ; 
but stillsome. ‘‘ But 
money,’’ as he used 
to say, ‘* don’t cost 
anything ; it breeds 
money.’’ It was not 
because of his being 
hard-hearted that 
he was hard on the 
widow, but because 
of his avarice. He 
could weep, or 
make a fairly watery 
counterfeit of it, if 











were soon parted.”’ 
It was the first time 
he was conscious of 
disliking a man be- 
cause he had small eyes set close together and wore a 
beard under his chin. Elizabeth, a tangle-headed tot with 
saucy eyes and a face where dimples played hide-and-seek, 
seized on him as her slave and made him do her utmost 
bidding. 

When next he saw Elizabeth she was a half-opened 
rosebud. The brown hair that used to blow about her 
face was plaited and tucked up on the nape of a shapely 
little neck. Her eyes were saucier than ever. She was 
then a schoolgirl, on a visit to Mr. Sewall, the superintend- 
ent of the railway, who had been a friend of Joe’s father. 
Joe, meeting her, assumed the position of an old friend, 
and got soundly snubbed. 

‘* Miss Elizabeth, if you please,’’ with a courtesy and an 
uptilt of the bewitching little nose. 


oot 


Joe laughed, though he was discomfited. But being 
bold, six feet tall, and good-looking, and having just left 
school and gone to work for himself, he tried to carry it 
off and play the man. Ina moment of daring, there being 
no one by but a fat robin in a lilac-bush, he caught and 
tried to kiss her. He nearly got his head slapped from his 
shoulders. She was like lightning, and her rage was that 
ot a tigress. Her eyes actually darted fire. His apology 
only appeared to make her more furious. She listened to 
him till he was through, and then, when he held out his 
hand in friendship, she stepped forward, as he thought, to 
take it, and, with her white teeth set deep in her lower lip, 
boxed him again with all her might. Then Joe was angry ! 
He caught and kissed her twice and set her down crumpled 
and halt scared. It had been fire against fire. But when 
Joe cooled down he was in love with the little spitfire. 
After that he saw her in every apple-blossom, every rose, 
every violet, and that she was as crue\ to him as a young 
ogress did not save him. It was, therefore, with alacrity 
that, a few months after Mr. Fostyn’s death, Joe accepted 
the offer of the superintendent of the agency at Lebanon. 

‘*T guess you’ll do well enough if you just stick,” said 
the superintendent, glancing appreciatively at Joe’s high 
cheekbones and strong chin. : 

‘‘ Pil stick.’ Joe thought of Elizabeth Fostyn. 

‘* Well, that’s what I want you to do, and that’s what I 
think you will do, too, or I would not bother to send you 
there. It ain’t any easy load to carry. There is a might 
ot work to do. The other man I sent there said he would 
Stick, too, but old Grantham worked him out —skeered 
him—done somethin’ to him —run him out, anyway.” 

‘TH stick,’ said Joe again, firmly, his gray eyes set 
Steadily on the superintendent’s granite face. ~~ 

‘* All right,”’ said the superintendent, with the air of a 
man who had had an unpleasant duty to perform and was 

‘glad he had gotten through with it. He fell to a more 
congenial theme, and then began to curse Grantham again. 


CHAPTER Il 


HEN the Deacon turned the widow Fostyn and her 

daughter out of their old home on the southern 
slope of Fostyn Hill and put the key in his pocket he 
thought he had done a very smart thing. He prided him- 
self on doing smart things. He had gotten possession for 
half its value of a piece of property which he had long 
wanted, and finally, by his smartness, choused her out 
of three hundred dollars, or, to be more accurate, three 
hundred and six dollars and twenty-three cents. This last 


“The Deacon Shot a Wicked Glance at Him. ‘Next Time You Set Up 
All Night Gamblin’ See thet Your Switch is Locked’” 


the case came home 
to him, and —it did 
not cost him any- 
thing. But if it 
promised to cost even a cent his tace became rock. It 
grieved him—that is, it almost grieved him—to turn the 
widow and her daughter— such a pretty girl, too—from 
the home where the Fostyns had lived so long ; but when 
John Fostyn made the last payment on the mortgage that 
he had put on the place he had gotten no receipt for it, 
and when he died suddenly the Deacon could not bring 
himself to mention the fact that it had been paid. He con- 
sidered that Providence was in some sort responsible for 
it. It worried him a good deal when the widow, instead 
of going away, as he had supposed she would — some- 
where to Delaware, where she came from—had taken a 
small house right on the road he had to travel when he 
went to the station, - where she took in ‘‘ fine sewing’’ ; as 
if, thought the Deacon, anybody was fool enough to pay 
more for ‘* fine sewing ’’ than for any other kind. He felt 
aggrieved that she should have done so unkind a thing. It 
looked almost mali- 
cious to sit down 
where every time he 


So, one day, the Deacon drove up to Lebanon and 
stopped at Squire London’s store. The ’Squire was the 
only man in Lebanon he envied and hated. He envied 
him for his wealth and hated him for his liberality and 
popularity. His store, under the big elms, was the general 
rendezvous of the town, and here all the news could be 
learned. What the Deacon heard was not reassuring. 
He discovered that in the four or five days the new agent 
had been at Lebanon he had already made friends. 

‘* Waal, so long—lI just come by to see how you folks 
were.’’ And the Deacon strode on up to the station to 
‘* look him over,’’ and, maybe, to ‘‘ take a fall out of”’ 
the new agent. 


CHAPTER Ill 


OE had found his new place much pleasanter than he 
had expected. The hours were long: from five A. M., 
when the first train passed, to nine p. M., when the last one 
he had to report came by. The work was hard. He had 
to act as station agent, telegraph operator and depot hand ; 
handling all the baggage and loading and unloading the 
freight, which was growing rapidly ; but he was young and 
strong and he was making his own living. Besides, though 
the girl with saucy eyes was away from home, teaching 
school, she would be back at Thanksgiving, and now and 
then a letter came to him, which, though cool as a dewy 
leaf, lasted him for two weeks. 

Lebanon, too, was a pleasant place, with its white houses 
lying under its great elms, with the hills sloping away in 
the sunshine ; and the people, if reserved, were kind and, 
when once reached, responsive. Old Solon London, the 
principal man in town, a deacon in the white church, trustee 
of the new library, director in the brick bank and general 
adviser of all Lebanon, had been kind to him ; had given 
him much good advice: not to put too much trust in what 
certain people said—he named them frankly ; to attend to 
his own business ; not to smoke cigars— which ‘‘ cost more 
money than a young man should pay ”’ ; not to play cards 
for money with men he did not know, and not to marry a 
fool. Among the men he named was Deacon Grantham. 

‘* When he gits confidential watch him.’ 

Joe, sitting at his desk next day, was just thinking of the 
advice whenthe Deacon walkedin. He hada noiselessstep. 

He did not greet Joe ; he plunged straight into business. 
This was always his way. 

‘* Where’s the agent?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Right here,’’ Joe spoke shortly, for the Deacon’s tone 
was raspy. He looked up quickly enough to catch a pair 
of shrewd eyes fastened on him with so piercing a glance 
from under the gray brows that he was instantly alert. 
The next second the glance was withdrawn, and Joe 
encountered a face of stone, with a pair of small, deep eyes 
set back under bushy eyebrows which half hid them; a 
nose likea sickle ; where his lips should have been, a line ; 
a heavy grizzled beard under the chin, cut as sharply as 
wheat is cut by a cradle, and a big Adam’s-apple which 
worked up and down in his long neck. 

Joe knew that this was Deacon Grantham. He knew 
further that he had come for war —he felt it by an instinct, 
and his blood ran warm: he girded himself for the fray. 

‘* Where’s Millard?” 

‘* Somewhere in Minnesota.”’ 

** Gone away ?”’ 

This gave Joe the advantage. The Deacon knew that 
he had gone, and Joe knew that he did so. He simply 

nodded and got him- 
self together. 





passed along he was 
reminded of the 
three hundred and 
six dollars and 
twenty-three cents. 
And he had once 
thought so well of 
her, too! It grieved 
him yet more when 
Elizabeth Fostyn, 
who was, altogether, 
the prettiest girl in 
the town, or, for that 
matter, inthe county, 
cut his son, Jim, 
dead on the road. 


ot 


In time, however, 
the Deacon quite for- 
got his worry over 
the three hundred 
and six dollars and 
twenty-three cents, 
and~he wondered at 
his disquietude over 
the announcement of 
the appointment of a 
new railway agent at 
Lebanon. Was it 
that in some way he 
had heard his name 
connected with that 
of the Fostyns? 
What was it? It was 
very vague. Some 
one— oh, yes, it was 
Jim who had said 
that ‘‘ if it were not 
for that d—ned Joe 
Shannon’”’ he might 
stand some chance. 
Jim was the one thing 
near to that stony or- 
gan which the Dea- 
con called his heart. 





“*I Do Not Believe He Left the Switch Open, and | Believe if 
You are Lenient with Him He will Justify It’” 


. ‘* Who are you?” 

‘* Theagent.’’ Joe 
looked at his silver 
watch —partly to see 
the time and partly 
to appear uncon- 
cerned. 

‘* Is there anything 
here for Deacon 
Grantham?” 

‘*T don’t know; 
I'll see.’? Joe took 
his freight-book and 
began to scan its 
pages. He took his 
time doing it. 


ox 


‘*You don’t ap- 
pear to know too 
much about your 
business, young 
man,’’ observed the 
Deacon, 

‘‘No, not foo 
much. No, I don’t 
see anything billed 
to Deacon Gran- 





tham. Is that his 
name ?’’ 
“His name? 


Don’t you know 
what a ‘ deacon’ is? 
Where did you come 
from, young man? 
Who ever heard of 
‘Deacon’ bein’ a 
name?”’ 

He spoke with 
rising scorn, and Joe 
waited. 

‘*T have. I know 
a whole family of 
* Deacons,’ ’’ he said 
dryly. 

When the Deacon 
drove away he knew 
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he had a long fight on his hands. Joe knew it, too. 
The Deacon’s last words as he gathered up the reins 
were: ‘‘ Waal, young man, I hope next time you'll 
know Deacon Grantham.’’ 

‘* ’ll not forget you,”’ said Joe briefly. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE hours were long at Lebanon, and, as the superin- 

tendent had said, the work was hard, but Joe did 
not mind tha*. He was as strong as an ox and could 
sleep like a log. What he did mind was the talk that 
now and then reached him that Deacon Grantham’s son 
was still ‘‘ settin’ up’’ to Elizabeth Fostyn, and, as some 
said, was ‘‘ kind o’ winnin’ her over.’’ ‘‘ All those 
farms were bound to count for something,’’ said the 
village gossips. 

This disturbed Joe a good deal ; but whenever he got 
a little note, worded as carefully as a copy-book, he used 
to feel that it was impossible. She would not have given 
him so much good advice if she had not been interested 
in him. 

In six months Joe knew all the people in Lebanon. 
The station became quite a rendezvous for the young 
people, especially for the young girls. It was remark- 
able how often they walked down to meet friends who 
did not come. 

The boys used to gather at his room sometimes for a 
quiet little game of cards, and in time he found it was 
being talked about ’Squire London gave him a hint 
about it. ‘*‘ The Deacon says you're ruinin’ the morals of 
the young, Joe, and you’d better stop. Don’t let him 
get a line on you.”’ So Joe determined to stop. But 
one night Jim Grantham was in town and he insisted on 
having a game in Joe’s room, and Joe yielded. He 
would not let Jim Grantham bluff him. 

It was not his duty, but it was his custom, to go down 
to look at the switch at night before going to bed, for a 
freight train came by late at night and did not stop, 
except on signal. 

This night the game was so close, with Jim Grantham 
losing, that he failed to go until he heard the train pass. 
The next moment came a bumping and a crash, which 
he knew meant that the train had run into the switch. 
In a twinkling he was on the spot. No one was hurt and 
no serious damage was done, for the train had been 
going slowly. Only one box-car had been jammed and 
broken, and in an hour the train was on its way again ; 
but Joe felt that his days at Lebanon were numbered. 

Curiously, the first thing he thought of was old Deacon 
Grantham — how he would gloat! The next person was 
Elizabeth Fostyn. 

Jim Grantham was unusually sympathetic. ‘‘ swan! 
that’s too bad. What're you goin’ to report?”’ 

‘** The truth.” 

‘*T want to know !”’ said Jim, blinking incredulously. 
‘* Why don’t you tell ’em you had just been down? I 
ain’t goin’ to give you away.”’ 

‘* Because I had not. Iam not going to lie about it.’’ 
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The next morning he sat down and wrote to Mr. 
Sewall, the superintendent, telling him the facts. He 
also wrote to Miss Elizabeth Fostyn. He told her he 
would undoubtedly be removed, and he thought he 
would go to the far West. He hoped that the superin- 
tendent would write and scold him, and that Miss 
Elizabeth would write and beg him not to go. Neither 
did what he hoped for. Miss Elizabeth wrote and 
scolded him, but said not a word about his not going 
West. In fact, she rather encouraged the idea. ‘* The 
West was such a fine field fora young man, if he did not 
play cards too much.’’ She mentioned, casually, that 
she had already heard of the accident from ‘*‘ Mr. 
Grantham.”’ 

The very next day after the accident Deacon Grantham 
drove up. Joe’s jaw squared and his lips tightened as he 
heard his voice. 

‘* Waal, young man, I hear you've had an accident. 
Guess you'll be joinin’ Millard out in Minnesoty?’’ said 
the Deacon, warming his hands at the stove. 

‘* Well, if I do it won’t be because anybody here sent 
me there,’’ flashed Joe over his shoulder. 

‘* Nor— guess it'll be the railroad company’ll do thet. 
Blessin’ warn’t nobody hurt.”’ 

Joe was so exasperated that he forgot himself. 

‘* There’s nothing here for Deacon Grantham,’ he 
said pointedly. The next second he regretted it, for the 
Deacon's eyes blinked with a gratified light in them. 

‘* So you remember me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember you.’’ Joe was growing cool 
again. 

‘* Waal, young man, let me give you a piece of advice.”’ 

‘* Don’t waste it.’’ 

The Deacon shot a wicked glance at him. 

‘* Next time you set up all night gamblin’ see thet 
your switeh is locked.”’ 

‘* How did you know it was unlocked?’ demanded 
Joe, facing the Deacon suddenly with so level a glance 
that the latter almost jumped. 

‘*T don’t know nothin’ about it, but thet’s what I 
heard,’’ he said, blinking uneasily. ‘‘ But you needn’t 
be gettin’ so hot about it, young man.”’ 

‘* ll make it hot for the scoundrel who undid that 
lock if I ever find him.”’ 

‘* Who says the lock was tampered with ?”’ 

“Ton” 

‘* Any suspicions who done it?’’ The Deacon’s voice 
had grown confidential. 

‘* No. If I had I’d send him to the penitentiary.”’ 

The Deacon's face took on a look of relief. 

** Young man, it’s an awful thing to bring a charge like 
that against a community,’”’ he began severely. ‘‘ This 
is a law-abidin’ community, and it ain't wise for a young 
man like you to lay sich an accusation against it.’’ 

‘* I am not bringing any accusation against the com- 


munity. I am bringing it against the scoundrel ——’”’ 
The Deacon turned his eyes up slightly. 
ax 


The superintendent was sitting in his office the evening 
after he received Joe’s letter when there was a faint tap 
on the door, and Elizabeth Fostyn walked in. She 
looked somewhat nervous—indeed, even agitated, a 
thing so rare with her that the superintendent observed it. 


‘* She has had trouble,’’ he thought to himself; ‘‘ I 
wonder if it is one of the children, or if she wants 
money ?”’ 

So he was somewhat guarded when he spoke. 

‘* Well?”’ he began doubtfully. 

She walked up and stood opposite him on the other 
side of the table, on which she rested the knuckles of 
her hands. 

‘*] hear you have had an accident up at Lebanon ?’’ 

**Oh!—yes. We have had an accident there. That 
young man left the switch open.”’ : 

‘* Did he leave it open? You are sure it was he?” 

‘* Well, it was left open. Same thing. He didn’t see 
that it was shut. Cost us money. And might have 
killed the men.’”’ 

There was a pause. Then she said: ‘* Are you going 
to discharge him?’’ 

** Why —ah——”’ began the superintendent slowly. 

As he glanced up his eyes fell on her face and her color 
suddenly deepened. 

‘* Because I do not think it will happen again.’’ She 
had evidently supposed he was asking her a question. 

‘*Is he anything to you?’’ demanded the superin- 
tendent, wondering if Joe were her cousin. He was 
surprised to see the rich color flush her face and brow, 
and even warm her round throat. 

‘* He is an old friend of—of ours.’’ Her eyes were 
steady, and the superintendent, grizzled and battered by 
work, was suddenly aware of their depth and beauty. 
He looked down and shuffled his papers. 

‘*T do not believe he left the switch open, and I 
believe if you are lenient with him he will justify it,’’ 
pursued Elizabeth ; and the superintendent, whose eyes 
were on her hands, suddenly observed that the knuckles 
resting against the table were white with the pressure. 

‘*T do not expect to discharge him, but I will make 
him pay for the damage,’’ he said briefly. 

Elizabeth had moved around the table and was 
standing close to him as he ended. She suddenly bent 
over and, throwing her arms about his neck, kissed him 
warmly. The next second she turned and dashed from 
the room. 

The superintendent sat for some moments in a reverie 
of pleased surprise. 

‘* That girl has heart, after all,’’ he said; ‘‘ I thought 
she had only intellect.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


FEW days later, as the train came in, the superin- 

tendent swung himself down from it. Joe’s eyes 
fell on him before he had touched the plattorm. He 
knew his time had come. He determined to meet his 
fate like aman. So he attended to his duties, and when 
the train had gone on, and he had‘dispatched his report, 
he went out and met the superintendent. His face was 
grim enough and he was suspiciously polite. 

** Well, you had a bad accident here the other night ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. I’m glad it was no worse.”’ 

‘* How did it happen?”’ 

‘* Just as I wrote you—I neglected to look at the 
switch before going to bed, and it was unlocked.”’ 

‘*M-hm! Think some one tampered with it?’”’ 

‘** 1 don’t know about that—looks so; but I don’t lay 
it to that. If 1 had gone there, as I always had before, 
it wouldn’t have happened.”’ 

‘*M-hm! Well, let’s go down and look at it.’’ 

They walked down the track in silence, and when they 
reached the spot Joe explained how everything occurred. 
As they turned back in silence Joe said : 

‘*T suppose you have come to turn me off—and I 
have got everything straight— my books are all ready — 
and—everything. But I want to say that if you are 
afraid I'll ever do -¢hat again you need not turn me off. 
If you leave me here I may make mistakes, but I’ll never 
make ¢haf mistake again as long as I live.’’ 

He did not see the gleam of amusement in the super- 
intendent’s eyes, or the fleeting twitch of his lip. 

‘* Well, I suppose you are ready to pay the repair bill 
on that car and cowcatcher ?’’ said the other dryly. 

‘*T am; I think that’s just.”’ 
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The superintendent shot a side glance at him out of 
the tail of his eye and walked on in silence. He was a 
big, broad-shouldered man, with grizzled hair, a whole- 
some face and keen eyes. When they got to the station 
he said : 

** | will send you the bill. If I make you pay it you 
may be of some account some day. I’m going to give 
you another trial. But if you can’t play cards and lock 
your switch, too, give up cards.”’ 

‘* Twill. Thank you, sir. I will justify your kindness.’’ 
He thought of Deacon Grantham and then of Elizabeth. 

What the superintendent was thinking was, I wonder 
if that girl wrote him to say that. Those were the very 
words she used when she came to ask me not to turn 
him off. 

Joe found his life in Lebanon not so pleasant as it had 
been at first. The Deacon had spread around a story 
that he not only was leading the young men astray, but 
that he had charged the community with a crime, and 
his popularity somewhat waned. ‘Squire London and 
some others still stood by him, but many looked at him 
askance. Another aggravation was that Miss Elizabeth 
Fostyn was not coming home for her holiday. She was 
going to Portsmouth, and Joe had learned that Jim 
Grantham was going to Portsmouth, too. ‘* By George! 
they’d better lock their switches,’’ said Joe to one of his 
friends. But this ebullition gave him little comfort. In 
fact, the world held little comfort for him that autumn, 
and if it had not been that to leave the field would have 
been taken as an admission of defeat by the Granthams 
Joe would have pulled out and have gone West, whither 
the cords of adventure were drawing him. Joe heard 
that the Deacon had said that he was going to run him 
out of town. And this made him stick. 


CHAPTER VI 


HAT year the cold weather set in suddenly and with 
unknown severity. After a beautiful autumn there 
came a raw spell, with the skies as dull as lead. Every 
one said ‘‘ Snow.’’ But it did not snow. For days the 
snow simply piled up in the skies. Then one morning 


it began to fall, at first in small, feathery flakes, softly, 
slowly ; then rapidly ; and then about midday the wind 
whipped around to the northeast, and it changed to fine, 
swilt-falling particles that filled the air. When evening 
came it turned to a dense, driving storm. The tempera- 
ture ran down like a clock and the wind blew in every 
direction. Minute particles, driven by the wind, stung 
like shot and drove through every chink and cranny. 

The term ‘* blizzard’’ was not yet known, but the 
storm was. It was born that night. About dark Joe 
telegraphed down the line and learned that the passenger 
train which had started would not come through, but 
would be stopped ata little town some ten or more miles 
below Lebanon. So, as the office grew cold and the 
storm was raging outside, Joe filled his stove and went 
supperless to bed in his little room next to the office. 
He had hardly gotten to sleep when he began to dream 
that hé was being called, but as he knew it was a dream 
he did not stir; he only snuggled closer under his 
blankets and was glad he knew a dream when it came. 
Then the call began to worry him: ‘‘ Leb. — Leb. — 
Leb.’’ Then he waked, and it was not a dream at all. 
There was a switch at the foot of his bed, and the instru- 
ment was click-clicking ‘‘ Leb. —Leb.—Leb.”’ as hard 
as it could rattle. Halt asleep still, he scrambled out of 
bed and catching the key asked who it was that wanted 
him and what in thunder he wanted. The reply waked 
him wide enough. An engine and a plow were wanted at 
once from Upton, six miles beyond Lebanon, and Upton 
could not be awakened : the wires were probably down. 
The evening train was stuck fast in a snowdrift near Pike 
River Bridge, eight miles below Lebanon and three miles 
from the nearest station ; the fires were out, and unless 
succor could be gotten to them some of the passengers 
might perish. The train was full of women and children. 
Word must be got to Upton at once. 

‘* I'll get word there as soon as possible,’’ said Joe. 


ox 


In six minutes Joe was in his clothes and heavy boots, 
and in two more he had prepared himself as well as he 
could for what he knew would be a bitter ride. Tying 
his overcoat collar around his neck over his muffler with 
a handkerchief, and his cap down over his ears with 
another ; knotting his sleeves tightly at the wrists, as he 
did when he went sliding, he pulled on his gloves. 

He knew it was to bea hard ride ; but when he opened 
the door and stepped out into the night he knew it was 
to be a fight for life. The storm seemed to have 
increased tenfold since he went to bed, and the air was 
filled with fury. The snow stung his face as if it had 
been shot. He plunged through the drifts for a couple 
of hundred yards to the livery stable and began hammer- 
ing on the door. It was some minutes betore he could 
make any one hear; but, presently, a man half dressed 
and half asleep opened the door a little way and with an 
oath let him in. When he saw Joe and learned his 
errand the oath changed to sheer and undisguised blas- 
phemy. He would be eternally destroyed before any 
horse of his should leave his stable that night. ‘‘ No 
man or beast can make that ride to-night,’’ he declared. 

** One man is going to make it,’’ said Joe, ‘* and if I 
can’t get a horse I will make it on foot; but I wanta 
horse. There are women and children in that train, 
man, and the fire is out.’’ 

After much hesitation and some bargaining, together 
with considerable advice and repeated assurances that if 
his horse were hurt he would look both to the railroad 
company and to Joe for two hundred dollars, the man 
saddled and brought out what Joe knew to be the stoutest 
horse in his stable. He was a short-coupled, broad- 
backed sorrel, with a strong, sinewy neck, flat bones, a 
deep chest and muscles of steel. His chestnut coat, his 
broad brow and his wide, clear eyes bespoke the Morgan 
strain that had made the horses of the region famous ; 
and Joe, who had been reared among horses, and had a 
farmer’s eye for a good one, felt himself kindle as he 
recognized the horse. He had driven him once when he 
went to see Elizabeth Fostyn, and the horse was always 
associated in his mind with a perfect summer day, amid 
beeches and maples, with the grass dappled beneath 
them by the sifted light. _He remembered she kissed the 
horse, and how he envied him. He felt it was a good 
augury to have this horse walk out of the stable for him, 
and he drew near and patted him as Bragdon tightened 
the girths and adjusted the stirrups. 

‘* He’s a good horse ; I know him.”’ 

** Guess everybody knows /im,’’ said Bragdon ; ‘‘ he 
used to belong to John Fostyn, and you know he had the 
best — wouldn’t have no other kind ; he’ll take you there 
if any horse will, but I wouldn't try it to-night for every 
horse in this stable.’’ 

‘*No more would I,”’ said Joe, ‘‘ but I’ll go all the 
same.”’ 

‘* Tf he gets in a drift let him have his-head; he’ll 
plunge out; and if he should stick just get off him and 
give him a loose rein. Hecan break a track better than 
most men. Got a mite more sense.’’ 

‘* Tl do it—I know about it.’’ 

‘* Don’t you want a good dram? I’ve got a bottle— 
you'd better take it along ——”’ 

Joe shook his head. 

‘* No, I want my wits to-night.” 

‘* That’s so. Well, I’ve got a pot of coffee—by the 
stove— I take it of a morning.’’ 

‘* ll take that, thank you.’’ 

Joe lifted the pot, and, on the owner’s invitation to 
take as much as he wanted, drained it. 


ax 


‘* That ought to keep you awake till Judgment Day,”’ 
said Bragdon as Joe mounted. ‘‘ Here, take this and 
wrap it around you under your knees—so.”’ 

He threw a heavy horse-blanket across the horse in 
front of the saddle and tucked it under Joe’s knees. 

‘* If I lose that horse the railroad’s got to pay me for 
him.”’ 

‘* You ain’t going to lose him ; but if you do it won’t 
make much difference to me what you get.’’ 

‘* Guess that’s so. Now for it—let him take his 
time.’’ He opened the door. The blast nearly swept 
Joe from his saddle, but the next moment, with body 
bent and head ducked low, he was out in its full sweep. 


CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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O BE a ‘‘ Plymouth boy’’—that is, to go to 
> Plymouth Church Sunday-school, in Brooklyn, 
and to attend church there—was to love Henry 
Ward Beecher. The two were synonymous. 
There was no distance between Mr. Beecher and 
his ‘‘ Plymouth boys.’’ Each understood the 
other. The tie was that of absolute comrade- 
ship. 

So it was, when a friend of mine and I wanted to start a 
little business of our own, we went to Mr. Beecher. We 
had conceived the idea of securing articles written by 
famous people and selling them toa number of newspapers 
all through the country for simultaneous publication— 
what is now called the ‘* syndi- 
cate’’ plan. 

‘*TIf we could only get Mr. 





As Told by “The Boy” Himself 


Drawings by William R. Leigh 


of his lack of business knowledge. But as the years rolled 
on the incident took on a new phase—such a strong, 
magnificent phase ! 

One day an organ-grinder and a little girl came under his 
study window. Acold, driving rain was pelting down. In 
a moment Mr. Beecher noticed the girl’s bare toes sticking 
out of her worn shoes. 

He got up, went into the hall, and called for one of his 
granddaughters. 

‘* Got any good, strong rain-boots ?’’ he asked when she 
appeared. 

‘* Why, yes, Grandfather. Why?’ was the answer. 

‘* More than one pair?’’ Mr. Beecher asked. 


The Story that Mr. Beecher Told Me 


The Last of the Experiences of “A Boy Among Famous Folks” 





‘* This boy is stuck,’’ he simply said to the man behind 
the counter. ‘* Guess the ‘ Eagle’ can stand it better than 
this boy ; don’t you think so?” 

Mr. Beecher rarely gave charity toa man. He believed 
in a return for an alm. 

‘* Why don’t you go to work?” he asked of a man who 
approached him one day in the street. 

** Can't find any,’’ said the man. 

‘** Looked hard for it?’’ was the next question. 

‘* 1 have,” and the man looked Mr. Beecher in the eye. 

‘* Want some ?’’ asked Mr. Beecher. 

‘* 1 do,” said the man. 

‘* Come with me,’’ said the preacher, and as we walked 
along with the man following 
behind he said to me: ‘‘ That 
man is honest.’’ 





Zeecher to write for us,’’ we 
thought. ‘‘ That would be a 


‘* Let this man sweep out the 
church,”’ he said to the sexton 





start worth having !”’ 





We went to him. 

‘* Don’t believe in it, boys,’’ 
said Mr. Beecher. ‘‘ No one 
ever yet made a cent out of my 
supposed literary work.’’ 

All the more reason, we 
argued, why some one should. 
And why not we? 

Mr. Beecher smiled! How 
well he knew the youthful en- 
thusiasm that rushes in, etc. 

‘* Well, all right, boys! I like 
your pluck,’’ he finally said. 
‘* Tl help you if I can.” 

We agreed to pay Mr. Beecher 
a weekly sum, which he knew 
was considerable — for us. 

When the first article had been 
written we took him our first 
check. He looked at it quiz- 
zingly and then at us. Then he 
said, simply, ‘‘ Thank you.” 
He took a pin and pinned the 
check to his desk. There it re- 





mained, much to our curiosity. 4 
The following week he had an 
written another article, and we Ph 


gave him another check. He 
pinned that up over the other. 

‘*T like to look at them,’’ was 
his only explanation as he saw \ 
my curious look one morning. r\' 
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The third check was treated 
the same way, and when we 
handed him the fourth check 
one morning, and he was pinning 
it up over the others, he asked: 

** When do you get your money 
from the newspapers ?”’ 

We told him we were sending 
out bills that morning for the 
four letters constituting a month’s 
service. 

‘* T see,’”’? he remarked. 

A fortnight passed, and one 
day Mr. Beecher asked : 

“* Well, how are the checks 
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when we had reached Plymouth 
Church. 

‘* But, Mr. Beecher,’’ replied 
the sexton with wounded pride, 
‘* it doesn’t need it.’’ 

‘* Don’t tell him so, though,’’ 
said Mr. Beecher with a merry 
twinkle of the eye; and the sex- 
ton understood. 

Mr. Beecher’s every thought 
was of a struggling young man’s 
welfare, even at the expense of 
his own material comfort. Iwas 
anxious to save him from manual 
labor in the actual writing of the 
articles he was doing for us, and 
we suggested a stenographer. I 
felt it appealed to him, for he was 
very busy just then. He hesi- 
tated, but I persisted, and he 
said: ‘‘ All right; let him come 
to-morrow.”’ 

The next day he said: ‘‘ Nouse 
of my trying to dictate. lam too 
old to learn new tricks. Much 
easier for me to write myself.”’ 
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Shortly after that he dictated 
a mass of material for a book he 
was writing, to a stenographer, 
and I wondered at it. I asked 
the stenographer I had sent to 
him if anything had happened. 
‘* Nothing,’ he said. ‘‘ Only he 
asked me how much it would 
cost you to have me come to him 
each week. I told him, and then 
he sent me away.”’ 

That was Henry Ward 
Beecher ! 

I was particularly fortunate in 
getting so close to the influences 
of Mr. Beecher at the age I did. 
I was in the formative period 
between boyhood and young 
manhood when impressions 
mean lessons, and associations 
mean ideals. Mr. Beecher never 











coming in?”’ 





disappointed. The closer one 





** Very well,’’ we assured him. 





got to him, the greater he be- 
came—a very difficult thing to 








** Suppose you let me see how 
much you've got in,’’ he sug- 
gested, and we brought the ac- 
counts to him. 

_ After looking at them he said: ‘‘ That’s very interest- 
ing. How much have you in the bank?” 

_We told him our balance, less the checks we gave to 
him. ‘‘ But I haven’t turned them in yet,’’ he explained. 
‘** Anyhow, you have enough in bank to meet the checks 
you have given me, and a profit besides, haven’t you?”’ 

We assured him we had. 

Then, taking his bank-book from a drawer, he took 
down the six checks pinned on his desk, indorsed each 
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wrote a deposit-slip, and handing the book to me said : 
‘* Just hand that in at the bank as you go by, will you?” 
I was very young then, and Mr. Beecher’s methods of 
financiering seemed to me quite in line with current notions 


“*There is Some Modesty to the Dresses You Have On: There was Precious 


Little to What You Girls Wore This Evening’” 


‘* Yes, two or three, I think.”’ 

‘‘ Bring me your strongest pair, will you, dear?’’ he 
asked. And as the girl looked at him with surprise he 
said, ‘‘ Just one of my notions.’’ 

‘* Now, just bring that child into the house and put them 
on her feet for me, will you?’’ he said when the shoes 
came. ‘‘ I'll be able to work so much better.’’ 

One rainy day I was coming up from the Fulton Ferry 
with him when we met an old woman being soaked with 
the rain. ‘‘ Here, you take this, my good woman,’’ said 
the great clergyman, as he put his umbrella over the head 
of the astonished woman and thrust the handle into her 
hand. ‘‘ Let's get into this,’ he said to me simply, as he 
hailed a passing car. ; 

‘* There is a good deal of fraud about beggars,”’ he said 
to me once as he waved a drunken sot away from him ; 
‘* but it doesn’t apply to women and children,”’ he added, 
and he never passed such without stopping. Ail the stories 
about their being tools in the hands of accomplices failed 
to convince him. ‘‘ They’re women and children,” he 
would say, and that settled it for him. 

‘* What’s the matter, son? Stuck?” he said once toa 
newsboy who was crying with a heavy bundle of papers 
under his arm. 

‘* Come along with me, then,’’ said Mr. Beecher, taking 
the boy’s hand and leading him into the newspaper office 
a few doors up the street. 


say of most public men, I found. 

Then, his interests and sym- 
pathies were enormously wide. 
He took in so much ! 

One day we were walking past Fulton Market, in New 
York City. 

‘* Never skirt a market,’’ he said ; ‘‘ always go through 
it. It’s the next best thing, in the winter, to going South.’’ 

Of course, all the marketmen knew him, and they knew, 
too, his love for green things. 

‘* What do you think of those apples, Mr. Beecher?” 
one marketman would stop him and ask. 

Mr. Beecher would answer heartily: ‘‘ Fine! Don’t see 
how you grow them. All that my trees bear is a crop of 
scale. Still, the blossoms are beautiful in the spring, and 
I like an apple leaf. Ever examine one?’’ The market- 
man never had. ‘‘ Well, now, do the next time you come 
across an apple tree in the spring.” ; : 

And thus he would spread abroad an interest in the 
beauties of Nature commonly passed over. 

‘* Wonderful man, Beecher is,’’ said a market dealer in 
green goods to me once. ‘‘ I have handled thousands of 
bunches of celery in my life and never noticed how beauti- 
ful its top leaves were until he picked up a bunch once and 
told me all about it. Now I haven’t the heart to cut the 
leaves off when a customer asks me.” 

His idea of his own vegetable gardening at ‘‘ Boscobel,” 
his Peekskill home, was very amusing. 

One day I was having a hurried dinner preparatory to 
catching the New York train. Mr. Beecher sat beside me, 
telling me of some things he wished done in Brooklyn. 
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‘* No, I thank you,” I said, as the maid offered me 
some potatoes. 

‘* Look here, young man,”’ said Mr. Beecher. ‘‘ Don’t 
pass those potatoes so lightly. They’re of my own rais- 
ing —and I reckon they cost me about a dollar apiece,”’ 
he added with a twinkle in his eyes. 

He was an education in so many ways. I remem- 
ber how one instance taught me the great danger of 
passionate speech that might unconsciously wound, and 
the manliness of instant recognition of the error. Swayed 
by an occasion or by the responsiveness of an audience, 
Mr. Beecher would sometimes say something which he 
never meant as it sounded. One evening, at a great 
political meeting at Cooper Union, Mr. Beecher was at 
his brightest and wittiest, and in the course of his re- 
marks he had occasion to refer to ex-President Hayes. 
Some one in the audience called out : ‘‘ He wasasofty !”’ 

‘* No!” was Mr. Beecher’s quick response. ‘‘ The 
country needed a poultice at that time, and got it.’’ 

‘* He’s dead now, anyhow,’’ responded the voice. 

‘* Not dead, my friend : he only sleepeth.”’ 

It convulsed the audience, of course, and I noticed the 
reporters take it down in their books. 

After the meeting I drove home with Mr. Beecher. 
After a while he asked: ‘‘ Well, how did it go?”’ 

I replied I thought it went very well, except I didn’t 
like his reference to ex-President Hayes. 

‘* What reference? What did I say?’’ 

I repeated it. 

‘* Did I say that?”’ he asked. 1 looked at him, and his 
face was tense. After afew moments he said: ‘‘ That’s 
generally the way with extemporaneous remarks: they 
are always dangerous. The best impromptu speeches 
and remarks are the carefully-prepared kind,’’ he added. 

I told him I regretted the references because I knew 
that General Hayes would read them in the New York 
papers, and he would be nonplused to understand them, 
considering the relations which existed between them. 
Mr. Beecher knew of my relations with the ex-President, 
and we had often talked of him. 

Nothing more was said of the incident. When we 
reached home Mr. Beecher said, ‘‘ Just come in a min- 
ute.’”” He went straight to his desk, and wrote and 
wrote. It seemed to me as if he would never stop. At 
last he handed me an eight-page letter, closely written, 
addressed to General Hayes. 

‘* Read that, and mail it, please, on your way home. 
Then it'll get there just as quickly as the New York 
papers will.’’ 

It was a superbly fine letter—one of those letters 
which only Henry Ward Beecher could write in his 
tenderest moods. And the reply which came from 
Fremont, Ohio, was no less fine ! 


ax 


As a letter-writer Mr. Beecher was a constant wonder. 
He never wrote a commonplace letter. There was 
always himself in it—in whatever mood it found him. 

It was not customary for him to see all his letters. As 
arule Mrs. Beecher opened them and attended to most 
of them. One Monday morning I was helping Mrs. 
Beecher to open an unusually large number of letters. I 
was reading one when Mr. Beecher came up from break- 
fast and read what otherwise he would not have seen : 


‘Reverend Henry Ward Beecher : 

* Dear Sir: 1 journeyed over from my New York hotel 
yesterday morning to hear you preach, expecting, of course, 
to hear an exposition of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Instead, 
I heard a political harangue, with no reason or cohesion in 
it. You made an ass of yourself. 

“Very truly yours, — a 


‘* That’s to the point,’’ commented Mr. Beecher with 
a smile, and then seating himself at his desk he turned 
the sheet over and wrote : 


“* My Dear Sir: 1 am sorry you should have taken so 
long a journey to hear Christ preached, and then heard 
what you are polite enough to call a ‘political harangue.’’ 
Iam sorry, too, that you think I made an ass of myself. 
In this connection I have but one consolation: that you 
didn’t make an ass of vourself. The Lord did that. 

“HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


When the Reverend T. DeWitt Talmage began to 
come into public notice in Brooklyn some of Mr. 
Beecher’s overzealous followers began unwisely to give 
forth the impression that the Plymouth preacher resented 
his sharing with another the undivided pulpit attention 
which he alone had so long held unquestioned. Noth- 
ing, of course, was further removed from Mr. Beecher’s 
mind. As a matter of fact, the two men were exceed- 
ingly good friends. I remember Mr. Beecher meeting 
Doctor Talmage once in a crowded Brooklyn business 
thoroughfare, and they got so interested in each other’s 
talk that they sat down in some chairs standing exposed 
for sale in front of a furniture store, to the intense amuse- 
ment of a gathering throng of people. The crowd soon 
brought the two men to the realization that they would 
better move. Then Mr. Beecher happened to see that 
back of each one of their heads had been, respectively, 
two signs : one reading, ‘‘ This Style, $3.45’ ; the other, 
** This Style, $4.25.” 

** Well,’ said Mr. Beecher, as he and Doctor Talmage 
walked away laughing, ‘‘ I was ticketed higher than you, 
Talmage, anyhow !”’ 

** You’re worth more,’’ rejoined Doctor Talmage. 
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On another occasion the two men met, and they 
started to bandy each other. 

‘* Now, Talmage,’’ said Mr. Beecher, his eyes twin- 
kling, ‘‘ let’s have it out. My people say that Plymouth 
holds more people than the Tabernacle, and your folks 
stand up for the Tabernacle. Now which is it? What 
is your estimate ?’’ 

** | should say that the Tabernacle holds about fifteen 
thousand people,’’ said Doctor Talmage with a smile. 

**Good!”’ said Mr. Beecher, at once catching the 
spirit. ‘‘ And I say that Plymouth accommodates, com- 
fortably, twenty thousand people. Now, let’s tell our 
respective trustees that it’s settled, once for all.’”’ 

r. Beecher could never be induced to take note of 
what others said of him. His friends, with more heart 
than head, would often try to persuade him to answer 
some attack, but he would invariably wave them off. He 
always saw the ridiculous side of these attacks: never 
their serious import. 





At one time a fellow Brooklyn minister, a staunch 
Prohibitionist, publicly reproved Mr. Beecher for being 
inconsistent in his temperance views to the extent that 
he preached temperance but drank beer at his own 
dinner-table. This attack angered the friends of Mr. 
Beecher, who tried to persuade him to answer the charge. 
But the Plymouth pastor refused. ‘‘ Friend —— is a 
good fellow,’’ was the only comment they could elicit. 

‘* But he ought to be broadened,’’ persisted the friends. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ that isn’t always possi- 
ble. Now, for instance,’’ he continued, as that inimitable 
merry twinkle came into his eyes, ‘‘ some time ago 
Friend —— criticised me for something I had said. I 
thought he ought not to have done so, and the next time 
we met I told him so. He persisted, and I felt the only 
way to treat with him was to take him as I would an 
unruly child. So I just took hold of him, laid him face 
down over my knee, and proceeded to impress him as 
our fathers used to do of old. And, do you know, I 
found that the Lord had not made a place on him for me 
to lay my hand upon.”’ 

And in the laughter which met this sally Mr. Beecher 
was heard to say, ‘‘ You see, you can’t always broaden 
a man.”’ 
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I never saw Mr. Beecher angry but once, and then he 
was more displeased than angry. Some of his family 
and myself had gone to a very notable public affair at 
the old Brooklyn Academy of Music, where a box had 
been placed at Mr. Beecher’s disposal. One member of 
Mr. Beecher’s family was a very beautiful girl who had 
brought a girl friend. Both were attired in full evening 
décolleté costume. Mr. Beecher came in late from 
another engagement. We had kept a chair vacant for 
him in the immediate front of the box, since his presence 
had been widely advertised and the audience was in 
expectation of seeing him. When he came in he doffed 
his coat and was about to go to the chair we had 
reserved for him when he stopped, stepped back, and 
sat down in a chair in the rear of the box. It was evi- 
dent from his face that something had displeased him. 
Mrs. Beecher leaned over and asked him, but he offered 
no explanation. Nothing was said. 

I went back to the house with Mr. Beecher and sat 
talking in his study. Wishing to show me something, 
we were going upstairs and had nearly reached the 
second landing when there was a rush of skirts, the gas 
was quickly turned low, and two white figures sped into 
one of the rooms. 

‘* My dears,”’ called Mr. Beecher. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Beecher?’’ came a voice from behind the 
door of the room in question. 

‘* Come here one minute,’’ said Mr. Beecher. 

‘* But we cannot,’’ said the voice. ‘‘ We are ready 
for bed. Wait until ——”’ 

‘* No; come as you are,’’ returned Mr. Beecher. 

‘* Let me go downstairs,’’ I interrupted. 

‘* No; stay right here,’’ said Mr. Beecher. 

‘* Why, Mr. Beecher! How can we? ——’”’ (men- 
tioning my name) ‘“‘ is with you.”’ 

‘* You are keeping me waiting for you,’’ was the quiet 
but firm answer. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Then the door 
opened and the figures of two girls appeared. 

‘* Now, turn up the gas, please, as it was,’’ said Mr. 
Beecher. 

‘* But, Mr. Beecher ——’’ 

‘* You heard me?”’ 

Up went the light, and the two beautiful girls of the 
box stood before us in their nightdresses. 

‘* Now, why did you run away ?’’ asked Mr. Beecher. 

‘* Why, Mr. Beecher! How can you ask such a ques- 
tion?’’ pouted one of the girls, looking at her dress and 
then at me. 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Mr. Beecher. ‘‘ Your modesty leads 
you to run away from this young man because he might 
possibly see you under a single light in dresses that cover 
your entire bodies, while that same modesty did not pre- 
vent you all this evening from sitting beside him, under 
a myriad of lights, in dresses that exposed nearly half 
of your bodies. That’s what I call a distinction with a 
difference — with the difference not either to your credit 
or to your modesty. There is some modesty to the 
dresses you have on: there was precious little to what 
you girls wore this evening. Good-night.” 

We went on. ‘‘ You do not believe, Mr. Beecher,’’ I 
asked later, ‘‘ in décolleté dressing for girls ?”’ 

‘* No; and even less for women. A girl has some 
excuse of youth on her side : a woman none at all.”’ 

I thought over this, and a few moments later he added : 

‘* A proper dress for any girl or woman is one that 
reveals the lady but not her person.”’ 

The curious nature of the incident and the lesson it 
was intended to convey naturally made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind. 

There was to come to me, however, a few evenings 
later, even a more remarkable experience—an evening 
that stands out with singular clearness as the red-letter 
experience of all my boyhood days. 


The Story that Mr. Beecher Told Me 


Pe ee, after supper, Mr. Beecher said to his 
wife : 

‘* Mother, what material have we among our papers 
about our early Indiana days?’’ 

Mr. Beecher had long been importuned to write his 
autobiography, and he had decided to do it after he had 
finished his ‘‘ Life of Christ.”’ 

Mrs. Beecher had two boxes brought into the room. 

‘* Suppose you look into that box, if you will,’’ said 
Mr. Beecher to me, ‘‘ and I'll take this one, and we’ll 
see what we can find about that time. Mother, you 
supervise and see how we look on the floor.’’ 

And Mr. Beecher sat down on the floor in front of one 
box, shoemaker-fashion, while I, likewise on the floor, 
started on the other box. 

It was a dusty job, and the little room began to be 
filled with particles of dust which set Mrs. Beecher 
coughing. At last she said: ‘‘ I’ll leave you two to 
finish. I have some things to do upstairs and then I'll 
retire. Don’t be too late, Henry,’’ she said. 

It was one of those rare evenings for Mr. Beecher — 
absolutely free from interruptions, and, with his memory 
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constantly taken back to his early days, he continued in 
a reminiscent mood that was charmingly intimate to me. 

‘* Found something?’’ he asked at one intermission 
when quiet had reigned longer than usual and he saw me 
studying a huge pile of papers. 

** No, sir,” I said. ‘* Only a lot of papers about a 
suit.”’ 

** What suit?’’ asked Mr. Beecher mechanically, with 
his head buried in his box. 

** I don’t know, sir,’’ I replied naively, little knowing 
what I was reopening to him. ‘‘ Pile of papers about 
it. ‘ Tilton versus Beecher,’ they are marked.”’ 

Mr. Beecher said nothing, and after I had fingered 
them I chanced to look in his direction and found him 
watching me intently — with a curiously serious look in 
his face, I thought. 

‘* Must have been a big suit,’’ Icommented. ‘‘ Here’s 
another pile of papers about it.”’ 

I could not make out Mr. Beecher’s steady look at 
me as he sat there on the floor mechanically playing 
with a paper in his hand. 

‘* Yes,” he finally said, ‘‘ it wasa big suit. What does 
it mean to you?’’ he asked suddenly. 

‘*To me?” IT asked. ‘* Nothing, sir. Why?’’ 

He said nothing for a few moments, and turned to his 
box to examine some more papers. Then he looked up 
and said: ‘‘ How old are you?” 

** Seventeen,’’ I replied. 

There was a silence again for a few moments, and then 
I asked: ‘‘ Was the Beecher in this suit you, Mr. 
Beecher ?’’ 

Again was turned on me that serious, questioning look. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said after a bit. Then he thought again for 
a few moments and said : ‘‘ How old were you in 1874?”’ 

** Eleven,”’ I replied. 

‘* Eleven,’’ he repeated. ‘‘* Eleven.” 
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He turned again to his box and I| to mine. 

‘* There doesn’t seem to be anything more in this 
box,’’ I said, ‘‘ but more papers in that suit,” and I 
began to put the papers back. 

** What do you know about that ‘ suit,’ as you call it?”’ 
asked Mr. Beecher, stopping in his work. 

‘* Nothing,’ I replied ; ‘‘ I never heard of it.’’ 

‘* Never heard of it?’’ he repeated, and he fastened 
that curious look upon me again. It was compelling, in 
a way, and it seemed to hold me. Forseveral moments 
he looked at me and I looked at him. Neither spoke. 

‘* That seems so strange to me,’’ he said, at last, as he 
renewed the search at his box. ‘‘ Never heard of it,’’ I 
heard him say almost to himself. 

Then for fully five minutes not a word was spoken. 

‘* But you will some day,’’ said Mr. Beecher suddenly. 

‘* I will what, Mr. Beecher?’’ Iasked. I had forgotten 
the previous remark. 

He looked at me and sighed. 

** Hear about it,’’ he said. 

** T don’t think I understand you,”’ I said. 

‘* No, I don’t think you do,” he said. ‘‘ I mean you 
will some day hear about that suit. AndI don’t know,’’ 
then he hesitated, ‘‘ but— but you might as well — get it 
straight. You say you were eleven then,’’ he mused. ‘‘ What 
were you doing when you were eleven ?”’ 

‘* Going to school,’’ I replied. 

** Yes, of course, of course,’’ he said. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Beecher, and turning on his haunches so that 
his back rested against the box, ‘‘ I am going to tell you the story 
of that suit, and then you’!] know it.’’ 

I said nothing, and then began the recital of a story that I am 
destined to remember as long as I have a memory. I remember 
how interesting it was to me then, as Mr. Beecher progressed, but 
I little dreamed how thrice interesting that wonderful recital was to 
prove to me as the years rolled by and I realized the wonderful 
telling of that of all stories by Mr. Beecher himself! 

Slowly, and in that wonderfully low and mellow voice that so 
many knew and so many loved, step by step, came the unfolding of 
that remarkable story. Once or twice only did the voice halt, as 
when, after he had told me the basis of the famous suit, he said: 

** Those were the charges. That is what it was all about.”’ 

Then he looked at me and asked: 

** Do you know just what such charges mean ?’’ 

‘I think I do,’’ I said, and the question was asked with such 
feeling, and my answer was, I suppose, said so mechanically, that 
he replied simply, ‘* Perhaps.’’ 

** Well,’ he continued, ‘‘ the suit was a ‘ long one,’ as you said. 
For days and weeks, yes, for months, it went on, and those were very 
full days: full of so many things that you would hardly understand.”’ 

And then he told me as much of the days in court as he thought I 
would understand, and how the lawyers worked and worked, in 
court all day, and up half the night, preparing for the next day. 
‘* Mostly around that little table there,’ he said, pointing to a 
white, marble-topped table against which I was leaning. 
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‘* Finally the end came,’’ he said, ‘‘ after —well, months. To 
some it seemed years,’’ said Mr. Beecher, and the eyes looked tired. 
‘* Well,”’ he continued, ‘‘ the case went to the jury: the men, you 
know, who had to decide. There were twelve of them.’’ 

** Was it necessary that all twelve should think alike?” I asked. 

‘* That was what was hoped, my boy,’’ said Mr. Beecher —‘‘ that 
was what was hoped,"’ he repeated. ‘‘ It wasn’t necessary, but it 
would be better if they did.’’ 

** Well, they did, didn’t they ?’’ I asked, as Mr. Beecher stopped. 

‘* Nine did,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Yes; nine did. But three didn’t. 
Three thought ’? Mr. Beecher stopped and did not finish the 
sentence. ‘‘ But nine,’’ he continued, ‘‘ was enough to end the 
case. Nine to three it stood. That was the decision,’’ he said. 

There was naturally one question in my boyish mind to ask the 
man before me—one question! Yet, instinctively, something 
within me seemed to make me hesitate to ask that question. But 
at last the boyish curiosity got the better of the still, smal] voice 
of judgment. 

‘* And, Mr. Beecher ——’’ I began. 

But Mr. Beecher knew! He knew what was on the end of my 
tongue, looked clear into my mind, and I can see him lift that fine 
head and look into my eyes, as he said, slowly and clearly: 

** And the decision of the nine was in exact accord with the facts.’’ 

He had divined my question! 

As we rose from the floor that night I looked at the clock. It 
was midnight: Mr. Beecher had talked for two hours: I had spoken 
hardly at all. And as I passed the marble-topped table to which 
he had referred I rested my hand onit. I looked back at him sitting 
thoughtfully in a chair. 

** Good-night, Mr. Beecher,’’ I said. 

He pulled himself together, and with that wit that never forsook 
him he looked up at me, smiled, and answered: 

‘* Good-morning, I should say.’’ 

I don’t know what impelled it. I went back to him, held out my 
hand, and as he shook it I said simply: 

** Thank you, Mr. Beecher.’’ 

** God bless you, my boy !’’ he answered. 

They were the last words that Henry Ward Beecher was ever to 
say to me! 
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HE Youngest Teacher looked across the 
room at the new girl and tried to goad her 
conscience into action. New girls were her 
specialty. She was an expert in homesick- 
ness, a professional drier of tears and pro- 
moter of cheerfulness. When she really 
brought her batteries into action the most 
forlorn of new pupils wiped her eyes and 


\ 


J) decided that boarding-school life might have 


its sunny side. 
Gradually the Misses Ryder and Belinda’s fellow- 
teachers had recognized the masterly effectiveness of her 
system and her personality, and had shifted the respon- 


‘ 


sibility of ‘‘ settling’’ the new girls to the Youngest 
Teacher's shoulders. As a rule, Belinda cheerfully 
bowed her shoulders to the burden. She knew that as 
an accomplished diplomat she was of surpassing value, 
and that her heart-to-heart relations with the pupils were 
of more service than her guidance in the paths of English. 

She comforted the homesick, set the shy at ease, drew 
confidences from the reserved, restrained the extrava- 
gances of the gushing. But on this January evening she 
felt a colossal indifference concerning the welfare of girls in 
general and of new girls in particular—a strong disinclina- 
tion to assume any responsibility in regard to the girl who 
sat alone upon the highly ornamental Louis Quinze sofa. 

The newcomer was good looking, in an overgrown, 
florid, spectacular fashion. Belinda took note of her thick 
yellow hair, her big blue eyes, her statuesque proportions. 
She noted, too, that the yellow hair was dressed pictur- 
esquely but untidily, that the big eyes rolled from side to 
side self-consciously, that the statuesque figure was incased 
in a too tightly laced corset. 

Miss Adelina Wilson did not look promising, but her 
family was—so Miss Ryder had been credibly informed — 
an ornament to Cayuga County, and Mr. Wilson, pére, 
who had called to make arrangements for his daugh- 
ter’s schooling, had seemed a gentlemanly, mild, slightly 
harassed man, of a type essentially American—a shrewd, 
successful business man, embarrassed by the responsibility 
of a family he could support but could not understand. 

‘* She’s my only daughter, and her mother is gone,”’ he 
explained to Miss Ryder, leaving her to vague speculation 
concerning the manner of Mrs. Wilson’s departure. 

‘* The boys are all right. I can fix them, but Addie’s 
different, and I guess she needs a good school and some 
sensible women to look after her. She’s a good girl, 
but she has some silly notions."’ 
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Looking at Addie, Belinda accepted the theory of the 
silly notions, but wondered just what those notions might 
be. She would have to find out, sooner or later, and it 
might as well be sooner; so she rose, set her diplomatic 
lance at rest, and charged the young woman. 

‘* I’m afraid you’ll feel a trifle lonely at first,’’ she said 
with her most friendly smile. 

The new girl made room for the Youngest Teacher upon 
the sofa beside her, and executed a smile of her own— 
a mechanical, studied, carefully radiant smile that left 
Belinda gasping. 

‘* Oh, no; I’m never lonely. I’m used to being apart,’’ 
said Adelina in resigned and impressive tones. 

Belinda met the shock with admirable calm. 

‘* Yes, you have no sisters,’’ she said; ‘‘ brothers are 
nice, but they’re different.’’ 

Adelina sighed. 

‘* It isn’t my being an only daughter that makes the 
difference,” she explained. ‘‘ It’s my genius, my ambition. 
Nobody understands and can really sympathize with me, 
so I’ve worked on alone.”’ 

The ‘‘ alone’’ was tolled sadly and accompanied by a 
slow, sweet, die-away smile that worked automatically. 

Belinda’s brain fumbled for a clew to the girl’s words 
and affectation, and she looked closely for any earmarks 
of genius that might clear up the situation. 

Suddenly Adelina clasped her hands around her crossed 
knees, struck a photographic pose, and languishingly 
turned her great eyes full upon Belinda. 

‘*Do you think I look like Langtry?’’ she asked. 
‘* Lots of people have noticed the resemblance. Of course, 
I don’t know, but I can’t help believing what people tell 
me. There’s a young gentleman who crossed on the same 
steamer with Langtry, and he says I’m the very image of 
her—only more spiritual.’’ 

_The Youngest Teacher had found her clew. She was 
sitting beside an embryonic tragedy queen. 

** Well, you’re near Langtry’s size,’’ she admitted, 
‘“ and the shape of your face is something like hers.’’ 

Adelina relaxed her pose. 

‘* Yes, I guess it’s so. At first I wasn’t very well suited. 
I’d hoped I'd be more like Bernhardt. I just adore the 
thin, mysterious, snaky kind, don’t you? I think those 
serpentine, willowy, tigerish, squirmy actresses are per- 
fectly splendid. They’re so fascinating, and they can wear 
such lovely, queer clothes. I wouldn’t have minded being 
like Mrs. Pat Campbell, either. There’s “something 
awfully taking about that hollow-chested, loppy sort of 
woman. But you just can’t choose what you'll look like. 
I got long enough for anything, but then I just began to 
spread out and get fat, and there wasn’t any stopping it, so 
I had to give up any idea of being the willowy kind. I was 
awfully disappointed for a while, and I hardly ate anything 
for months, trying to stay thin, but it didn’t make a bit of 
difference. I kept right on getting fat just the same. After 
all, it isn’t shape that counts so much if you’ve got genius. 
Mary Anderson’s pictures look awfully healthy, and I know 
lots of folks think Langtry’s finer than Bernhardt. Which 
do you like best ?”’ 

Belinda diplomatically evaded the question. ‘‘ You 
hope to go on the stage ?”’ she asked. 

Adelina lapsed into tragedy. ‘‘ I’d die if Icouldn’t. I 
was just born for the stage. Papa and the boys don’t 
seem to understand. They think I’m silly, stage-struck, 
like girls who go on in the chorus and-are Amazons and 
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things. I can’t make them see that I’m 
going to bea star, and that being a great 
actress is an entirely different thing from 
being an Amazon. Folks up home are 
all so dreadfully narrow.”’ 

The retiring bell rang. Belinda rose 
with alacrity. 

In her own room, with the door closed, 
she gave way to unseemly mirth. Then 
she sallied forth to tell Miss Barnes of the young Rachel 
within their gates ; but there was a troubled look from 
between her twinkling eyes. 

‘* She’s silly enough to do something foolish,’’ she 
thought: ‘‘ I hope she’s /oo silly to do it.’’ 

The stage-struck Adelina’s hopes and ambitions were 
known throughout the length and breadth of the school 
within twenty-four hours. She was quite frank with every 
one, and opened her innermost soul to any one who would 
listen. Some of the girls thought her ridiculous. Some of 
the romantic set sympathized with her aims. All found 
her a source of considerable entertainment and treated 
her with good-natured tolerance. 

Miss Ryder and the teachers shook their heads dis- 
approvingly, but had no real cause for complaint. 

The Stage-struck One didn’t shine in her classes, but the 
same criticism might have been made 
concerning a large assortment of girls 
who made no pretensions to dramatic 
talent. 

Adelina obeyed the rules, attended 
recitations, was respectful to her teachers 
and amiable toward her schoolmates. 





“lr If she spent her recreation hours in 
eh § memorizing poetry and drama, or spout- 
. ing scenes from her favorite plays, the 


proceedings could hardly be labeled misdemeanors. To 
be sure, she broke considerable bedroom crockery in the 
course of strenuous scenes, and in one of her famous death 
falls she dislodged plaster on the ceiling of the room below, 
but she cheerfully provided new crockery and paid for 
ceiling repairs, so Miss Ryder’s censure, though earnest 
and emphatic, was not over-severe. 

Belinda’s English literature class became popular to an 
unusual degree, and its sessions were diverting rather than 
academic. In this class only did Adelina take a fervid 
interest. The midwinter semester was being devoted to 
consideration of Elizabethan drama, and in the Shake- 
spearian readings, recitations and discussions which were 
a feature of the study the Cayuga County genius played a 
star rdle. The other girls might search out and memorize 
the shortest possible quotations — Adelina absorbed whole 
scenes, entire acts, and ranted through them with fine 
frenzy, until stopped in full career by 
the teacher’s stern command. 

But it was in her own room that Ade- 
lina was at her best. There she rendered 
with wild intensity scenes from a score 
of plays, and there the girls resorted 
during their leisure hours, in full certainty 
of prodigal entertainment. 

In one of the trunks brought from 
home Langtry’s counterpart had a choice 
assortment of costumes, constructed chiefly from cheese- 
cloth and cotton flannel, but reénforced by tinsel paper, 
beads, swan’sdown and other essentials for regal rdles. 
There were artificial flowers, too, among the supplies, 
and a make-up box—jealously guarded from the notice 
of a faculty prone to narrow prejudices— was used by the 
tragedienne with wonderful and fearful results. 

Adelina did not—intentionally—lean toward comedy. 
Tragedy was her sphere. She loved to shiver, and shud- 
der, and groan, and shriek, and swoon, and die violent 
deaths; and although she admitted, as all true artists 
must, the claims of Shakespeare, she, in her secret soul, 
considered Sardou the immortal William’s superior. 

An indiscriminate course of theatre-going during visits 
to New York with an indulgent and unobservant father had 
introduced her toa class of modern dramas that are, to put 
it mildly, not meat for babes—though the parents of New 
York babes seem blandly indifferent to 
the unfitness—and the chances are that 
had the teachers been thoroughly posted 
as to her repertoire it would have been 
suddenly and forcibly abridged ; but she 
cent Shakespearian rdles for the 
edification of the faculty. 

Miss Emmeline passing through the 
hall one day was much perturbed by 
hearing from behind a closed door em- 
phatic iteration of ‘‘ out, damned spot,’’ and even Miss 
Lucilla’s firm assurance that the lines were Shakespeare’s 
could not wholly reconcile the younger Principal to such 
language. 

Heavy sobbing, maniacal laughter, and cries of ‘* My 
child, my child !”’ or ‘‘ Spare him! I will tell all,’’ ceased 
to attract the slightest attention upon the third floor. 

Beyond restricting performances to recreation hours, 
insisting that they should not interfere with regular study, 
and supervising strictly the choice of real plays which 
Adelina and her fellow-pupils were allowed to attend, the 
powers that be did not take the dramatic mania seriously 
nor attempt to suppress it. So many fads come and 
go during a boarding-school year, perishing usually of 
their own momentum. 

‘* The girls will soon tire of it,” said Miss Ryder, very 
sensibly, ‘‘ and Adelina will be through 
with the nonsense the more quickly tor 
being allowed to work it off.” 

Incidentally she wrote to Mr. Wilson, 
pére, asking for bis opinion. He replied 
in a typewritten, businesslike note that 
he, too, believed the stage fever would 
soon run its course; and there, so far 
as official action was concerned, the 
matter dropped. 
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Gradually the girls ceased to find sport in the dramatic 
exhibitions and fell away, but Adelina pursued her course 
valiantly and unflaggingly. 

Occasionally Belinda labored with her honestly, trying 
to insert into her brain some rational and practical ideas 
concerning stage life, dramatic art and vaulting ambition ; 
but her efforts were of no avail, and she, too, fell into an 
attitude of tolerant amusement, quite free from alarm. 

It was during the last week of March that the unexpected 
happened. One Tuesday morning Adelina failed to ap- 
pear at chapel. The teacher sent to investigate reported 
her room in order but without occupant. A maid was sent 
to look through the house for the recreant, but came back 
without her. 

Then Belinda, with a flash of intuition, ran up to the 
vacant room. 

The bed had not been slept in. The trunks were 
there, but the girl’s dress-suit case, coat, hat, furs and 
best street frock 
were missing. 

Pinned to the pin- 
cushion Belinda 
found a note, written 
in Adelina’s spidery 
hand. It ran: 


“Tam going away 
to carve out a career 
for myself. It will be 
useless to try to find 
me. ITLhave some 
money, and, if neces- 
sary, I will pawn my 
jewels ; but I will soon 
be making plenty of 
money, and as soon as 
Iam famous I will 
come back to see you 


“Tell my father not 
to worry. I will be 
all right and he won’t 
miss me, and I can’t 
let him keep me from 
my Art any longer. 
If he is willing to let 
me study for the stage 
he can advertise in 
the papers.”’ 


Even in the midst 
of her annoyance 
and her apprehen- 
sion the Youngest 
Teacher could not 
smother a chuckle 
over the melodra- 
matic tone of the 
letter, the reference 
to the jewels —three 
rings, a_ breastpin 
and a watch—the 
serene egotism and 
confidence in immi- 
nent fame and for- 
tune. 

But there was a 
serious side to the 
complication. There 
was no telling into 
what hands the 
stage-struck girl had 
fallen, nor where she 
might have been per- 
suaded to take refuge. It would probably be an easy 
matter to find her with the aid of detectives, even if she 
had confided her plans to no one in the school; but 
meanwhile she might have an unpleasant experience. 

So Belinda’s face was grave as she ran down to Miss 
Ryder’s study with the letter, and it was still grave as she 
went out, a little later, to send a telegram to Mr. Wilson, 
and visit the office of a well-known detective agency. In 
the interval every one in the house had been questioned 
and professed complete ignorance. 

The detective was smilingly optimistic—even scornful. 
The thing was too easy. But when Mr. Wilson, torn 
’twixt distress and vexation, arrived that evening the self- 
confident sleuth had made no progress. Adelina had 
apparently vanished off the face of the earth. 
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That she would, sooner or later, apply to some theatrical 
manager or agency, or interview some teacher of dramatic 
art, was a foregone conclusion, and on the second day after 
her departure it was found that she had tried to obtain 
interviews with several managers and had had a talk with 
one, who good-naturedly told what had taken place at the 
interview. 

‘*Handsome young idiot,” he said to the detective. 
‘« That’s why they let her in; but she hasn’t a gleam of 
intelligence concealed about her, and it would take her a 
lifetime to get rid of her crazy ideas and mannerisms, even 
if there were any hope of her amounting to anything after 
she did get rid of them. Her idea of stage life is a regular 

ipe dream, and she’d never be willing to begin at the 
tang She wouldn’t stand the hard work twenty-four 
hours. She had sort of an idea that she was a howling 
beauty with a genius that didn’t need any training, and 
that it she could only get to see me I'd throw a fit over her 
and start her out on the road at five hundred dollars a 
week to star in ‘Camille,’ or something of that kind. She 
made metired. I’ve seen thousands of the same kind, but 
I talked to her like a Dutch uncle; told her she wasn’t so 
much as a beauty, and that she had a voice like a hurdy- 
gurdy, and that all her ideas about acting were crazy. 
Kind of rough, of course, but wholesome, that sort of talk 
is. I told her genius in the stage line was twins with 
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OBERT’S baby, Robert’s and 
Patty’s, mother’s first grand- 
child, was three months old, and 
So she had not yet bestirred herself 

4 to take the short night’s journey 
that separated her from it. What was 
more, she showed the strangest reluc- 
tance about doing so. 

What the trouble was Alan and I puz- 
zled our brains to make out. Mother 
intrenched herself behind the most friv- 
olous and transparent excuses. 

‘* Woman !’’ Alan would say, putting 
his big hand under her chin and looking 
squarely into her eyes, ‘‘ you are hedg- 
ing.’’ ‘* Woman”’ is Alan's pet name 
for her: one of them, at least. 

She would be a great inconvenience 
to Patty just now, with all her cares, 
was one of these excuses. Patty had only the general 
housemaid ¢ mber 
—it was so sweet of her to come right down to Robert’s 
means when she had had so much before, her own maid 
and everything. Poor Robert! He was mostly pros- 
pects at present, it must be admitted. 

She was not ready, either, as to her gowns, was 
another ; it was between the seasons. Patty and her 
relatives were always so perfectly turned out, to the last 
woman of them; she must hold her own with them for 
Robert’s sake. 

When we brushed these excuses aside, like the chaff 
that they were, she took refuge in weightier ones. 

It would be too great a responsibility to be left alone 
at night in that remote spot, with Patty and the baby, as 
she should be if Robert were called away. He might 
be, at any moment. There were those lonely woods at 
the back, and all that silver —the wedding silver —in the 
safe, and Terence Mulvaney (Robert’s new Airedale, 
so called because with the best of intentions he is always 
going wrong) only a puppy, and the general housemaid 
so young, and the nurse so old, 


ax 


A certain vivid memory from out Alan’s and my child- 
hood made this excuse particularly untenable. In those 
bygone days it was that mother wakened one night to see 
a burglar stealing down the stairs, and was up and after 
him with a pistol before one could say Jack Robirison. 
She hit him in the back, and when he staggered but did 
not drop she popped at him again —through sheer mad- 
ness of the fray and thirst for gore—and kept on pop- 
ping, all the way down the stairs and out the door and 
down the driveway, till he fell into his accomplice’s 
arms and was borne away. What he thought was after 
him Heaven only knows. Alan says that the way 
mother spat fire and sprinted, the regular dime-novel 
way, was an awful lesson for a growing boy. 

The day after the burglary two stilted gentlewomen of 
her acquaintance, discussing the occurrence with her, 
expressed their pained surprise that she should have 
appeared before a burglar in her nightgown. 

** Oh, I didn’t. I appeared behind,’’ was mother’s 
repartee. 

it was when we called this episode to mind that she 
gave up excusing herself on that score and fell back 
upon her incompetence in the matter of baby tending. 

She should be helpless, and worse than helpless, she 
knew. The theories concerning their management had 
changed radically in the last decade. She was a back 
number, and must recognize herself as such. 

It was a ‘‘ bottled”’ baby, anyway. I am convinced 
that mother meant to say ‘‘ bottle’’; she was so taken 
up with the subject-matter of her discourse that final 
endings lost all significance to her. She had never had 
any experience with bottles. The care of them, from 
all she had heard, was something a mere mortal ought 
not to undertake. She should be careless. She should 
poison the baby ; ptomaine poisoning it would be. 

When even this awful consideration failed to move 
Alan and me she played her last card, her trump card: 
she took to her bed ; there she lay for days. 

Was she in pain? 

Oh, no. It was just that she was old. She had run 
down. She had served her day and generation. She 
might linger on a little if Susan brought up her meals — 
hot— but the end was in sight. 


ax 


It was here, in her bed, that we brought her to bay, 
Alan and I, and learned the truth, the whole, unvar- 
nished truth, of the matter—namely, that she did not 
mean to love that baby ; no one should 
make her. She had loved babies 
enough, Robert and Alan and me. 
She was not going to love any more. 

It hurt—it hurt to love little babies, 
the little helpless, clinging things, to 
be necessary to their very existence, to 
be their whole horizon, and then, as 
time went on, to have them grow and 
expand and change, under one’s very 
eyes, into great, towering, self-suffi- 
cient men and women, to have to 
adjust your love to every step of the 
change, to broaden it out, to clip every 
twig of selfishness, until finally you 
must love as God loves, if you love at 
all. Not being God, it hurt —it hurt. 
She was not going to ‘do it any more— 
not if she had a hundred grandchildren 
was she going to do it. 
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She was going to wait until the little 
thing had grown up; had done its 
broadening and its changing; had set- 
tled down into its other relations in life, 
and she knew just how necessary she 
was going to be to it. Then she would 
love it, but not until then. 

She was going to be good to it—oh! 
dear me! yes! She was going to knit 
things for it, was going to cover it from 
its head to its heels with her handiwork, 
was going to give it a library —she had 
just heard of a grandmother who had 
given a new-born baby a library that it 
could grow up to and enjoy —and por- 
ringers and a bank account. There 
was nothing she was not going to do 
for it, except to love it until it was 
grown: that she would not do. 

Gasping, choking and sobbing, working her thin, little 
hands hysterically in and out vi each other, the truth 
came out. If our good old Bishop had sworn, or the 
church furnace had turned into a volcano and blown up 
the pews and the altar, | could not have been more 
aghast than at such sentiments from mother. 


ox 


It was Alan who was not aghast, Alan who understood. 
Never having been a mother himself, I do not see how 
he came to do it, but he did. Alan is wonderfully nice 
when he is nice. He must have been inordinately so 
this time, for mother rose, that very afternoon, from 
her bed of prostration— moral prostration— with a reso- 
lute, hinder-me-not-ye-much-loved-saints sort of expres- 
sion on her countenance, gowned herself daintily, and 
dined with us, as usual, in the candle-light. 

The next day she left on the evening train for Robert’s. 
Alan put her into a stateroom, all by herself, with a 
bunch of roses as big as herself. Alan is not rich, but 
men do extravagant things for their sweethearts. 

A day or two, and letters from her began to come. 
Extracts from them tell best the story of the next few 
weeks : 

‘* Poor Patty, she is so tried with her nurse: not the 
trained nurse—she has gone—but the one Mrs. 
McNaughton recommended so highly. She lived with 
her twenty years, and, upon my word, I think she had 
better go back and live with her again. Elderly stupid- 
ity is so un-get-at-able. 

‘* Patty told her the other morning to test the baby’s 
bath with the thermometer, and if she didn’t hold it in 
till it got up to the requisite number of degrees and then 
whip it out without waiting to see how much higher it 

would go if she gave it a chance. It is of the Lord’s 
mercy the poor Tittle thing was not scalded. Patty 
bathes her herself now. I warm the tow els." 





“oF atty was so ‘done up this morning —poor c hild, she 
doesn’t sleep as she should — that I made her stay in bed, 
had her breakfast sent up, and bathed the baby myself, 
She loves her bath, the dear little thing —she wouldn’t 
be Robert’s baby if she did not—but she does abhor 
being dressed. The minute her little shirt so much as 
touches her she begins-— howl! how that dear child 
does howl! Of course, we have to persevere. If we 
didn’t accustom her to her clothes from the start she 
might grow up into one of those dreadful dress-reform 
creatures. She is too exquisitely pretty for that. 

‘* Do you know, though, this morning, when / bathed 
her, she did not make a sound. There is everything in 
knowing how to handle a baby, and knowing that you 
know how. 

‘*Patty does beautifully, the dear child, beautifully ; 
but she breaks out in a cold perspiration all over, and 
her hands tremble, and the tears come into her eyes. 
The baby thinks it is a vale of tears all around, and 
so she makes the most of it.” 


Or 


‘* Old Elderly, the nurse, was falling all over herself 
last night, she was so tired. She gets worn out just 
being her own self, | think, so Patty and I sent her up 
into the third story to sleep, and took the baby our- 
selves ; or, rather, | took it into my room to sleep by 
me in its little bassinet. 

** Robert was away, so Patty and I left the door open 
between our rooms, and when she was ready for bed she 
came in to kiss the baby good-night and we had a regular 
boarding-school seance in our robes de nuit. There 
wasn’t an inch of Robert’s perfections we did not touch 
upon. We were actually hungry with enthusiasm when 
we got through. We went downstairs 
and looted the refrigerator, and had a 
midnight supper on the dining-room 
table with all the shades up. We 
never noticed them. And those lonely 
woods lying all about us. And the 
maid so young, and the nurse so old, 
and Terence Mulvaney only a puppy 
— soggy with sleep in ‘the laundry, at 
that. The maid will certainly leave if 
Terence sleeps on her damped-down 
clothes again. 


st Do you know, dear, I hate to say 
it, but Robert has changed since he 
was married, and not for the better. 
He has grown selfish and grasping, 
and I don’t feel free to tell him so, the 
way I used to. That’s the worst of 
married sons : one cannot have at them 


the way one did when they were little. One’s spanking 
instincts have to be curbed at every turn. Patty is too 
utterly sweet and unselfish with him, that is the trouble. 

‘* He is worst about the baby afternoons. Poor little 
thing, she lies flat on her back twenty-three hours out of 
the twenty-four. It’s the new régime, you know, the 
papoose régime. From five to six in the afternoon, 
though, before she goes to bed for the night—she has 
been going to bed ever since I got here ; poor little thing, 
she doesn’t do ¢ is taken up and held 
if she asks to be. Ask? I should say she did. The 
way she improves every minute of that hour would wring 
tears from a grindstone. She doesn’t merely cuddle, 
she clings in every little muscle, like a lichen to a rock. 

‘* Patty and I do not feel that that hour is Elderly’s 
perquisite ; she has very large wages as it is ; so we send 
her out at five for her constitutional — she has one every 
day : it was in the bond—and I hold the baby. 

‘We had it all beautifully arranged till Robert upset 
everything. He used to get home barely in time to 
dress for dinner, but now he is here on the stroke of five. 
He swings himself off that great boomerang of an electric 
and swarms up through the wood path, right through the 
flower-beds and up the stairs, and takes the baby away 
fromme. I might bea bush the way he picks her out of 
my arms. I resisted at first. I held on. But Robert, 
the crazy creature, threw up the window and called for 
help. ‘ Help! help! help!’ he shouted at the top of his 
lungs. He always used to do that, you remember, when 
1 opposed him about anything, and for fear of the neigh- 
bors and the police I would have to give in. 

‘* He doesn’t care a row of pins tor the new régime, 
Robert doesn’t ; he knocks itinto flinders. He actually 
dances clog dances with that baby in his arms. Patty 
and I expostulate until we are black in the face, but we 
can’t make any impression on him, not the least. 

*** You don’t suppose,’ is what he says, ‘I am going 
to go to all the expense of a baby and not do anything 
I please with her, do you?’”’ 


ox 


‘* Patty’s mother is so different from Robert. Do you 
know, dear, if I had had a sister I would like her to have 
been exactly like Patty’s mother, so big-natured and 
sweet. 

‘ Yesterday we sent Patty and Robert off to a dinner 
party for the first time since the baby came. Patty 
wore her wedding gown and looked like a little girl 
again. Robert was quite off his head abouther. We 
undressed the baby and had dinner together after they 
had gone, Patty’s mother and I. We were just agoniz- 
ingly polite to each other, each was so afraid of infringing 
on the other’s rights. ‘ After you, my dear Alphonse,’ 
‘ After you, my dear Gaston,’ was not in it. 

‘* 1 told Patty the other day that I wished I were like 
her mother, so big and generous-looking and command- 
ing, but Patty said she might be afraid of me then, not 
being her own mother. 

‘ She doesn’t let Robert tease me about being so little 
and thin and blow-away-looking, the way he used to. 
She is very severe with him about it. I wonder, dear, 
could you break Alan of it, too. 

‘* Some old ladies shrink with age, you know, and 
some expand, and, whichever way it is, you cannot help 
yourself. It is the Lord, dear; He must do what 
seemeth Him good.” 

Mother’s scriptural quotations come on one so sud- 
denly, out of a clear sky, that it is a little difficult 
sometimes to be solemnized by them. 

The weeks rolled by. Covertly, with dawning con- 
sternation, Alan and I met each other’s eyes. 

Was she ever coming home, ‘‘ that woman’’? 

Alan wrote threateningly to Robert about it. 

Robert wrote copious, irrelevant letters in return, 
varied, now and again, when he began to see we really 
meant what we said, by telegrams, loosely worded and 
ambiguous, promising everything and nothing. We 
could not lay a finger upon him anywhere. 

Was there any legal means, I asked Alan, by which 
one could possess one’s self of the body of one’s parent 
if she elected to stay elsewhere ? 

I might know there was not, Alan snapped back 
savagely. There was brute force, though. He was 
bigger than Robert. He should leave the next day. 


ox 


Alan did not have to carry out his threat. 

Mother appeared one day, suddenly, without an- 
nouncement. There was that in her bearing, though, 
which led Alan and me to infer that her coming had been 
the result of a grim impulse to face the worst that duty 
demanded of her and be done with it. Self-sacrifice 
exuded from her at every pore. 

She was glad to see us: oh, yes, unfeignedly glad ; 
but it was a chastened, far-away, absent-minded species 
of gladness. Even when she looked at us, straight at 
us, in those first few days after her home-coming, we had 
the feeling that it was with her bodily eyes only that she 
regarded us, that her soul’s gaze was fixed upon some 
distant, sweetheart-satisfying vision, with which, from 
inherent uninterestingness, we could not hope to 
compete. 

It has worn off a little now, this far-away manner of 
mother’s. A normal interest in her surroundings is 
beginning to establish itself. 

Nevertheless, Alan and I recognize, with wholesome 
humility, that our mother’s affection is no longer to be 
poured out upon us exclusively, in inverse ratio to our 
deserts, as of yore. Unless, by our daily walk and con- 
versation, we earn it we will not get it. Robert’s baby 
will take it all. 
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Ernest Thompson Seton’s Beautiful Pigeon Story 
Arnaux, the Homing Pigeon 


By the Author of “Wild Animals | Have Known,” and Iliustrated by Himself 


a ata | PASSED through the side door of the big barn 

sa?) on West Nineteenth Street. The mild smell of 
the well-kept stable was lost in the sweet odor 
of the hay as we mounted a ladder and entered 
the long garret. The south end was walled 
off, and the familiar ‘‘ Coo-oo —coo-o00 — ooruk 
—at-a-coo,”’ varied with the ‘* whirr-whirr-whirr’’ of 
wings, informed us that we were at the Pigeon-loft. 

This was the home of a famous lot of birds, and to-day 
there was to be a training race among fifty of the young- 
sters. They had been 
taken out for short dis- 
tances with their parents 
once or twice, then set 
free to return to the loft. 
Now for the first time 
they were to be flown 
without the old ones. 
The point of start was 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
It was a long journey * 
for their first unaided 
attempt. ‘* But then,” 
the trainer remarked, 

‘*that’s how we weed 

out the fools; only the 

best birds maKe it, and 
that’s all we want 
back.”’ 

There was another 
side to the flight. It 
was to be a race among 
those that did return. 
Each of the men about 
the loft, as well as 
several neighboring fan- 
ciers, were interested in 
one or another of the 
Homers. They made 
up a purse for the winner, and on me, as an unprejudiced 
outsider, devolved the important duty of deciding which 
should take the stakes. Not the first bird dack, but the 
first bird info the /oft, was to win; for a bird that returns to 
his neighborhood merely, without first reporting at home, 
is of little use as a letter-carrier. 


at 


The Homing Pigeon used to be called the Carrier 
because it carried messages; but here I found the name 
Carrier restricted to the show-bird, the creature with gro- 
tesquely developed wattles and leg-feathers ; the one that 
carries the messages is now called the Homer, or Homing 
Pigeon—the bird that always comes home. These 
Pigeons are not of any special color, nor have they any of 
the fancy adornments of the kind that figure in bird-shows. 
They are not bred for style, but for speed and for their 
mental gifts. They must be true to their home, and able 
to return to it without fail. The sense of direction is now 
believed to be located in the bony labyrinth of the ear. 
There is no creature with finer sense of locality and direc- 
tion than a good Homer, and the only visible proof of it is 
the great bulge on each side of the head over the ears — 
that, and the superb wings that complete his equipment to 
obey the noble impulse of home love. And now the 
mental and physical gifts of the last lot of young birds were 
to be put to test. 

Although there were plenty of witnesses I thought it 
best to close all but one of the Pigeon doors, and stand 
ready to shut that behind the first arrival. 

I shall never forget the sensations of that day. I had 
been warned : ‘‘ They start at 12, they should be here at 
12:30; but look out! they come like a whirlwind. You 
hardly see them till they’re in.”’ 

We were ranged along the inside of the loft, each with an 
eye to a crack or a partly-closed Pigeon door, anxiously 
scanning the southwestern horizon, when some one 
shouted : ‘‘ Look out—here they come!’’ Like a white 
cloud they burst into view, low skimming over the city 
roofs, around a great chimney pile, and in two seconds 
after first being seen they were back. The flash of white, 
the rush of pinions, were all so sudden, so short, that, 
though preparing, I was unprepared. I was at the only 
open door. A whistling arrow of blue shot in, lashed my 
face with its pinions, and passed. 

I had hardly time to drop the little door as a yell burst 
from the men: ‘‘Arnaux! Arnaux! I told you he 
would. Oh, he’s a darling, only three months old and a 
winner—he’s a little darling!’’ and Arnaux’s owner 
danced, more for joy in his bird than in the purse he had 
won. 

The men sat or kneeled, watching him in positive rever- 
ence as he gulped’a quantity of water, then turned to the 
food-trough. 

‘* Look at that eye, those wings; and did you ever see 
such a breast; oh, but he’s the real grit!’’ so his owner 
prattled to the silent ones whose birds had been defeated. 


ox 


That was the beginning of Arnaux’s exploits. Best of 
fifty birds from a good loft, his future was bright with 
promise. 

He was invested with the silver anklet of the Sacred 
Order of the High Homer. It bore his number, 2590 C, a 
number which to-day means much to all men in the world 
of the Homing Pigeon. 

In that first flight from Elizabeth only forty birds had 
returned. It is usually so. Some were weak and got left 
behind, some were foolish and strayed. By this simple 
process of flight selection the Pigeon owners kept improv- 
ing their stock. Of the ten, five were seen no more, 
but five returned later that day, not all at once, but 
straggling in. The last of the loiterers was a big, 
lubberly blue Pigeon. The man in the loft at the time 
called : ‘*‘ Here comes that old sap-headed blue that Jaky 
was betting on. I didn’t suppose he would come back, 
and I didn’t care, neither, for it’s my belief he has a streak 
of Pouter.’’ 

The Big Blue, also called ‘‘ Corner-box,’’ from the nest 
where he was hatched, had shown remarkable vigor from 











“When Thrown Into the Air He Circled Around the Ship, 
Then Around Again, Higher and Higher” 


the first. Though all were about the same age he had 
grown faster than the others, was bigger, and incidentally 
handsomer, though the fanciers cared little for that. He 
seemed fully aware of his importance and early showed 
a disposition to bully his smaller cousins. His owner 
prophesied great things of him, but in Billy’s mind grave 
doubts arose over the length of his neck, the size of his 
crop, his carriage, and his oversize. ‘* A bird can’t make 
time pushing a bag of wind ahead of him; them long legs 
is dead weight, an’ a neck like that ain’t got no gimp init,”’ 

Billy would grunt dispar- 

agingly as he cleaned out 

-— - the loft of a morning. 


or 

The training of the birds 
went on after this at regular 
times. The distance of 
the start from home was 
‘‘jumped” twenty-five or 
thirty miles farther each 
| day, and its direction 
changed, till the Homers 
knew the country for one 
_ hundred and fifty miles 
around New York. The 
| original fifty birds dwindled 
* to twenty, for the rigid proc- 

ess weeds out not only the 

weak and foolish but also 

those who may have tem- 

porary ailments or acci- 
dents, or who may make 
the mistake of overeating 
at the beginning. There 
were many fine birds in 
the flock, broad-breasted, 
bright-eyed, long-winged 
creatures, made for swiftest 
flight, for high, unconscious emprise: for these were des- 
tined to be messengers in the service of man in times of 
serious need. Their colors were motley, white, blue or 
brown. They wore no uniform, but each and all of the 
chosen remnant had the brilliant eye and the bulging ears 
of the. finest Homer blood—and best and choicest of all, 
nearly always first among them was little Arnaux. He 
had not much to distinguish him when at rest, for now all 
of the band had the silver anklet ; but in the air it was that 
Arnaux showed his make, and when the opening of the 
hamper gave the order, ‘‘ Start,’’ it was Arnaux that first 
got under way, soared to the height deemed needful to 
exclude all local influences, 
divined the road. to home and 
took it, pausing not for food, 
drink or company. 

Notwithstanding Billy’s evil 
forecasts the Big Blue of the 
Corner-box was one of the 
chosen twenty. He was often 
late in return — he never was first 
—and sometimes when he came 
back some hours behind the rest 
it was plain that he was neither 
hungry nor thirsty, sure signs 
that he was a loiterer by the way. 
Still, he had come back, and now 
he wore on his ankle, like the 
rest, the sacred badge, and a 
number from the roll of possible 
fame. Billy despised him, set 
him in poor contrast with Arnaux; , 
but his owner would reply: 
‘*Give him a chance —‘ soon 
ripe, soon rotten,’ an’ I always 
notice the best bird is the slowest 
to show up at first.’’ 


on 


Before a year little Arnaux had 
made a record. The hardest of 
all work is over sea, for there is 
no chance of aid from landmarks, 
and the hardest of all times at sea 
is a fog, for then even the sun is 
blotted out, and there is nothing 
whatever for guidance. With 
memory, sight and sound un- 
available, the Homer has one 
thing left, and herein is his great 
strength: the inborn sense of 
direction. There is only one 
thing that can destroy this, and 
that is fear, hence the necessity 
of a stout little heart between 
those noble wings. 

Arnaux, with two of his order 
in course of training, had been 
shipped on an ocean steamer 
bound for Europe. They were 
to be released out of sight of 
land, but a heavy fog set in and 
forbade their start. The steamer 
took them on, the intention being 
to send them back on the next 
vessel. When ten hours out the PRESS 
engine broke down, the fog set- 
tled dense over the sea, and the 
vessel was adrift and helpless as 
a log. She could only whistle for assistance, and so far as 
results were concerned the captain might as well have wig- 
wagged. Then the Pigeons were thought of. Starback, 
2592 C, was first selected. A message for help was writ- 
ten on waterproof paper, rolled up and lashed to his tail- 
feathers on the under side. He was thrown into the 
air and disappeared. Half an hour later a second, the 
Big Blue Corner-box, 2600 C, was freighted with a mes- 
sage. He flew up, but almost immediately returned, and 
alighted on the rigging. He was the picture of Pigeon 
fear; nothing would induce him to leave the ship. He 








was so terrorized that he was easily caught and igno- 
miniously thrust back into the coop. 

Now the third was brought out—a small, chunky bird. 
The shipmen did not know him, but they noted down from 
his anklet his name and number— Arnaux, 2590 — - 
meant nothing to them, but the officer who held him noted 
that his heart did not beat so wildly as had done that of the 
last bird. The message was taken from the Big Blue. It 
ran: ‘* Ten A.M., Tuesday. We broke our shait two hun- 
dred and ten miles out from New York; we are drifting 
helplessly in the fog. Send out a tug as soon as possible. 
We are whistling one long, followed at once by one short, 
every sixty seconds. (Signed) The Captain.”’ 

This was rolled up, wrapped in waterproof film, 
addressed to the steamship company, and lashed to the 
under side of Arnaux’s middle tail-feather. 

When thrown into the air ne circled around the ship, then 
around again higher, then again higher in a wider circle, 
and he was lost to view ; and still higher till quite out of 
sight and feeling of the ship and above the fog. Shut out 
now from the use of all his senses but one, he gave himself 
up to that. Strong in him it was, and untrammeled of that 
murderous despot, Fear. True as a needle to the pole 
went Arnaux now, no hesitation, no doubts; within one 
minute of leaving the coop he was speeding straight as a 
ray of light for the loft where he was born, the only place 
on earth where he could be made content. 
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That afternoon Billy was on duty when the whistle of 
fast wings was heard, a blue flyer flashed into the loft and 
made for the water-trough. He was gulping down mouth- 
ful after mouthful when Billy gasped: ‘‘ Why, Arnaux, it’s 
you—you beauty.”” Then, with the quick habit of the 
Pigeon man, he pulled out his watch and marked the time, 
2:40 P.M. A glance showed the tie-string on the tail. He 
shut the door, and dropped the catching-net quickly over 
Arnaux’s head. A minute later he had the roll in his 
hand ; in two minutes he was speeding to the office of the 
company, for there was a fat tip in view. There he learned 
that Arnaux had made the two hundred and ten miles in 
fog, over sea, in four hours and forty minutes, and within 
one hour the needful help had set out for the steamer. 

Two hundred and ten miles in fog over sea in four hours 
and forty minutes! This was a noble record. It was duly 
inscribed in the rolls of the Homing Club. Arnaux was 
held while the secretary with rubber stamp and indelible 
ink printed on the first snowy primary of his right wing the 
record of the feat, with the date and reference number. 

Starback, the second bird, never was heard of again. 
No doubt he perished at sea. 











“Under the Palisades He Passed, Under the Peregrines’ Eyrie” 


Blue Corner-box came back on the tug. 

That was the beginning of Arnaux’s fame, his first public 
record, but others came fast, and several curious scenes 
were enacted in that old Pigeon-loft, with Arnaux as the 
central figure. One day a carriage drove up to the stable, 
a white-haired gentleman got out, climbed the dirty stairs, 
and sat all morning in the loft with Billy. Peering from 
his gold-rimmed glasses first at a lot of papers, next 
across the roofs of the city, watching, waiting, for what? 
News from a little place not forty miles one 2 News of 
greatest weight to him—tidings that would make or 
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break him, tidings that must reach him before they 
could be telegraphed: a telegram meant at least an 
hour’s delay at each end. What was faster than that for 
forty miles? In those days there was but one thing: a 
high-class Homer. Money would count for nothing if 
he could win. The best, the very best, at any price, he 
must have, and Arnaux, with seven indelible records on 
his wings, was the chosen messenger. An hour went 
by, another, and a third was begun, when with whistle 
of wings the blue meteor flashed into the loft. Billy 
slammed the door and caught him. Deftly he snipped 
the threads and handed the roll to the banker. The 
old man turned deathly pale, fumbled it open, then his 
color came back. ‘‘ Thank God!” he gasped, and 
then went speeding to his office, master of the situation. 
Little Arnaux had saved him. 

The banker wanted to buy the Homer, feeling ina 
vague way that he ought to honor and cherish him ; but 
Billy was very clear about it. ‘‘ What’sthe good? You 
can’t buy a Homer’s heart. You could keep him a 

risoner, that’s all, but nothing on earth could make him 
orsake the old loft where he was hatched.” 

So Arnaux stayed at 211 West Nineteenth Street. But 
the banker did not forget. 

There is in our country a class of miscreants who 
think a flying Pigeon is fair game, because he is proba- 
bly far from home, or they shoot him because it is hard 
to fix the crime. Many a noble Homer, speeding with 
a life-or-death message, has been shot down by one of 
these wretches and remorselessly made into a potpie. 
Arnaux’s brother, Arnolf, with three fine records on his 
wings, was thus murdered in the act of bearing a hasty 
summons for the doctor. As he fell dying at the gun- 
ner’s feet his superb wings, spread out, displayed his 
list of victories. The silver badge on his leg was there, 
and the gunner was smitten with remorse. He had the 
message sent on, and he returned the dead bird to the 
Homing Club, saying that he ‘‘ found it.’’ The owner 
came to see him, the gunner broke down under cross- 
examination, and was forced to admit that he himself 
had shot the Homer, but did so in behalf of a poor sick 
neighbor who craved a Pigeon pie. 

There were tears in the wrath of the Pigeon man. 
‘* My bird, my beautiful Arnolf! Twenty times he has 
brought vital messages, three times has-he made records, 
twice has he saved human lives ; and you’d shoot him 
for a potpie! I could punish you under the law, but I 
have no heart for such a poor revenge. I only ask you 
this : if ever you have a sick neighbor who wants a Pigeon 


pie come to us: we'll freely supply him with pie-breed | 


squabs ; but if you have a trace of manhood about you 
you will never, never again shoot, or allow others to 
shoot, our noble and priceless messengers.”’ 

This took place while the banker was in touch with the 
loft, while his heart was warm for the Pigeons. He was 
a man of influence, and the Pigeon protection legislation 
at Albany was the immediate fruit of Arnaux’s exploit. 


Ox 


Billy had never liked the Corner-box Blue (2600 C). 
Notwithstanding the fact that he still continued in the 
ranks of the silver badge, Billy believed he was poor 
stuff. The steamer incident seemed to prove him a 
coward ; he certainly was a bully. 

One morning when Billy went in there was a row. 
Two Pigeons, a large and a small, were alternately 
clenching and sparring all over the floor, feathers were 
flying, there was dust and commotion everywhere. As 
soon as they were separated Billy found the little one 
was Arnaux and the big one was the Corner-box Blue. 
Arnaux had made a good fight, but was overmatched, 
for the Big Blue was half as heavy again. 

It was soon very clear what they had fought over—a 
pretty little lady Pigeon of the bluest Homing blood. 
The Big Blue cock had kept up a state of bad feeling 
by his bullying, but it was the Little Lady that had 
made them close in mortal combat, and Billy, not 
having authority to wring the Big Blue’s neck, decided 
to interfere as far as he could in behalf of his favorite 
Arnaux. 

Pigeon marriages are arranged somewhat like those of 
mankind. Propinquity is the first thing ; force the pair 
together for a time, and let Nature take its course. So 
Billy locked Arnaux and the Little Lady up together in 
a separate apartment for two weeks, and to make doubly 
sure he locked the Big Blue up with an Available Lady 
in another apartment for two weeks. 

Things turned out just as was expected. The Little 
Lady surrendered to Arnaux and the Available Lady to 
the Big Blue. Two nests were begun and everything 
shaped for a ‘‘ lived happily ever after.’’ But the Big 
Blue was very big and handsome. He could blow out 
his crop, and strut in the sun, and make rainbows all 
around his neck in a way that might turn the heart of 
the staidest Homerine. 


ox 


Arnaux, though sturdily built, was small, and, except 
for his brilliant eyes, not especially good-looking. More- 
over, he was often away on important business, and the 
Big Blue had nothing to do but stay around the loft and 
display his unlettered wings. 

It is the very proper custom of moralists to point to the 
Pigeon for an example of love and constancy. But alas! 
there are exceptions. Vice is not by any means limited 
to the human race. 

At the outset Arnaux’s wife had been deeply impressed 
with the Big Blue, and now that Arnaux was absent the 
dreadful thing took place. 

Arnaux returned from Boston one day to find that the 
Big Blue, while he retained his own Available Lady in 
the corner box, had also annexed the box and wife that 
belonged to himself, and a desperate battle followed. 
The only spectators were the two wives, and they main- 
tained an indifferent aloofness. Arnaux fought with his 
famous wings, but they were none the better weapons be- 
cause they now bore twenty records. His beak and feet 
were small, as became his blood, and his brave little heart 
could not make up for his lack of weight. The battle 
went against him. His wife sat unconcernedly in the nest 
as though it were not her affair, and Arnaux might have 
been killed but for the timely arrival of Billy. He was 
savage enough to wring the Blue bird’s neck, but the 
bully escaped from the loft in time. Billy took tender 
care of Arnaux for a few days. At the end of a week he 


was well, and in ten days he was again on the road. 
Meanwhile he had evidently forgiven his faithless wife, 
for without any apparent feeling he took up his nesting 
as before. 

That month Arnaux made two new records. He 
brought a message ten miles in eight minutes, and he 
came from Boston in four hours. Every moment of the 
way he had been impelled by the master passion of home- 
love. But it was a poor home-coming, if his wife figured 
in his thoughts at all, for he found her again flirting with 
the Big Blue cock. Tired as he was, the duel was 
renewed, and again would have been to a finish but for 
Billy’s interference. He separated the fighters, then 
shut the Blue up in a coop, determined to get rid of him. 
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Meanwhile the ‘‘ All-Age Sweepstakes Handicap’”’ 
from Chicago to New York was on: a race of one thou- 
sand miles. Arnaux had been entered six months 
before. His forfeit money was up, and, notwithstanding 
his domestic complications, his friends felt that he must 
not fail to appear. 

The birds were shipped by train to Chicago and liber- 
ated at intervals according to their handicap, and the 
last of the ‘‘ start’’ was Arnaux. They lost no time, 
and outside of Chicago several of the prime racers joined 
by common impulse, and the racing flock went through 
the air on the same invisible track. A Homer may make 
a straight line when following his general sense ot direc- 
tion, but when following a familiar back track he sticks 
to the well-remembered landmarks. Most of the birds 
had been trained by way of Cleveland. Arnaux knew 
the Cleveland route, but he also knew the way by 
Detroit, and soon after leaving Lake Michigan he took 
the straight line for Detroit. Thus he caught up in his 
handicap and had the advantage of many miles. Detroit, 
Buffalo, Rochester, with their familiar towers and chim- 
neys, faded behind him, and Syracuse was near at hand. 
It was now late afternoon, six hundred miles in twelve 
hours he had flown, and was undoubtedly leading the 
race ; but the usual thirst of the flyer had attacked him. 
Skimming over the city roofs he saw a flock of Pigeons 
about their home, aid Geecendie from his high course 
in two or three great circles, he followed the ingoing 
Pigeons to the loft, drank greedily at the strange trough, 
as he had often done before, and as every Pigeon lover 
hospitably expects the messengers to do. The owner 
of the loft was there, and noted the strange bird. He 
stepped quietly up where hecould inspect him. One of 
his own Pigeons made momentary opposition to the 
stranger, and Arnaux, sparring sidewise with an open 
wing in Pigeon style, displayed the long array of printed 
records. ‘The man was a fancier. He started, pulled 
the string that shut the flying door, and in a few minutes 
Arnaux was his prisoner. 

The robber spread the much-inscribed wings, read 
record after record, and glancing at the silver badge 
—it should have been gold—he read his name: 
‘* Arnaux!” then he exclaimed: ‘* Arnaux! Arnaux! 
Oh, I’ve heard of you, you little beauty, and it’s glad I 
am to trap you.”’ He snipped the message from his tail, 
unrolled it, and read: ‘* Arnaux left Chicago at 4 A. M., 
scratched in the Any-Age Sweepstakes for New York.”’ 

‘* Six hundred miles in twelve hours! By the powers, 
that’s a record-breaker,’’ and the Pigeon-stealer gently, 
almost reverently, put the fluttering bird back into 
a padded cage. ‘‘ Well,” he added, ‘‘ I know it’s no 
use trying to make you stay, but I can breed from 
you and have some of your strain.’’ 
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So Arnaux was shut up in a large and comfortable loft 
with several other prisoners. The man, though a thief, 
was a lover of Homers. He gave his captive everything 
that could insure his comfort and safety. For three 
months he left him in that loft. At first Arnaux did 
nothing all day but walk up and down the wire screen, 
looking high and low for means of escape, but in the 
fourth month he seemed to have abandoned the attempt, 
and the watchful jailer began the second part of his 
scheme. He introduced a coy young lady Pigeon, but 
it did not seem to answer ; Arnaux was not even civil to 
her. After a time the jailer removed the female, and 
Arnaux was left in solitary confinement for a month. 
Now a different female was brought in, but with no better 
luck, and thus it went on for a year, different charmers 
being introduced. Arnaux either violently repelled 
them or was scornfully indifferent, and at times the old 
longing to get away came back with twofold power, so 
that he darted up and down the wire front or dashed with 
all his force against it. When the storied feathers of his 
wings began to moult his jailer saved them as precious 
things, and as each new feather came he reproduced on 
it the story of its owner’s fame. 

Two years had gone slowly by, and the jailer at length 
put Arnaux in a new loft with a new lady Pigeon. By 
chance she closely resembled the faithless one at home. 
Arnaux actually seemed to heed this latest one. Once 
the jailer thought he saw his famous prisoner paying 
some slight attention to the charmer, and yes! he surely 
saw her preparing anest. Then, assuming that they had 
reached a final understanding, the jailer for the first time 
opened the outlet, and Arnaux was free. Did he hang 
around in doubt, did he hesitate? No, not for one 
moment. As soon as the drop of the door left open the 
way he shot through, he spread those wonderful blazoned 
wings, and with no second thought for the latest Circe 
sprang from the hated prison loft — away and away. 
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We have no means of looking into the Pigeon mind ; 
we may go wrong in conjuring up for it deep thoughts 
of love and welcome home; but we are safe in this, we 
cannot too strongly paint, we cannot too highly praise 
and glorify, that wonderful God-implanted, mankind- 
fostered home-love that glows unquenchably in this noble 
bird. Call it what you like, a mere instinct deliberately 
constructed by man for his selfish ends, explain it away 
if you will, dissect it, misname it, and it still is there, in 
overwhelming, imperishable master-power as long as the 
brave little heart and wings can beat. 

Home, sweet home. Never had mankind a deeper 
love of home than had Arnaux. The trials and sorrows 
of the old Pigeon-loft were forgotten in that all- 
dominating force of his nature. Not years of prison 


bars, not later loves nor fear of death, could down its 
power ; and Arnaux, had the gift of song been his, must 
surely have sung as sings a hero in his highest joy, when 
he sprang from the “‘ lighting ’’ board up, circling free, 
soaring, up, up, in widening, heightening circles of ashy 
blue, in the blue, flashing those many-lettered wings of 
white, till they seemed like jets of fire— up, and on, driven 
by that home-love, faithful to his only home and to his 
faithless love ; closing his eyes, they say; closing his 
ears, they tell; shutting his mind, we all believe—to 
nearer things, to two years of his life, to one-half of his 
prime — but soaring in the blue, retiring, as a saint might 
do, into his inner self, giving himself up to that inmost 
guide. He was the captain of the ship, but the pilot, 
the chart and compass all, were that deep-implanted 
instinct. One thousand feet above the trees the inscrut- 
able whisper came, and Arnaux, in arrowy swiftness 
now, was pointing for the south-southeast. The little 
flashes of white fire on each side were lost in the low 
sky, and the reverent robber of Syracuse saw Arnaux 
never more. 

The fast express was steaming down the valley. It 
was far ahead, but Arnaux overtook and passed it, as 
the Wild Duck passes the swimming Muskrat. High in 
the valleys he went, low over the hills of Chenango, 
where the pines were combing the breezes. Out from 
his oak-tree eyrie a Hawk came wheeling and sailing, 
silent, for he had marked the flyer and meant him for 
his prey. Arnaux turned neither right nor left, nor 
raised nor lowered his flight, nor lost a wing-beat. The 
Hawk was in waiting in the gap ahead, and Arnaux 
ane him, even as a Deer in his prime may pass by a 

ar in his pathway. Home! home! was the only 
burning thought, the blinding impulse. 
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Beat — beat — beat —those flashing pinions went with 
speed unslacked on the now familiar road. In an hour 
the Catskills were at hand. In two hours he was pass- 
ing over them. Old friendly places, swiftly coming now, 
lent more force to his wings. Home! home! was the 
silent song that his heart was singing. Like the traveler 
dying of thirst who sees the palm trees far ahead, his 
brilliant eyes took in the distant smoke of Manhattan. 

Out from the crest of the Catskills there launched a 
Falcon. Swiftest of the race of rapine, proud of his 
strength, proud of his wings, he rejoiced in a worthy 
prey. Many and many a Pigeon had been borne to his 
nest, and riding the wind he came, swooping, reserving 
his strength, awaiting the proper time. Oh, how well 
he knew the very moment. Down—down likea flashing 
javelin: no Wild Duck, no Hawk could elude him, for 
this was a Falcon. Turn back now, oh, Homer, and 
save yourself: go around the dangerous hills. Did he 
turn? Nota whit, for this was Arnaux. Home! home! 
home! was his only thought. For the danger he merely 
added to his speed, and the Peregrine stooped : stooped 
at what ?—a flashing of color—a twinkling of whiteness 
—and went back empty; while Arnaux cleft the air of 
the valley as a stone from a sling, to be lost—a white- 
winged bird—a spot with flashing halo—and quickly, a 
speck in the offing. On down the valley of the Hudson, 
the well-known highway —for two years he had not 
seen it! Now he dropped low, as the noon breeze 
came forth and ruffled the river below him. 

Home! home! home! and the towers of a city are 
coming into view! Home! home! past the great spider 
bridge of Poughkeepsie, skimming, skirting the river 
banks. Low now by the bank as the windarose. Low, 
alas! too low! What fiend was it tempted a gunner in 
June to lurk on that hill by the margin? What devil 
directed his gaze to the twinkling of white that came 
from the blue to the northward? Oh, Arnaux, Arnaux, 
skimming low, forget not the gunner of old! Too low, 
too low you are clearing that hill. Too low—/(oo late / 
+ al nay and the death hail has reached him; 
reached, maimed, but not downed him. Out of the 
beating pinions broken feathers printed with records go 
fluttering earthward. The ‘‘ nought’’ of his sea record 
is gone : not two hundred and ten, but twenty-one miles, 
it now reads. Oh, shameful pillage! A dark stain 
appears on his bosom, but Arnaux keeps on. Home, 
homeward bound. The danger is past in an instant. 
Home, homeward he steers, straight as before, but the 
wonderful speed is diminished; not a mile a minute 
now; and the wind makes undue sounds in his tat- 
tered pinions. The stain in his breast tells of broken 
force, but on, straight on, he flies. Home, home is 
in sight, and the pain in his breast is forgotten. The 
tall towers of the city are in clear view of his farseeing 
eye as he skims by the high cliffs of Jersey. On—on— 
the pinion may flag, the eye may darken, but the home- 
love is stronger and stronger. 
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Under the tall Palisades, where, screened from the 
wind, he passed, over the sparkling water, over the trees, 
under the Peregrines’ eyrie, under the pirates’ castle 
where the great, grim Peregrines lurked, peering like 
black-masked highwaymen, and marked the oncoming 
Pigeon. Arnaux knew them of ».ld. Many a message 
was lying undelivered in that nest, many a record-bearing 
plume had fluttered away from its fastness. But Arnaux 
had faced them before, and now he came as before—on, 
onward, swift, but not as he had been—the deadly gun 
had sapped his force, had lowered his speed. On, on— 
and the Peregrines, biding their time, went forth like two 
bow-bolts ; strong and lightning swift, they went against 
one weak and wearied. 

Why tell of the race that followed? Why paint the 
despair of a brave little heart in sight of the home he 
had craved in vain? In a minute all was over. The 
Peregrines screeched in their triumph. Screeching and 
sailing they swung to their eyrie, and the prey in their 
claws was the body, the last of the bright little Arnaux. 
There, on the rocks, the beaks and claws of the bandits 
were red with the life of the hero. Torn asunder were 
those splendid wings, and their records were scattered 
unnoticed. In sun and in storm they lay till the killers 
themselves were killed and their stronghold rifled. And 
none knew the fate of the matchless dove till deep in the 
vubbish of that pirate-nest the avenger found, among 
others of its kind, a silver ring, the sacred badge of the 
High Homer, and read upon it the pregnant inscription: 

ARNAUX, 2590 C 
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Stories of the Silent People 


By Owen Kildare, Author of “The Good of the Wicked,” “My Mamie Rose,” etc. 


His Little Girl 


An Incident in the Life of a Truck-Driver 


ANY people live on top floors who never expect 

to get any nearer to Heaven. But that was not 

(~\) the reason why Tom Cross and his family lived 

on the top floor. First, at least so Tom Cross 

= claimed, they lived right under the roof because 

he needed the exercise the six long flights of stairs gave 

him. His wife, Maggie, was a sickly, pale, little woman, 

and never came downstairs. So Tom had to run up and 

down and do all the errands and marketing. And it 

agreed with him, for in all the ward there was no finer 
specimen of manhood than big, six-foot Tom. 

But what Cross did not say was that they lived on the 
top floor because the roof permitted his wife to get at 
least some of the fresh air she needed so much. A home- 
made hammock and a few flowers betokened the place 
where the poor invalid inhaled the miserable substitute for 
invigorating mountain air. 

And then, of course, there was the necessity, for, with all 
his strength, Tom Cross earned only very little as truck- 
driver. He was a good man in his calling and no exception 
to other truck-drivers in the use of forcible and convincing 
language, and was not thought capable of emotions. But 
Annie, his little daughter, knew differently. 

In the morning, before going to his work, he would take 
the little tot on his knees and sing to her innumerable 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“He Would Take the Little Tot on His Knees and Sing” 


times, ‘‘ Good-by, little girl, good-by.’’ And Annie felt 
that a big heart was in the big body of her father. 

_ And on that morning they had sung again, ‘‘ Good-by, 
little girl, good-by,’’ and Annie had watched her father 
jump on his truck and drive around the corner, waving his 
hand to her. Tom Cross looked splendid, handling his 
horses like a master, and Aunie, proud of her great, big, 
rough father, leaned too far out of the window, lost her 
balance, and —— 

_ Tom Cross had turned the corner and did not see the 
little heap on the pavement stones. It all was driven into 
him with the brutal force of direct evidence when he 
returned at night and almost stumbled over the little body 
lying in the small room. He listened to the story, his 
right hand resting on the curl-framed forehead before him, 
attended to his wife’s wants—and went to the roof. 

The wife was nonplused and was glad to admit a neigh- 
bor, who came to ant help and comfort. 

‘* And where is the father ?’’ 

‘* Pll call him ;’’ and Maggie, weak and frail, dragged 
herself to the trap-door of the roof. 

The night was cool, and Maggie just peeped out from 
the scuttle. 

Yes, Tom was there. He was sitting on the stone 
coping, his feet dangling over the side of it, looking 
unseeingly ahead of him. And more, he was not mourn- 
ing, not brooding, but singing : 

‘* Good-by, little girl, good-by !”’ 

She heard him distinctly, and hurried back to the 
room. 

‘“ He’s upstairs — praying,”’ she announced to the visitor, 
consoling herself with the hope that a lie under these cir- 
cumstances would not be scored against her. 

It was long after, and Maggie was lying on the bed, 
when he came to the room. He made her comfortable, 
straightened the pillows —and went back to his quiet, little 

‘ pal.’? But he had ceased singing. He stepped very 
close to the little handful, bent to her lips, and just whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Good-by, little girl, good-by.”’ 

Trucks and horses do not wait for little girls. Next 
morning, and all the mornings thereafter, Tom Cross 


drove his team around the corner ; but he never sang the 
old refrain again. 








Dan’s Heart 
The Story of a Humble Couple 


WELL-FOUNDED rumor that Dan Morse was 
slated to become the next walking delegate and 
business agent.of the Housesmiths’ Union was 
neither affirmed nor denied by him whom it most 
concerned. It was his usual way. Taciturn, 
almost embarrassingly quiet, Morse did not share his con- 
fidence with anybody, not even with his wife. And she, 
although now three years married, was still praying and 
hoping for the day which would let her read Dan’s heart 
and find in it the reflection of the love which she so 
lavishly, if not always unrestrictedly, bestowed on him. 

Morse had been the catch of the ward; but the matri- 
monial anglers had found him more slippery than the eel. 
Then came that great affair conducted by and for the 
Union, and in his capacity as committeeman, and for diplo- 
matic reasons, Dan unbent a trifle, just enough to show a 
more agreeable side to Nellie Doner, who promptly fell in 
love with him whom she had before regarded with awe. 

There was no need for long and wearisome courtship. 
They were both without incumbrances; Dan, always 
thrifty, had the wherewithal for the home, and Nellie had 
enough for her trousseau. Yet a longer courtship might 
have postponed the wedding indefinitely. Dan never 
voiced his opinion on the question, but Nellie was not 
backward in asserting that, had she known what kind of a 
man her husband was, he would never have been her hus- 
band. Being endowed with a liberal amount of garrulity, 
she not only stated her views to the neighbors, but also 
proclaimed them to her husband, who did not seem to be 
much impressed by them. 

‘* What do you want? WHaven’t you got the finest home 
in the block, with more dresses than all the rest of the 
women put together, and a girl to help you with your 
housework? And expense money, more than twice 
enough ?’’ 

And it was true. Dan was an excellent provider, and 
their home surpassed any other in the neighborhood in 
comfort and quiet taste. 

‘* But,’’ Nellie remonstrated, ‘‘ I’m not finding any fault 
with that. Only I think that you don’t love me any more ; 
you never show it; and I’m afraid you don’t even think of 
me any more.”’ 

‘*T don’t, eh?’’ said Dan, and went to his work. 

He came home earlier than usual. In fact, they brought 
him home. The scaffolding on the new bridge had given 
way and had given him a bad tumble. The doctor told 
Nellie that there was no need of anticipating anything 
serious. He had hurt himself severely, would be feverish 
and confined to his bed for a long time, but would be as 
good as ever eventually. So a trained nurse was called 
in, and the siege of sickness began well prepared. The 
wife and the nurse relieved one another during the long 
nights, the wife doing the longer share. 

It was the second vigil, and Nellie sat grading the 
temperature of the poultices and watching every move of 
the fever-racked body. The ice-bag topping the massive 
head had to be refilled, and Nellie noiselessly unfastened 
the clammy thing from the damp hair. 

‘*T wonder if he would do that much for me?’’ she 
involuntarily murmured to herself, looking at his pain- 
crossed face with doubting glance. 

- and from that day — good, littlke woman—and she 
smiled so—and me with that big badge on my coat—it 
was the only time I tried to dance and—my Nellie.”’ 

Lips, long fettered by some strange, mysterious spleen, 
now freely babbled forth the secrets of the frigid swain. 
And Nellie trembled. 

‘* Poor hand at that love business—and then she don’t 
think I love her. Don’t blameher. Ain't fit to have little 
woman like her—and— ah, girl o’ mine—I love you, 
honest, I do.”’ 

The empty ice-bag, slipping from her hand, recalled 
Nellie. Ina few minutes the sick man was again properly 
cared for, and the wife took her seat beside him. The 
night-lamp burned dimly, but the strong features of the 
now quieted man were carefully traced by the watcher’s eye. 

‘* Girl o’ mine,’’ she whispered in echo. 

His hand, bandaged and maimed, was slowly lifted to 
her lips. 

** My Danny.”’ 
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Motherhood 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


AM to have a child. Flesh of my flesh, 
Soul of my soul, and love of earthly love! 
In marvel of thanksgiving do | kneel 
To pledge that coming life to God above. 


The throbbing of my pulse shall live anew; 
Where | have stumbled she shall firmly tread ; 

Where sin has dimmed my vision she shall see; 
Of my night’s darkness she shall know no dread. 


In valleys my path led, but when I bear 
My Baby-one aloft no sight shall mar 

Her view beyond the hills where beauties lie 
That I see now, because I came afar.. 


Wonder of Wonders! Life that gives increase, 
Spring to the Winter and a child to me! 
Within the Future’s pool I see a face 
Like to mine own —as God would have it be. 


A Little Comrade of the Stars 
The Tale of an Unloved Lad 


AD the boy been of more importance more would 
have been known about him. As it was, he just 
happened into the neighborhood of the water- 
front, and, not molesting anybody, was left unmo- 
lested. 

Where bread is none too plentiful, and where meat only 
graces the table on payday, time is spent in working and 
worrying, and fads do not thrive very well. And in that 
district little was known about genealogy and hereditary 
influence. So ‘‘ Bub,” as they called him, getting his 
legacy from Heaven knows where, was different from the 
rest of the tribe, and therefore lived much alone. 

But he did not mind. His days were not: worth while 
recording. Food had to be procured by earning or steal- 
ing, and, that done, the bustling life of the shore afforded 
the best hiding for such a little, unimportant lad. With 
night came the difference. Then the timber cave under 
the pier, where ‘‘ Bub ’’ had spent the winters and summers 
of what should have been his childhood, became the abode 
of a mighty sovereign, whose realm was in the sky above. 

He was a tyrant, and some nights he frowned sinisterly 
when some bright star had altered its position and smiled 
at him from farther down the filmy, vapory dome. His 
astronomy was not glutted with Saturns, milky paths and 
planets. All there above him was his land of longing, and 




















ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“The Tramp was Lazy, But the Lad was Sick” 


every glistening orb was his dear comrade, subjected to 
the whims of exacting friendship. He spoke to them with 
severe chiding for having hidden themselves on the night 
before behind a wall of impenetrable mists, and just as 
freely praised their supernal lustre when they above glowed 
in empyrean sheen. Such was his strain, this longing, and, 
left undisturbed, it flourished mightily. 

Another waif, much older and much closer to earth’s 
sorrows, of which he had had his fill, trespassed upon 
‘* Bub’s’ domain one night while the lad was talking to 
his stars. The other’s faith in stars had vanished because 
his star had fallen long ago. He wanted hiding, sleep, 
forgetfulness, and, throwing himself upon the dirty floor, 
he grunted his command to ‘‘ Bub”’ : 

‘* Ah, shut up. There’s nothing up above there. Wait 
till you get as old as me, and then you'll know it’s all a 
sham.”’ 

Of course, ‘‘ Bub’’ kept quiet then, and huddled himself 
into a corner. 

The pier was old and had to be repaired. So the men 
came in the morning and found ‘‘ Bub”’ and the tramp. 
The tramp was lazy and indifferent, but the lad was sick. 

‘* Swamp fever,” said some. 

‘* Exhaustion,’’ said the others ; but neither side insisted 
much on the right of its opinion. 

They sent for the ambulance—the coach which gives to 
lazy tramps and little, unimportant lads their only free 
ride —and stood about as people then do. 

‘* Bub’? never spoke. He looked straight ahead and 
his eyes just swept the visible fringe of the sky. So he 
laid till a tremor shook his slight frame and a thin arm 
reached for something afar. 

‘* What's the matter with him now?’’ asked one of the 
men. 

The tramp looked down on the poor little lad and 
sneered as he gave his answer : 

‘* Ah, that kid’s just grabbing for one o’ them stars.’’ 

Tramps hate the truth, but this tramp did not lie. 

‘* Bub” had reached for his star and had found it. His 
smile stayed on. 

The ambulance came, and the surgeon said ‘‘ Dead.’’ 

Then the tramp and his sneer sneaked away. 
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S LONG as they were 
all in short skirts 
there had been no 


discrimination against Rae 
Merifield by the five other 
girls who with Rae made 
up a little clique formed 
naturally by conditions. They were all about the same 
age ; they belonged to the same Sunday-school ; they had 
learned their a, b, c’s and advanced through the different 
grades together, all being graduated at the same time. 

Rae had stood first in her class from the primary up, 
with Letty Martin always second. It was a battle-royal 
each year for the supremacy — always good-natured but 
determined on Rae’s part, and as fully determined, but 
not so kindly, on Letty’s. Bitterness at seeing Rae 
carry off the valedictory was still fresh upon Letty when 
Paul Newcomb, just graduated from Columbia, came to 
Rippleton to spend the summer with his uncle, Judge 
Gray. 

Big, athletic, handsome, cultured and rich, Paul was a 
figure in any society ; but in Rippleton, where the girls 
outnumbered the boys three to one, he became quickly 
the centre of interest. When, from general attendance 
on the six new graduates, he singled out Rae Merifield, 
giving her as much attention as all the others combined, 
the little feeling that had been growing against Rae’s 
inferior social standing leaped to threatening proportions. 

That her mother did plain sewing, with occasional fine 
ironing, or a day’s work to help out a neighbor in an 
emergency, bothered Rae only because she disliked to 
see her mother work so hard. But the widow’s pension 
was not enough to keep them comfortably, even with 
their own little house and garden, and Rae’s education 
was felt by both to be of too much importance to allow 
Rae to stop school and go to work. To become a 
school-teacher was Rae’s ambition, and her entire school 
work had always been done with that aim in view. 

‘* You. shall rest then, mamma, dear,’’ Rae uttered 
lovingly at least once a week. 

‘* And have a black silk dress and a lace collar,’’ 
added Mrs. Merifield, with the little laugh the remark 
always occasioned —it having been Rae’s cherished de- 
sire oom infancy to see her beloved mother in a trained 
black silk and gorgeous lace collar. 


or 


Mr. Merifield had died when Rae was a baby, but she 
had heard so much of his goodness and cleverness from 
her mother, and had listened in childish awe and admira- 
tion so many times to Mrs. Merifield’s proud boast that 
he was the best house-painter in the whole county, that 
Rae was deeply impressed with her father’s greatness 
and believed him to have been a very wonderful man. 
Even the crayon portrait of him that hung over the parlor 
mantel did not lessen her adiniration for his remarkable 
talents. 

Had she allowed herself to be critical Rae would have 
been better pleased had her father’s picture revealed the 
face of a Shelley, instead of the long, angular features, 
with hair plastered low on the forehead and bristling 
with straggly ends over the tightly-shut lips. 

The other girls’ fathers were professional men, except 
Mr. Martin, who was president of the Rippleton National 
Bank ; and their mothers had servants to do the house- 
work, and they sent their sewing out, ofttimes to Mrs. 
Merifield. All except Rae of the sextette belonged to 
the leading families, representing the wealth and culture 
of the town, and Rae was, in truth, considerably favored 
to have entrée to their beautiful homes and the social 
advantages accruing from their friendship. 

Had she been of a jealous or discontented disposition 
her own little home and simple wardrobe might have 
been despised in consequence ; but Rae was not that sort. 
She was, though, a little flurried the day the Sextette 
Cooking Club was to meet at herhome. The little four- 
room cottage fairly ached with the sweeping and scrub- 
bing, the polishing and beating it had received from 
Mrs. Merifield and Rae all morning. 

‘* 1 do wish that hole was at this end of the carpet 
stead of that ; a rug looks sort of out o’ place there,’’ 
said Mrs. Merifield, who was ofttimes less wise than 
loving. ‘‘ And that darn in the tablecloth: be sure an’ 
leave the platter settin’ there all the time, Rae. Those 
silver knives and forks of Mrs. White’s are most too 
heavy to look well with the rest of the things, but I 
didn’t like to ask Mrs. Henry for hers. She’s funny 
sometimes.”’ 

‘* They’re all right, mamma,’’ said Rae cheerfully. 
‘* The girls will be too excited over the dishes they’ve 
cooked to notice anything else. Lora had sugar in her 
deviled eggs last time in place of salt, and once Letty 
used ginger in her mayonnaise dressing.’’ 

‘** Did it on purpose to be smart, mor’n likely. She’s 
the one that can look sweet and say things that sound 
real flatterin’ unless you know her tricks. ‘ How beau- 
tifully you darned those curtains,’ she said to me the 
first day Paul Newcomb was here, and held ’em out so 
as he could see all the darned places.”’ 


ox 


Rae’s pink cheeks grew suddenly scarlet, and she 
~— quickly into the bedroom and began to comb her 

air. 

There was still an unusual flush on her cheeks as she 
sat on the little veranda and waited for the other mem- 
bers of the club. A freshly-ironed muslin dress, with 
elbow sleeves, and neck cut away a little, set off the 
rounded, girlish figure. The firm, white arms and 
shapely neck, the fluffy hair thrown back carelessly from 
the pretty brow, the little dimples in her cheeks, and the 
even teeth gleaming white against her fresh, red lips, 
were only part of her charms. Her great beauty lay in 
her changing smile and deep, serious brown eyes. 

The eyes held a tender light as she listened to her 
mother going about the house still arranging things for 
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their guests, and there was a loving smile on her lips as 
she leaned back in her chair and gave a little tired sigh. 
Her mother’s voice, sounding as from afar, called her 
back from the nap that overtook her : 

‘* It’s fifteen minutes past three, Rae. Didn't you say 
they’d be here at three ?”’ 

Rae sat upright with a start. 

‘* The clock must be wrong,”’ she exclaimed quickly. 
‘* It’s a rule of the club that we meet at three sharp.”’ 

‘*The clock’s with the Town. Hall,’’ said Mrs. 
Merifield, gazing off down the road. ‘* They ain’t in 
sight yet,’’ she announced, and sat down on the door- 
step, looking at Rae with worried eyes. ‘‘ What keeps 
’em, | wonder ?’”’ 

Another fifteen minutes dragged slowly by. 

‘* They’re not comin’ yet, Rae,’’ spoke Mrs. Merifield 
in awed voice, scarcely comprehending the purport of 
the awful weight on her breast. ‘‘ Are you sure the 
hour wasn’t changed? Perhaps ’twas four this time.’’ 

‘* No,”’ answered Rae, all the color gone from her 
cheeks. ‘‘ There must have something happened. If 
there has they will let me know pretty soon.’’ 


ax 


At half-past four the two pairs of eyes turned from the 
roadway and looked at each other solemnly. Several 
people had passed trom town and had made no mention 
of an accident or any occurrence that would be likely to 
prevent five unrelated people from keeping the same 
engagement. 

Slowly Rae went into the house, followed by her 
mother. A flood of memories, made up of drops so 
little that she had not considered -any one of moment 
when it fell, rushed over her. She knew that she had 
been ‘‘ cut,’’ that the girls had dropped her from their 
set. Yet shecould not fully grasp the awful extent of it. 
It was impossible to think of herself apart from the girls. 
It seemed some terrible nightmare which would, nay 
must, pass away soon and leave her free to breathe 
once more. She laid a shaking hand over her mother’s 
parted lips. 

‘* Don’t!’’ she gasped; ‘‘ please, please don’t say 
anything — yet.’’ 

‘* It’s Letty Martin,’’ cried Mrs. Merifield, unable to 
contain herself. ,‘*‘ She’s jealous ’cause Paul Newcomb 
comes here more’n he does there. The little spitecat !”’ 

Rae clenched her hands tightly together and dropped 
stiffly into a chair, her eyes round and wide-parted with 
the anguish that filled her. To be cut bythe girls! To 
have Miriam not stand by her! Miriam, her chum and 
confidant! If only Miriam had come! 

Suddenly the gate clicked and a step sounded on the 
walk. Ah! they had come. Rae almost flew to the 
door. But only Paul stood in the doorway. 

‘* Am I too late for the goodies?’’ he asked with a 
laugh. ‘‘ And will you receive suchatramp? I’ve been 
riding about the country allday. Alone? Um-m! have 
the girls cleared out already? That's jolly. I didn’t 
expect such luck,”’ 

Rae had only a moment to form her answer. 

‘* They decided not to meet to-day,’’ she pronounced 
calmly —scarcely conscious of the motive that impelled 
the words. 

Paul threw his hat on the ground and himself ina 
chair, while Rae, her brain still numb with the confused 
thoughts surging in her mind, listened silently to his 
brisk talk. 

As Mrs. Merifield saw who their guest was a trium- 
phant sinile replaced the troubled lines about her mouth. 
For a few minutes she gazed with fond pride at the back 
of Rae’s head, then a maternal cunning crept into her 
eyes. Quickly she went into the back yard and wrung a 
strutting cockerel’s neck, moving with the precision and 
celerity of a general who has a sortie to accomplish. In 
the shortest possible time she had a plate of flaky hot 
biscuits, a platter of steaming fried chicken, a bowl of 
gravy, a dish of crisp lettuce and tomatoes, and Rae’s 
chocolate cake on the table, first having removed the 
added leaf and extra dishes. 

She had gathered from Rae’s greeting to Paul that 
her daughter did not want him to know just yet of the 
shabby trick the girls had played her. Had Mrs. 
Merifield not wanted Paul to think that the best linen 
and borrowed silver were every-day matters with Rae 
she would quickly have enlightened him on the subject. 
But diplomacy held her silent, and there was no sign of 
her disturbed feelings as she interrupted the young folks 
in their merry talk and light laughter. 


ox 
Two pairs of startled eyes greeted her in embarrassed 


' surprise as she announced supper. Paul looked hastily 


at his watch and reached for his hat. 

‘* Five-thirty !’’ he groaned. ‘‘ Why didn’t you hold 
that supper off another half-hour, Mrs. Merifield? Oh!”’ 
smiling happily into her speaking face, ‘‘ then I’m a 
winner and nota loser. That’s different !’’ 

It was an appetizing meal, and Mrs. Merifield and 
Paul did it full justice. Even Rae did better than Mrs. 
Merifield had expected. There was an added triumph 
in the mother’s countenance as she noted how the man’s 
eyes lingered on Rae’s sweet, flushed face as he bade her 
good-by, which was shortly after supper was over. The 
reluctance he evinced to go home and make ready for 
another engagement was a veritable relish to Mrs. 
Merifield. Her heart was pittypattying with excite- 
ment all the while she cleared the table and washed the 
dishes. 

Rae smiled tearfully at her mother’s premature rejoic- 
ing ; her own heart was not so sure that Paul returned 
the passionate love it held for him, and the aching breast 
sickened with fear as she thought of how the man, 
simple-hearted and honest, might be made to view her 
social downfall. 

The visiting members of the Sextette Cooking Club had 
just left the Martin gateway when Paul came striding 
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along. His quick ear caught a part of the conversation 
before he was sighted by the excited quartette. 

‘* T never felt so mean in all my life,’’ sounded Miriam 
Winter’s softtreble. ‘* Ihad a horrid time, and I actually 
hate myself. Rae’s been just lovely to us always. And 
to think of her waiting for us all afternoon. It’s a 
mighty mean trick.’’ 

‘* But a necessary one,’’ said Lora King, with the 
asperity of a pricking conscience. ‘‘ The Merifields are 
not in our class, and Rae ought not to have needed this 
lesson. I’m sure Letty’s given her hints enough.’’ 

Paul’s face did not betray his feelings as he joined 
them; neither did he appear to notice Rae’s absence at 
the Martin home that night. Letty was in gay spirits, 
but avoided Miriam’s mournful gaze. Even Letty had not 
enjoyed the afternoon as much as she had expected. 


aX 


Each of the girls started to Sunday-school the follow- 
ing morning with agitated mind. Mrs. Merifield watched 
Rae’s preparations with a greater agitation. She had 
freed her mind fully on the subject the night before, and 
had advised Rae to tell Paul and every one she knew 
just what those spiteful girls had done. 

Rae had met her advice with an inscrutable smile in 
her dark eyes, and had insisted that her mother say 
nothing whatever about the matter until she gave her 
permission. Mrs. Merifield always kept her promises, 
but Rae’s muffled sobs that came to her wakeful ears 
during the long night made the keeping of this one a 
sore trial. Had Rae vouchsafed an explanation of this 
extraordinary conduct she would have submitted with 
better grace, but the girl’s reticence only intensified her 
anger against the others. She never disputed her daugh- 
ter’s judgment, but it was with wondering eyes that she 
watched Rae’s serene face and buoyant step as she 
started for church. 

Another pair of eyes watched narrowly for the girl’s 
appearance. Fearful, yet with an unaccountable pre- 
sagement, Paul, a self-invited guest of the class, awaited 
Rae’s presence. Miriam, Lora and Letty were already 
in their places when Rae, with the same graceful step, 
the same bright smile as usual, joined them. rem a 
she entered the conversation, calling the girls by the pet 
nicknames they always used to one another. Madge and 
Molly stared broadly when they appeared and found the 


four girls whispering and laughing together as though 


nothing unusual had happened. 

But the five faces took on a deeper tint when the other 
girl gave them each the customary rose that was forth- 
coming as long as the Merifield rosebushes held a flower. 
Paul took his rose silently, sending a message to the 
girl’s soft eyes that made them turn quickly away. 


ox 


The benediction was no sooner spoken than: Miziam, 
with a challenging glance at the others, turned to Rae 
with a fond smile. 

‘*Can you go home with me for dinner, Rae, after 
church?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Tommy Carr can tell your 
mother as he goes home from Sunday-school.’’ 

The five girls awaited the answer with bated breath, 
while Paul’s heart stood still in fear of what her words 
might be. 

‘* Yes,’’ came the answer; ‘‘Ican. But only because 
we have a cold dinner to-day. If mamma had chicken 
and dumplings in preparation I wouldn’t dare.’’ 

Rae’s unaffected, natural manner made Miriam forego 
the explanation that she intended to give when they 
were alone, but her endearing sentences, replete with 
future joys which she and Rae should share together, 
told Rae that all the sorrow had not been hers. 

During the afternoon the other girls dropped in. 
Each had some event on hand in which Rae was 
included. Letty came last, and the rest all knew that 
she had stayed away until she could stand it no longer. 
She had an injured air which seemed to say: ‘‘ Rae 
Merifield, how dare you make me feel so contempti- 
ble!’’ But she was in gay humor by the time she left, 
having made three engagements with Rae. 

Mrs. Merifield sat in dumb amazement as Rae, when 
they were at the supper-table, recounted the happenings 
of the day. 

‘* You’re different from me,’’ she found voice to say 
at length. ‘‘ I couldn’t have treated ’em decent to have 
saved my life. I'd like to know how you came to know 
so sure how it would end. You didn’t feel so forgivin’ 
at first, did you?”’ 

‘* | knew the girls wouldn’t smite the other cheek,”’ 
Rae explained simply. ‘‘ When I got over my first 
anger I knew it was the loss of the girls that was hurting 
me so dreadfully, and I felt perfectly sure that they 
would feel the same way about me. Anyhow, I thought 
I would give them a chance to repent.”’ 


ax 


But the day had not given allitsjoy. Paul, too, came 
that evening with an invitation, the most urgent and 
precious of all. 

‘* But you said only yesterday you wouldn’t marry for 
ten years,’’ said Rae archly, after the first joyful assurance 
had been given. 

‘*] didn’t know then what a thoroughbred youare. I 
can’t take chances on finding another like you, Rae. 
Then I’m so desperately in love, sweetheart.’’ 

‘* A thoroughbred ?’’ repeated Rae, not fully under- 
standing the term as applied to herself. 

‘* Yes, a thoroughbred. Which means that you’re a 
winner —the sort a fellow can count on always to do the 
right thing; the kind that defeat only makes more 
eager for the race again, and that keeps a level head 
under victory.”’ 

‘* A thoroughbred is a very nice thing,’’ said Rae 
demurely, with a bubbling laugh. 

‘*It is,” cried the man emphatically, kissing the 
radiant vision with a lover’s blissful joy of possession. 
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PART IV 


HE ‘‘Grayling’’ raced 
along at full speed, 
MacFarlane at the tiller. 


A steady land breeze was 
blowing, and the sea was just 
rough enough to make the 
boat’s motion exhilarating. 
The trim little craft was scud- 
ding before the wind almost 
straight in the direction of the 
Point. 

Miss Ruth Endicott, her 
cap off and her hair blowing 
about her face just as 
MacFarlane had first fancied 
it, seemed to be having the 
very best possible time. She 
was as full of life and spirit 
as a gull on the wing. She 
had walked down to the boat 
leaning lightly on Amos’s 
arm, support which she de- 
clared the injured ankle no 
longer needed. MacFarlane looked from her to 
Amos, and back to the girl again, and wondered 
how he was going to be able to pull himself 
together until he could get away from the sight of 
their felicity. 

In spite of himself he fell to thinking of his next 
vacation, in January, which he meant to spend in 
the Mediterranean, and of what it would mean to 
have such a comrade with him as she would be. 
So then he set his lips and turned his eyes away, 
keeping their gaze fixed on the course before him, 
and told himself that he must steer his own life- 
craft away from the land of happiness, and bear 
his disappointment as pluckily as he could. 

‘* May I take the glasses?’’ asked the school- 
mistress. MacFarlane pulled them out and 
handed them along by Amos. She adjusted them 
and gazed intently at a distant craft. 

‘* T think it’s the ‘ Constantia,’’’ she announced. 
‘* If it is we shall just about get to the Point as 
she does.”’ 

She looked at Amos and smiled. He returned 
the smile with one as radiant as lover ever gave. 
He was not saying much this morning, but he had 
the air of a man who asks of the gods nothing more 
but life to enjoy the goods they have provided. 


ox 


They made the Point harbor in time to see one 
of the finest of the smaller private steam yachts of 
the American coast come in with her colors flying 
and drop anchor. As she passed MacFarlane 
dipped the ‘‘ Grayling’s’”’ little ensign, and the 
‘* Constantia ’’ responded to the courtesy by low- 
ering her own, 

‘* They will send a boat to us,’’ said the school- 
mistress, studying the yacht through MacFarlane’s 
glasses. Amos Durston was close beside her, and 
presently as the yacht put out a tender and sent 
several people down into her she gave the glasses 
into his hand, saying, ‘‘ Look!’’ and watched 
him as he gazed. 

The rowboat came leaping across to them, and 
MacFarlane saw that she carried a man and a girl 
and two seamen. The girl was waving her hand- 
kerchief and the man his cap. As they came near 
MacFarlane recognized the owner of the yacht, a 
man whom he knew slightly. The girl, he observed 
at once, was one of the prettiest creatures he had 
ever seen—a fact which was nothing to him now 
that he knew Miss Ruth Endicott. 

‘* Ship ahoy! How are you, honey ?’’ came a 
clear, young voice across the rapidly lessening 
stretch of water. 

The schoolmistress replied by waving cap and 
handkerchief. Then she turned to MacFarlane. 

_‘* Shall we bring her on board? She is my 
sister Dorothy, and I have taken the liberty to try 
a surprise for you two people. But I am afraid 
you suspected it?’’ she said suddenly to Amos 
Durston. 

He laughed happily. 
at the rowboat. 

‘* T had a telegram, too,’’ he said. 

‘* Oh, the traitor!’’ cried the schoolmistress. 

The rowboat pulled alongside, and with the 
assistance of four men the pretty girl was trans- 
terred to the ‘‘Grayling.’’ MacFarlaneexchanged 
greetings with the yachtsman and was presented 
to the girl, He was experiencing extreme be- 
wilderment, but he was behaving precisely as if 
all this had been part of his own plan. 


ax 

The tender pulled away. MacFarlane noticed 
that Amos Durston had put the ‘‘Grayling’s”’ 
mainmast and as much of her canvas as was 
available between himself and the departing boat, 
and that he was looking at the girl in the stern 
with the schoolmistress. 

‘“ May she come here?” he said pleadingly. 
He was smiling at the girl. Miss Dorothy 
Endicott looked into her sister’s face. Her hands 
were already holding the schoolmistress’s. She 
was the picture of entreaty. 

‘* Yes, you may go there,’ said the school- 
mistress, looking back into her eyes. Amos rose 
and came toward her with outstretched hand. 
Miss Dorothy rose also and met him. He took 
her to the shielded spot he had selected. 

‘* Must I wait any longer?” he asked. 

‘‘ Must he wait any longer?” echoed the girl, 
looking back over her shoulder at the school- 


mistress, blushing and laughing and dropping her 
long-lashed brown eyes. 
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He was swinging his cap 


Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories, etc. 
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ORAWN By CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


“They Did Not Look at Him. ‘I Don’t 


Mind Anything on Land or Sea But This,’ 
Responded Amos Durston” 
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“He Faced the Board Again. Under the 


First Inscription He Rapidly Placed Another: 
Robert MacFarlane, Scholar’ ” 








‘* Not if you don’t mind 
Mr. Robert MacFarlane, of 
Boston.’’ Miss Ruth 
Endicott glanced at him. 
He was gazing at the pair 
with an absolute forgetful- 
ness of everything except the 
little scene amidships. But 
they did not look at him. 

** | don’t mind anything on 
land or sea but this,”’ re- 
sponded Amos Durston, and 
took the _ schoolmistress’s 
sister in his arms—having 
seen which MacFarlane at 
last turned his eyes away, and 
saw nothing more for the 
space of twenty seconds but 
a dash of sunlight on blue 
waters whica blinded him, 
and seemed to him in after 
memories to have burned the 
joy of his great relief deep 
down into his heart. 

When luncheon had been eaten on shore and 
an hour or two had gone by Amos remarked that 
the wind was freshening, and that the ‘‘ Grayling ’”’ 
might as well be starting forhome. Then Dorothy 
Endicott came up to her sister. 

‘* Ruth,’’ she said wheedlingly, ‘‘ it’s only three 
miles home by the road. We want to walk it.” 

‘*Oh, no, dear,’? said the schoolmistress in 
some dismay. She looked at Amos. He was 
watching her eagerly. 

‘Think how we’ve minded you all these 
months,’’ pleaded the girl. 

‘* We've stayed right by your side every minute 
since she first came on board,’’ added Amos with 
a smile. But she saw the look in his eyes. So 
did MacFarlane. The schoolmistress hesitated. 

‘* Honey,’’ said Dorothy softly, ‘‘ I’ve been 
good just as long as I can be. I think that if 
you say I must go home in the boat I shall— 
run away.”’ 

‘* If it has come to that ” said the school- 
mistress doubtfully. 

‘* T rather think it has,’’ said Amos, and stood 
waiting. 

‘* Go, then, little girl,’’ said the schoolmistress 
gently, ‘‘ and— bless you.” 


ax 


When the two were gone Miss Endicott grew 
all at once very sober. Even after MacFarlane 
had made sail and cast off, and the boat was 
under way, she sat staring off to sea with eyes 
which were telltale in their hint of sadness. When 
she spoke again it was as if she felt it necessary to 
explain her change of manner. 

** When one has been mother to a little sister 
as long as I have,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘ it brings a 
queer feeling to give her over to a lover—even 
to one I have proved in every way.”’ 

‘*T think you must feel very safe about her,’’ 
said MacFarlane gently. He was in the mood of 
the hunting dog set free, but he tried to bring 
himself to heel, for her sake. 

‘* She spent last summer here,’’ the school- 
mistress went on, ‘‘ with the little teacher of the 
Wintergreen Hill school, whom she had known 
from a child on Grandfather Endicott’s farm. I 
had not dreamed of the possibility of her coming 
to care for Amos.”’ 

‘*But—so it happened ?”’ 
thetic interest led her on. 

‘* Yes, so it happened. We are orphans, Mr. 
MacFarlane, and Dorothy is just out of guardian- 
ship. I feel—I have always felt—a_ great 
responsibility for her. I had great ambitions for 
her — speaking from a worldly point of view.’’ 

She was silent for a little. MacFarlane, man- 
aging the boat on her course, which meant a 
somewhat difficult beating to windward, wished 
himself free to give her his whole attention. 

‘*Won’t you come back here by me?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I can listen better so—and I want to 
understand every word you are going to tell me.’’ 

‘* Do you think I’m going to tell you all about 
it?’’ she asked. But she made her way to him, 
where he sat braced at the tiller, and bestowed 
herself not far off. 

‘* That’s better,’’ he said with satisfaction. 
‘* Yes, I hope you will tell me all about it. You 
must know that you couldn’t teach school on 
Wintergreen Hill without making’’—he _hesi- 
tated, smiling —‘‘ the chance passerby who looked 
in at the window feel his head swim.” 

‘* You made my head swim,”’ she admitted with 
a touch of her usual light manner. ‘‘ 1 was so 
frightened to be caught at it.” 

‘* You retained a masterly command of your- 
self. I was more than awed.”’ 

‘* | was such a novice — nobody can imagine how 
alarmed I was when any visitor appeared. But 
Dorothy would have it so,’’ she went on, and her 
face grew sober again. ‘‘ When the little school- 
teacher fell ill Dorothy conceived this plan — she 
was so sure that if I came to know Amog I should 
understand and respect him, and be willing to let 
her give up — what she must give up if she mar- 
ried him. But she took my breath away a little!” 

‘* I can imagine what it all meant to you. But 
I honor Miss Dorothy for her discernment.’’ 

‘* Yes, I came very soon to see that Dorothy 
was right. I could not blame her. Then I grew 
interested to help him make himself fit for her. 
Mr. MacFarlane — if you could know how he has 
worked — he has covered ground that many a boy 
does not cover in a college course. He hasa 
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wonderfully fine mind. And it has never happened to 
the Endicotts, I think,’’ she said se ‘* that they 
have been unable to honor the things which really count. 
I grew to love him, after a while, tor the way he loves 
Dorothy. It is beautiful ; one does not see it often.’’ 

‘* No,’’ said MacFarlane, ‘‘ one does not often see 
what we saw on his face this morning. It was more 
than being in love — she is very safe with him.’’ 

‘* Oh, you’re such a help,” she said. ‘‘ It did me 
so much good yesterday when you spoke so warmly of 
him without knowing why I cared to hear it. I am so 
glad of a man’s judgment —a man knows other men as 
a woman cannot. Yes, 1 am very happy for my little 
girl, and just a bit sad for myself. But I shall have her 
this summer,’’ she went on, more cheerfully, ‘‘ and I 
mean to make the most of it. We are going to spend it 
at a friend’s cottage on Lake Thirlmere.’’ 

‘* Thirlmere?’’ he repeated, and he could not keep 
the dismay out of his tone. ‘‘ England?” 

‘* Yes; it’s an ideal spot. I wish Dorothy and Amos 
might have had their summer there together. I am 
letting her come up here for ten days on condition that 
she goes with me then. I am leaving her here with Mrs. 
Durston : somewhat against my will; but I find it is 
getting to be a matter of reckoning with two other wills. 
I was simply obliged to give them that much.”’ 

MacFarlane had to wait a minute before he could get 
his voice into condition to ask, ‘‘ You go — to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Ves. It takes time to get clothes made. I don’t 
want to bother with clothes when I am over there.”’ 

She shivered. MacFarlane glanced at her anxiously. 
‘* You are cold. This stiff breeze is chilling you.”’ 

‘* A little. But we shall be in soon. You have been 
tacking across this stretch with the least possible loss of 
speed and direction. I have been Ta your 
seamanship,’’ she declared smiling, ‘‘ if I have talked of 
nothing but myself.’’ 

‘* We shall be half an hour more getting in. Please 
reach over there and get my coat and put it on. 


or 


She flung his coat about her shoulders and pulled the 
sleeves across her breast. The two sat in silence for a 
space, both uncovered heads taking the wind in their 
faces, their eyes upon the rising sea which their little 
craft was staunchly breasting. 

‘* This is glorious,’’ said the schoolmistress presently. 
‘* T shall remember this.”’ 

‘* T shall remember it.”’ 

‘* You have been a wonderful help to Amos,’’ she said 
earnestly. ‘‘ He has told me of the talks you have had, 
and of how you have suggested all sorts ol tines of study 
for him. Next winter—I am going to make him wait 
one more winter for Dorothy — he will come to town for 
special lectures at Cambridge.’’ 

‘* He will come to see me, also. We are going to 
study together.’’ 

‘* Oh, really? He hasn’t told me that.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t know it yet. I haven’t been able to 
make up my mind to offer it until to-day.’’ 

‘* Why, I thought you were so interested ——’ 

‘* | have been interested. It’s quite incomprehensible, 
isn’t it?’’ He drew a long breath. ‘* Well, can’t you 
conceive that, with all I have been so fortunate as to 
have had given me, and in spite of all the restrictions 
under which Amvos Durston has nevertheless attained 
the full stature of a man, there might be that about his 
lot which I could find it easy to envy ?”’ 

She looked at him curiously. ‘‘ You speak in riddles. 
No; Amos Durston is all I could ask in every really 
essential point for my little Dorothy. But why you 
should envy him -——’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, Ihave. Miss Ruth’’—he hesitated — 
‘*T want to ask a favor of you. You are going to- 
morrow. I know you have been with me all day, and I 
ought to be satisfied; but Iam not. Will you be very 
good to me, and come down to the beach with me by- 
and-by —for half an hour ?’’ he added, as she hesitated. 

‘* T have to finish my packing to-night,’’ she explained, 
‘*for I go at eight in the morning. And I must go to 
the schoolhouse to get certain books. Perhaps ——”’ 

‘* If I may go with you, then,’’ he agreed quickly, 
‘* that will be better yet. I should like to see the school- 
house when neither Tim nor Susy Sykes is there.’’ , 


ox 


Whether it were most pleasure or most pain — that 
walk in the late splendor of the sinking sun — MacFarlane 
could not have told. The sense of the morrow was so 
upon him—the empty morrow when she should have 
gone away — that he had hardly full command of himself 
for the obvious necessities of ordinary conversation. As 
they approached the little old building, deserted now, 


’ 


with the sunset reflected from its uneven window-panes, 


he felt as if he were at a shrine. He stopped before the 
door and took off his hat. Then he looked at the school- 
mistress, stooping to put the key into the lock. 

‘* T have an odd fancy,”’’ said he, ‘‘ that I wish it might 
please you to humor. Would you mind going in and 
taking your usual place at the desk? I want to look in 
at that window where I first looked in that day—just 
to see if a certain impression of the place I got that 
morning was just as it has stayed by me.”’ 

‘* T shall have to open the window for you,’’ said the 
schoolmistress ; ‘‘ and that may destroy the illusion.” 

‘* T shall wait till you have done,”’ he answered, and 
stood still till he had heard the window open. Then he 
went slowly toward it, feeling, somehow, as if he must 
in some way make the hour a memorable one, even 
though it was far too soon to try to make it memorable 
after the fashion of whic’: he was thinking. 

He leaned in at the window, his eyes turning straight 
to the desk. The schoolmistress sat there, her eyes upon 
a book, her finger uplifted. 

‘*Oh, no, Tim,’’ said she in a tone of reproach. 
‘* There couldn’t be an f in trough. Try once more.” 

** Please, ma’am,”’’ said a pleading voice at the window, 
** may I come in and learn?”’ 

The schoolmistress looked up. ‘‘ If you belong to 
this district ——’”’ 

‘*] think I belong in your district,’’ he assured her, 
suppressing the undue emphasis of the possessive. 

** Very well, you may come in.”’ 

He appeared before her, hat in hand, and looking 
gravely anxious. 


” 


** You may take that seat,’’ she said, pointing to one 
of the chairs reserved for the big boys of the school. He 
sat down, his eyes upon her face. 

‘* 1 shall have to examine you to see where you belong. 
Can you read ?’’ 

** Yes’m.’’ 

** You may take this book and read a little for me.’’ 

He opened the book, and a gleam of amusement and 
pleasure lit his face. Then he began with sober lips and 
glance close upon the page : 

*** What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 
How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace?’ ”’ 

‘* That will do,’’ said the schoolmistress, flushing a 
little and biting her lip. But the new pupil went on. 
He passed by a few lines: 

***T’ll tell thee: for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims and consecrate to thee, 
In worthy deed, each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me. 


***T will this dreary blank of absence make ——’”’ 


‘* You read very well,”’ interrupted the schoolmistress. 
‘* The children enjoy that little book of selections— 
although they are not all appropriate for them.”’ 

‘* This one seems to me very appropriate,’’ observed 
the reader. 

‘* | fear you are too precocious for my school. What 
did you say your name was?”’ 

‘* Robert,” said the new pupil, looking up at her. 

‘* Can you write?’’ pursued the schoolmistress. 


ox 


The pupil rose with alacrity, and went over to the queer 
little painted blackboard. He picked up a piece of 
chalk, stood waiting a minute, and then, after making 
several awkward flourishes in the manner of the embar- 
rassed schoolboy, wrote deliberately, in a firm, large 
hand, a legend which stood out in strong relief: 


Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress. 


He looked around. The schoolmistress shook her 
head. ‘‘ You are far too advanced for me,”’ she said. 
‘* | can teach you nothing more.’’ 

He faced the board again. Under the first inscription 
he rapidly placed another : 

Robert MacFarlane, Scholar. 


‘* My use of the term ‘ scholar’ might be criticised,”’ 
he observed ; ‘‘ but, of course, you understand the sense 
in which I use it.’’ 

He laid down the chalk and moved away from the 
blackboard, turning to look at it with satisfaction. 

‘* The school is dismissed,’’ she said. ‘* The Winter- 
green Hill school is not for university men.”’ 

She rose abruptly, and began to search through her 
desk, bringing out a number of books and papers. 
MacFarlane still surveyed his handiwork. Presently, as 
the schoolmistress gathered up her books and went 
toward the door, he walked to the blackboard again. 

‘* Be sure you erase it thoroughly,’’ requested the 
schoolmistress. ‘‘ Tim would see the faintest outlines 
—and Tim is not quick at jokes.’’ 

But MacFarlane’ picked up the chalk again. The 
schoolmistress paused and looked anxiously back at 
him from the doorway. 

MacFarlane wrote the word ‘‘ To——”’ and glanced 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ You said the school was not for 
college graduates,’’ he said. ‘‘I merely wanted to 
add a little quotation as a matter of argument. It is a 
famous one, and exactly fits the occasion. Have I your 
permission to write it?’’ 

‘* You may write it if you will lock up the school- 
house for me,’’ she said. ‘‘ I must be off. You’ve no 
idea how long it takes to finish a woman’s packing which 
is apparently about done.”’ 

He raised the chalk. ‘‘ If you do not see what I write 
I shall leave it on the board.” 

‘* T will trust you not to,’’ and the door closed. 

He finished the quotation : 


” 


“*To love her ts a liberal education.”’ 


Then he stood gazing at it for a moment, took up the 
eraser and reluctantly wiped the board clean. As he 
finished he caught the slightest possible-sound from the 
doorway, and looking quickly about he thought he saw 
the door gently close again. Yet it had closed the first 
time with a click of the latch as the bit of iron slid into 
place. And there was not a breath of wind stirring. 


ox 


‘* Now, be a good girl,’’ said Miss Dorothy Endicott 
on the platform of the little railway station. Amos 
Durston and MacFarlane stood beside the sisters as they 
exchanged farewell messages. ‘‘ And make Uncle John 
Allen give you everything you want and everything you 
think I want.’’ 

MacFarlane’s quick and comprehending glance flashed 
at the schoolmistress. She laughed and nodded. 

‘* 1 don’t mind your knowing now,’’ she said, ‘‘ why 
you were not the only one who did not want to face 
your senior vestryman.”’ 

MacFarlane looked at Dorothy. ‘‘ If it’s an expla- 
nation you may seize this last five minutes to have it 
out,”” she remarked, and walked away with Amos. 
MacFarlane spoke hurriedly ; for from behind the hills 
he heard the whistle of the approaching train. 

‘* If Mr. John Allen is your uncle I can’t possibly 
imagine why ——”’ 

‘*T have been in your congregation many times,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ but usually at vespers with my aunt, and we did 
not go up to her slip, but sat far back. I love vespers 
from as far away as I can get. My church is All Angels, 
and Doctor Wainwright is very severe on runners-away. 
But vespers at St. Chrysostom’s is a thing one must have 
occasionally.’’ 

‘*IT was not going to ask why you were not in my 
congregation,”’ said MacFarlane quickly, ‘* but why I 
had never met you at Mr. Allen’s.” 

‘* You have been in Boston only two years. Much of 
that time I have been away. Besides —I1——’’ 

ae You —— ? ” 

The train was coming. The schoolmistress looked 
down the track and saw it. Amos and Dorothy were 


approaching. She glanced at MacFarlane and her eyes 
fell. ‘‘ Good-by,”’ she said. ‘‘ We have not met at 
my uncle’s because’’ — there was a gleam in her eyes 
— whether or not of mischief he could not tell—‘‘ I have 
never accepted an invitation to dine at his house when 
you were to be there.”’ 

He followed her upon the train, feeling as if to let her 
go like this was a thing he could not do. For a last 
word, what a speech had been that! 

As the train began to move she held out her hand. 
‘* Yes, we shall see you at the ship. Good-by, once 
more,’’ and with that he was fain to be content. At 
least, when he had asked before if he might come down 
with Amos to see the party off she had not said he might. 

MacFarlane lived through the next eight days ina 
dream of impatience. The moment she was out of his 
sight he began to count the hours till the day of the 
ship’s sailing. He roamed about the farm, or went off 
in the ‘* Grayling,’’ tramped miles, or wrote and read 
desperately — anything to make the time go by. 

The schoolhouse was his only solace. He possessed himself of 
the key, with the explanation that he found the place a pleasant 
one in which to read. 

He was there one evening —the second before the day of his 
going to see her off — when he heard the door very softly open. As 
he turned to see who could possibly be coming to interrupt his 
solitude, the door closed again, as gently as it had opened. 
Something in the manner of this closing reminded him of a past 
occasion, and, absurd as the notion of her possible presence seemed, 
he sprang up and opened the door. There was nothing to be seen. 
He went to the outer door of the little entry and looked out — the 
quiet air at sundown of the late June day was undisturbed by 
presence of any sort. With a disappointment as keen as if he had 
expected to find her there he was going back into the schoolhouse 
for his hat, all at once heartsick of the place because it no Jonger 
held her, when an impulse for which he could not account made 
him turn again and go outside the schoolhouse, to look around its 
corner. And at the farther end he caught sight of a flutter of 
white, disappearing. 

He ran to the back of the building, but there was nothing to be 
seen; on —and he was almost convinced that his imagination had 
played him false. Nevertheless, when he reached the door again 
he kept on by it and so half-way around the building again; then 
turned suddenly and dashed back to the front, like a schoolboy 
at a game. As he came in sight of the door once more a white 
figure dropped panting on the steps. 


on 


** Ah ——’’ MacFarlane exulted, and stood still, short-breathed 
also, but not from his chase. 

‘* Tt was —p-perfectly ab-surd!’’ admitted the schoolmistress, 
her cheeks a rich color and her eyes alight with laughter. ‘I 
didn’t dream anybody was there but g-ghosts when I peeped in. 
Oh, what a run you gave me! I—I didn’t mean to be caught.”’ 

‘*So Linferred. I came near not catching you.’’ 

‘* We drove up from Boston this afternoon,’’ she hastened to 
explain; ‘* Uncle John Allen and Aunt Priscilla and I. Wecame 
to bring Dorothy back. Uncle John would do it. Ant Priscilla 
knew all along what I was doing up here, but I only confessed to 
him last night. He was dreadfully angry, but I got him over it,’’ 
she added, her lips curving irresistibly over the memory. ‘* He 
wants to see the schoolhouse; he won’t quite believe my story 
till he sees it. ‘They’re all coming down here in a minute’? — 
MacFarlane glanced hastily up the road, in apprehension — *‘ that 
was why Iran ahead. I wanted to make sure that ti 

She stopped suddenly, and her eyes fell before the penetrating 
brilliancy of those that were watching her. 

** That there was nothing on the blackboard?’”’ heasked. ‘* Did 
you think I would leave that on?’’ 

** ]— doubted a little if you could get those names off,’’ said the 
schoolmistress hurriedly. ‘‘ You wrote them on so—heavily. That 
blackboard is not like anything youeversaw. Everything that was 
ever written on it remains, only partly buried under the later 
marks.’’ 

**Let’s go in and see,’’ proposed MacFarlane, with another 
intent look up the road. Nobody was coming, as yet — thank 
Heaven. 7 

They went in. At a distance the blackboard appeared to bea 
dingy blank, but when they were at close range 


Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress. 
Robert MacFarlane, Scholar. 


showed with considerable distinctness. 

‘* IT give you my word,”’ declared MacFarlane, ‘‘ that I meant to 
rub them out. I have tried to do it several times since, but ——”’ 

‘* If you had not put them in with a chisel af 

‘*T will present the school with a new blackboard — the latest 
improved. This one I shall take care of.’’ 

The schoolmistress was closely examining the board. The deli- 
cate color on her cheek had not subsided, and it was now intensi- 
fied by a shade. ‘‘ There is more of your nonsense here,’’ said she. 

MacFarlane stooped to look, his head close to hers. 

** Can you make it out ?”’ he asked. 

*** Liberal educa—tion.’ What is the first ——”’ 

The first was indecipherable. 

** You don’t recall the quotation ?’’ questioned the rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s, his heart thumping painfully. 

Miss Ruth Endicott suddenly walked away. He followed her. 
At the desk he overtook her. Through the window behind the desk 
he saw a distant, oncoming party of people. 

‘* T have been a dull pupil at some of my life lessons,” he said, 
and his voice had lost its attempt at lightness. ‘* But thisone—I 
had never even tried to learn it before. When I leaned in at the 
window that day I knew I had found my teacher. I know it by 
heart now. I didn’t mean to bother you with hearing me recite it 
quite so soon — but — how to keep it back ” 

** Don’t you think,’’ said Ruth Endicott somewhat indistinctly, 
** that it would be better to recite it—- when school opens again? 
Lessons too quickly learned 4g 

** Will you listen then ?’’ he cried softly. ‘‘ May I be thinking 
all summer that you will listen then — when you come back ?’’ 

She looked out of the window and saw the party coming. 

‘* There is your senior vestryman,’’ she said. ‘* What will he 
say to find you — not only on Wintergreen Hill, but ——” 

**T don’t care what he thinks. They’re coming—in three 
minutes they’ll be here. Oh—I— must I wait till fall? I can’t 
wait till fall. You needn’t answer till then if you would rather 
not, but — may I recite my lesson ?”’ 

She moved slowly toward the door, and he still followed, seeing 
plainly that with Mr. John Allen in the background it would not be 
easy to get another word alone with her while she remained upon 
the Hill. His heart sank, for he thought she did not mean to 
answer him at all. But at the latest possible moment she half 
turned and said in the merest breath of a whisper: 

‘* When you say good-by on Saturday.”’ 

How he himself met his senior vestryman the rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s never afterward knew. 


ax 


** Now, Mr. MacFarlane,” called John Allen, on the deck of the 
**Celtic,” ‘* everybody ashore. We must be off. Come, Mr. 
Durston, ashore’s the word. Well, Priscilla, dear, good-by.”’ 

MacFarlane took the schoolmistress’s hand. ‘‘ God be with 
you,’’ he said, and looking straight down into her uplifted eyes 
added, in the lowest of distinct tones and with great deliberateness : 
**Ruth Endicott, Schooimistress —I love you.” 

Smiling through a mist of tears she answered: ‘‘ Robert 
MacFarlane, you may go to the head of my class.’’ 


THE END 
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His New Brother 
By Joe Lincoln 


Say, I’ve got a new brother; 
Never teased to have him, nuther, 
But he’s here. 
They just went ahead and bought him, 
And last week the doctor brought him. 
Wa’n’t that queer? 


When I heard the news from Molly, 

Why, I thought at first ’twas jolly, 
>Cause, you see, 

I thought I could go and get him, 

And then mamma, course, could let him 
Play with me. 


But when I had once looked at him, 
** Why!” I said, ‘* My sakes, is that him? 
Just that mite!’’ 
They said, ‘* Yes,” and, ** Ain’t he cunnin’? ” 
And I thought they must be funnin’— 
He’s a sight! 


He’s so small it’s just amazin’, 

And you’d think that he was blazin’, 
He’s so red; 

And his nose is like a berry, 

And he’s bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 


Why, he isn’t worth a dollar! 
All he does is cry and holler 
More and more. 
Won’t sit up; you can’t arrange him; 
I don’t see why Pa don’t change him 
At the store. 


Now we’ve got to dress and feed him, 

And we really didn’t need him 
More’n a frog; 

Why’d they buy a baby brother 

When they knew I’d good deal ruther 
Have a dog! 


At the Department Store 


MAN with a soft, low voice had just com- 
pleted his purchases in the department store, 
says the ‘* Brooklyn Eagle.” 

‘** What is the name?’”’ asked the clerk. 

** Jepson,’’ replied the man. 

** Chipson?”’ 

‘* No, Jepson.’’ 

** Oh, yes, Jefferson.”’ 

‘* No, Jepson; J-e-p-s-o-n.’’ 

‘** Jepson ?”’ 

‘* That’s it. 


” 


You have it. Sixteen eighty-two 

** Your first name; initial, please.’’ 

“oh, &.” 

**O. K. Jepson.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, it isn’t O. K. 
understand me. I said ‘ Oh’.”’ 

**O. Jepson.”’ 

‘* No; rub out the O. and let the K. stand.”’ 

The clerk looked annoyed. ‘‘ Will you please 
give me your initials again?” 

“Toe 

‘*T beg your pardon, you said O. K. 
you had better write it yourself.’’ 

** T said ‘Oh’ ——” 

** Just now you said K.’’ 

** Allow me to finish what I started tosay. I 
said ‘ Oh,’ because I did not understand what you 
were asking me. I did not mean that it was my 
initial. My name is Kirby Jepson.’’ 

Oh!” 

** No, not O., but K.,’’ said the man. ‘‘ Give 
me the pencil, and [I'l] write it down for you my- 
self. There, I guess it’s O. K. now.” 


You did not 


Perhaps 





An Embarrassed Young Man 
E HAD been invited to dinner and was fear- 


fully embarrassed and shy. When the meal 
commenced his agitation began. Sitting opposite 
to the mirror he discovered, to his horror, that he 
had forgotten to comb his hair. Lifting his hand 
to arrange his hair he knocked his neighbor’s 
elbow and spilt the spoonful of soup which she 
was just carrying to her mouth all over her dress. 
As he arose to help her he upset his glass of 
water into his other neighbor’s lap and tipped 
over his own plate of soup all over himself. 
Finally, matters were straightened out, but a few 
moments afterward, on putting his hand under 
the table to feel whether the soup had dried on 
his trousers, he felt — yes, it was! How it could 
have happened he could not tell. All during the 
rest of the meal he surreptitiously but firmly 
worked hard and fast with his hands under the 
table. His embarrassment was painful to behold. 
When the dinner was over, as he arose, the whole 
tablecloth and everything on it came crashing to 
the floor, while the young man pulled fout after 
foot of the tablecloth out from between his 
waistcoat and his trousers. Then he fled! 


.What She Would Like 


A LITTLE girl stood in a city meat-market 

4 waiting for some one to attend to her wants. 
Finally the proprietor was at liberty, approached 
her and said benignantly, ‘‘ Is there anything you 
would like, little girl? ’’ 

** Oh, yes, sir, please: I want a diamond ring, 
and a sealskin sacque, a real foreign nobleman, 
and a pug dog, and a box at the opera, and, oh, 
ever so many other things; but all Ma wants is 
ten cents’ worth of bologna.”’ 


A Long-Lived Family 


A ‘DIME MUSEUM”? manager, having heard 
of a man 123 years of age, journeyed to his 
home to try and secure him for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

** Well, my friend,’’ said the museum manager, 
**the proofs of your age seem to be all right. 
Now, how would you like to come to my place, 
just do nothing but sit on a platform and let 
people look at you, and I will pay you $100 a 
week ?’’ 

‘** I'd like it all right,’’ answered the aged man. 
** But I couldn’t go, of course, unless 1 had my 
father’s consent.’’ 

‘* Your father!’’ gasped the manager. 
you mean to say your father is alive? ”’ 

** Yes, indeed,’’ replied the man. 

** Well, where is your father? 
asked the manager. 

** Oh, yes,’’ was the answer. 
putting grandfather to bed!” 


He Didn’t Mind 


** | SUPPOSE, Jerry,’’ said the eminent states- 
man, looking through his pocketbook for a 
new dollar bill, ‘* like a lot of other people now- 
adays, you would rather have clean money?” 
**Oh, that’s all right, Senator,’’ said the 
cabman. ‘‘I don’t care how you made your 
money.’’ 


**Do 


Home here ?’’ 


** He’s upstairs, 
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He Was in the Game All Right 


HILE walking along the street one day a 

gentleman noticed a group of boys appar- 
ently playing a game of some description. Much 
interested, he stopped, and inquired in a kindly 
tone: 

‘* Well, boys, what are you at to-day ??’’ 

A bright youngster looked up and said: 

** Why, don’t you know, sir? This is the latest 
game out! ’”’ 

**Oh! What do you call it?” 

** Automobile, sir.’’ 

‘* Automobile! Why, how do you play it ?’’ 

** Well, you see, sir, I’m the driver.’’ 

+e’ 

‘* And this here fellow,’’ pointing to his neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ he’s the horn; and this fellow is the hamper, 
and those two boys over there are the passengers 

”? And so on, he described the duties of the 
happy youngsters. 

With a kindly salutation the gentleman passed 
on. About ten paces away, sitting on the curb, 
he saw a little chap with a very forlorn counte- 
nance, so he stopped and said: 

‘* Well, my little man, why don’t you join in 
the game with those other boys?’’ 

** Please, sir, I am in it,’’ he wailed. 

** You are in it! Why, what are you ?’’ 

‘*T’m the smell! ” 


Not What They Think 


HIS is one of Eli Perkins’s favorite stories: 

‘*T was on a train going East one summer 
night,’’ he says, ‘‘ when there was a wreck. The 
train was derailed, and all the passengers were 
more or less shaken up. Everybody in the 
sleeping-car tried to get out as hurriedly as pos- 
sible, and in the confusion our clothing got 
considerably mixed. I had worn a pair of white 





duck trousers, but I couldn’t find them. Finally 
I did find a pair of trousers. I put them on 
quickly, but I couldn’t leave the car! You see, 


they were not men’s trousers ——”’ 

Here there is always general laughter, and 
Perkins looks about in a pained sort of way, then 
goes on: ** They were boy’s trousers.’’ 


A Slight Slip 


HE teacher of ‘‘ conversational French’’ in a 
certain college was a lively mademoiselle 
**just over.”” She had scarcely any knowledge 
of English, so she occasionally found it necessary 
to waylay her pupils in the halls or on the 
grounds to ask the English equivalent of such 
and such a thing. 

One bright afternoon she stopped Sarah and 
Charlotte very excitedly. She wanted to buy an 
** ehonge pour la bain,’’ but did not know what 
to ask for. 

** Bath-sponge. Tell the salesman you want a 
big bath-sponge to take home with you,” said 
the girls in chorus, and they accompanied her to 
the village drug store. 

The young clerk stepped forward. 
selle advanced bravely. 

‘** Please,’’ she said smilingly, ‘* will you kindly 
take me home and give me a big sponge-bath ?”’ 


“At Home” Days 


ee ly: and Jack were at a loss for a game. 
‘* Let’s play at being ‘ at home’ and have ‘a 
day,’ ” said Edith. 

*** A day’?” asked Jack. 
mean ?” 

‘* Why, don’t you know?”’ said Edith wisely. 
** All fashionable people have ‘ days.’ (God’s day 
is Sunday, and mother’s is Tuesday.”’ 


” 


Mademoi- 


** What does that 


Slightly Mixed 


WO correspondents wrote to a country editor 

to know respectively, ‘*‘ The best way of as- 

sisting twins through the teething period,” and 
** How to rid an orchard of grasshoppers.”’ 

The editor answered both questions faithfully, 
but unfortunately got the initials mixed, so that 
the fond father of the teething twins was thunder- 
struck by the following advice: 

‘*If you are unfortunate enough to be plagued 
by these unwelcome little pests the quickest 
means of settling them is to cover them with 
straw and set the straw on fire.’’ 

While the man who was bothered with grass- 
hoppers was equally amazed to read: 

‘* The best method of treatment is to give them 
each a warm bath twice a day and rub their gums 
with boneset.’’ 


She Had a Question to Ask 


A CERTAIN prominent dry-goods merchant is 
also a Sunday-school superintendent. Not 
long since he devoted the last few moments of the 
weekly session to an impressive elucidation of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, and afterward 
asked with due solemnity if any one of the “* little 
gleaners ’’ present desired to ask a question. Sissy 
Jones’s hand shot up. 

** Very well,’”’ he said, designating her with a 
benevolent finger and a bland smile, ‘* what is it 
you would like to know, Cecilia ?”’ 

** Please, what’s the price of them little pink 
parasols in your show-window ?”’ 


He Didn’t Mind 


CERTAIN railway in Michigan hasa station 
entitled Sawyer’s Mills, but usually entitled, 
for short, Sawyer’s. 

A rural couple on one of the trains attracted 
much attention by their evident fondness for each 
other until the brakeman thrust his head in the 
doorway of the car and called out ‘* Sawyer! 
Sawyer! ” 

** Reuben ’’ suddenly assumed the perpendicular 
and indignantly exclaimed, ** Well, I don’t care 
if you did; we’ve been gaged three weeks.”’ 





A “Tribute” to a Wife 


N A MONUMENT in a Cumberland 
(England) churchyard may be read the fol- 
lowing amazing inscription: 


Here lie the bodies of 
Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste and charitable, 
But 
She was proud, peevish and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother, 
But 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, 
seldom saw her countenance without 
a disgusting frown; 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised 
with an endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet toward strangers, 
But 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was influenced by good 
breeding, 
But 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy of flattery, and was 
seldom known to praise or commend; 
But 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were difference of opinion and 
discovering flaws and 
imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 

And, without prodigality, 
Dispénsed plenty to every person in her family, 
But 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy 
with her good qualities, 

But 
Much more frequently miserable with her 
Many failings. 

Insomuch that in thirty years’ cohabitation, 
He often lamented that, 

Maugre all her virtues, 

He had not on the whole enjoyed two years 
Of matrimonial comfort. 

At length, 

Finding she had lost the affection of her husband 
as well as the regard of her neighbors, family 
disputes having been divulged by servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months 
and two days, and departed this life 
November 22, 1768, 

In the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, 
Erected this stone as a 
Weekly monitor to the wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy of having 
Their memories handed down to posterity with 
a patchwork character. 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We are going to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Nearly all the stories on this whole page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 


of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 


No unused contribution will be returned. 


Please do not ask us to make you “an exception” to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





HIS letter, according to ‘* The Chicago News,”’ 

was one day received by a prominent society 

woman after a burglary had been committed in 
her house: 


Madam: 

Inclosed in this box you will find your necklace 
of ninety-five rhinestones. I don’t know how 
you feel, knowing as you do that you deceived an 
innocent and hardworking burglar and led him 
to steal such a glittering sham. I can only hope 
that you realize the enormity of your conduct. 

I saav you first at the opera. You were dressed 
in pink and wore roses in your hair. Younoticed 
my intense gaze and simpered as if you thought 
you had made an impression on me. But I 
was studying your necklace. I will say that it 
sparkled nobly that evening and you had a way 
of suddenly clutching at it that convinced me it 
was real even before I heard you tell the other fat 
woman who was with you that you had gone down- 
town that afternoon to take it from your safety- 
deposit vault. Safety-deposit vault,indeed! The 
sideboard would be the proper place for tliat 
collection of cut-glass. 

When I heard you mention the safety-deposit 
vault I decided that I must take the necklace that 
very night. I followed you home. You were 
selfish and reckless enough to eat a Welsh rarebit 
before going to bed, thus causing me to catch cold 
from standing about waiting your pleasure. After 
your house was dark I entered. You will not 
care for the details of my entrance. I gained 
your apartment. There I found you sleeping 
with your mouth open—a very bad habit, by- 
the-way, as well as a very unbeautiful one. My 
lantern also showed. me the necklace on your 
dressing-table. I thought you were a bit careless 
with your jewels, but it was not my place to com- 
plain, sol put it into my pocket. I also picked 
up half a dozen rings. 

When I reached my own residence and looked 
at the necklace I discovered, to my horror, that 
the stones were backed with foil. Imagine my 
feelings when Ifound you had deceived me! Oh, 
woman, woman! Man suffers continually from 
her deceit. 

Your necklace is paste, so I return it to you. 
Paste jewels may go at the opera, but they won’t 
go at the pawnshop. The growing habit among 
society women of wearing false jewels spells ruin 
to the industrious burglar. No doubt you will 
now tell your friends a romantic story of the 
return of your necklace by a miscreant who had 
been so smitten by your charms that remorse 
compelled the restoration. But, madam, deep in 
your heart you will know that I have seen you 
without your face enamel, without your upper set 
of teeth, and when most of your hair was put 
away in the middle drawer of your dressing-table. 
Remember, therefore, that one other person 
knows your teeth are as false as your diamonds, 
and your full-dress complexion is as easily re- 
movable as your rubber overshoes. 

I have retained the rings. I find them set with 
fourth-rate stones. Doubtless you will replace 
them at small cost with imitations. 

Believe me, madam, I am a wronged but forgiv- 
ing man. J. Crips. 


Silenced the Ringleader 


HE head teacher in a Sunday-school was much 
worried by the noise of the pupils in the next 
room. At last, unable to bear it any longer, he 
mounted a chair and looked over the partition. 
Seeing a boy a little taller than the others talking 
a great deal, he leaned over, hoisted him over 
the partition, and banged him into a chair in his 
room, saying: 

** Now be quiet.” 

A quarter of an hour later a smaller head ap- 
peared around the door and a meek little voice 
said: 

** Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher.’’ 


Not According to the Union Scale 


A BOOKSELLER purchased a stock of books 
out in one of the new towns in Oklahoma 
Territory. Finding several sets of Charles 
Dickens’s works in this stock he decided to make 
a special price on them, so he put all of them in 
the large show-window, with the following sign in 
very large letters: 


CHARLES DICKENS WORKS ALL 
WEEK FOR TWO DOLLARS 


A Kansas farmer, who had drifted down that 
way to try his luck for a farm given to the lucky 
ones by Uncle Sam, walked up to this window. 
Reading the sign, he said: ** Now, that’s what’s 
the matter with this country: the idea of a man 
working all week for two dollars.” 


It Was the Wrong End 


CERTAIN Southern railroad was in a 

wretched condition, and the trains were con- 
sequently run at a phenomenally low rate of speed. 
When the conductor was punching his ticket 
Artemus Ward, who was one of the passengers, 
remarked: 

** Does this railroad company allow passengers 
to give it advice, if they do so in a respectful 
manner? ” 

The conductor replied in gruff tones that he 
guessed so. 

** Well,’’ Artemus went on, ‘‘ it occurred.to me 
that it would be well to detach the cowcatcher 
from the front of the engine and hitch it to 
the rear of the train; for, you see, we are not 
liable to overtake a cow, but what’s to prevent 
a cow from strolling into this car and biting a 
passenger ?”’ 
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A Diabolical “Patent-Medicine” Story 


, AST month, on this page, it was my privilege to 
present a few facts as to the dangers that are 
apt to lie in some of the ‘‘ patent medicines ”’ 
of the day. This month I shall try to show 
some of the methods used in putting two 

‘ patent medicines’’ before the public. 


OT long ago a man was engaged by a certain 

‘ patent-medicine '’ concern to advertise its concoc- 

tion. After looking into statistics he made up his mind 

to one fact: that, even if all the people in the country 

actually suffering from the disease which the medicine 

was supposed to cure bought the preparation, the 

receipts would not be enough to pay the advertising bills 

of the concern, let alone other expenses. So, to use 

practically his own words, this man decided upon this 
Hiabolical plan : 

‘* | set out in my advertising to create ‘hypos,’ and if 
it wasn’t for the ‘hypos’ we couldn’t do_ business. 
What are‘ hypos’? Why, hypochondriacs, I mean: peo- 
ple who have melancholia, the blues, feel depressed, you 
know, but who, in reality, have nothing the matter with 
them. There are thousands and thousands of them 
already, but my trick was to make thousands more of 
‘hypos.’ How? Why, by making as many people as 
possible who really haven’t got anything the matter 
with them think that they are suffering from the diseases 
which our medicines are said to cure. See?”’ 


OW do you do it?’’ was asked this man. 

‘* Why, this way —take your own case as an exam- 
ple : Suppose this morning you pick up your newspaper 
and read an advertisement with the heading ‘ Dangerous 
Symptoms’ in big, black type. ‘ Do you ever have a 
headache?’ the advertisement asks, and it goes on: 
‘ That is Nature’s warning of the near approach of ne TV- 
ous exhaustion. Use before it is too late. So mucha 
bottle at all druggists.’ Perhaps you happen to have a 
headache. At any rate, it is pretty certain that you have 
had headaches. But, even so, the ‘ad’ doesn’t make 
any impression on you. You throw the paper down and 
forget all about it. 

‘* Next morning you pick up the paper again. For 
the second time that big, black headline, ‘ Dangerous 
Symptoms,’ strikes your eye; but this time it says: 
‘Don’t neglect a pain in the back,’ and it goes on: 
‘Look out! Take warning! It means that your nervous 
system is out of order. You are facing the untold hor- 
rors of nervous exhaustion. Takea bottle of —— before 
it is everlastingly too late. So much at all druggists.’ 
This time the ‘ad’ makes a slight impression on you. 
You begin to wonder whether it is possible that there 
really is any danger of your coming down with nervous 
exhaustion. Perhaps within the next day or two you do 
havea slight pain inthe back. It doesn’t mean anything, 
of course. But you remember my advertisement, or you 
see it again in your paper that morning. Then you may 
go to the drug store and buy a bottle of our medicine. 
Morning after morning, and afternoon after afternoon, 
we keep hammering away along the same line. We 
enumerate, one after the other, all the little aches and 
pains which everybody occasionally feels. Each one is, 
of course, an alarming symptom of nervous exhaustion. 
Sooner or later this kind of advertising is bound to fetch 
a large proportion of people, especially women, because 
they are more imaginative than men, and there you are. 
That’s the principle I work on: that’s my job, of creat- 
ing ‘hypos.’ We've got it all down to a scientific 
basis.”’ 


T IS not pretended, of course, that the interview 
printed above is verbatim — that the words quoted are, 
in every case, exactly those used by the man who did the 
talking. But it is asserted, as strongly as possible, that 
exactly what he said is here fairly presented, though, 
perhaps, in slightly different language. There has been 
no exaggeration: no distortion; nothing but a pains- 
taking attempt to set down, with complete fairness, a 
report of his statements. And, on its face, the interview 
would seem to bear proof of its own authenticity. It sets 
forth a truth stranger — more diabolical — than any pos- 
sible fiction. Fancy a man whose imagination could 
conceive of the existence of a great business which makes 
its owners rich by actually and literally creating human 
distress and suffering, oe | possibly, disease, where none 
existed before. 


ET,” says some still-unbelieving woman, ‘‘ how is 

it possible for these concerns to get those strong 
stories of cures and recommendations by well-known 
people which we see in the newspapers?’’ The question 
is a natural one. It has been so often asked of this 
magazine that a successful effort was made to learn the 
methods employed, in at least one instance, by which 
these ‘‘ letters ’’ and ‘‘ recommendations ’’ were secured. 
It is not claimed that the account which follows is fairly 
representative of the plan generally adopted in exploit- 
ing a ‘‘ patent medicine.’’ Neither is it denied. It is 
sufficient to say that this is an absolutely accurate 
description of the methods adopted in one instance. 


COMPANY for the manufacture and sale of the medi- 

eine was organized and a large sum was appropri- 
ated for introductory advertising. This appropriation 
was putin the hands of an advertising agency. A repre- 
sentative of the advertising agency went to a large 
city, where it was desired to advertise the goods, and 
called at the office of one of the weaker newspapers, 


By Edward Bok 


which, in the ordinary course of events, could hardly 
expect to get an advertising contract. He held a con- 
ference with the advertising manager of the paper, 
who sent upstairs for a member of the staff whose work 
brought him into close touch with the politicians and 
statesmen of the city. 

‘* Mr. Jones, here,’’ said the advertising manager to 
the staff member when he came down, ‘‘ wants to get 
some testimonials for his new medicine. I wonder if 
you can’t help him out?’’ 

Mr. Jones went on to explain : 

‘* The stuff ain’t on the market yet, you know,”’ he 
began, ‘‘and we want to start it off with a lot of good, 
hot testimonials. We want to get good letters from 
well-known city officials and other prominent people. 
In each case we must have a photograph. We'll give 
them all good send-offs, and publicity never hurts a 
politician, you know. Think you can get me some?’’ 

The advertising manager of the paper explained to the 
‘man from upstairs’’ that his success would mean a big 
advertising contract for the paper. 

The ‘‘man from upstairs’’ thought he could do it. 

** Of course, I’ll pay you for them,”’ said the ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’? man. ‘‘ A letter and a photograph from a 
good alderman ought to be worth about five dollars ?’’ 

‘*T don’t think that’s enough,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, suppose we make it ten dollars then for 
an ordinary politician. For a head of a department 
in the City Hall I'll pay fifteen dollars: the Chief 
of Police, twenty-five dollars. If you can get the 
Mayor I’ il be glad to pay fifty dollars. Anybody 
prominent on the outside that you can get hold of we’ll 
arrange for separately. Now, we want to get these in 
a hurry, as we’re about to start our salesmen calling on 
the drug trade.”’ 


OT a word has been said so far, you will notice, 
about any of these people who were to be asked to 
sign testimonials testifying to the curative properties of 
the new medicine going so far as to try a bottle of the 
remedy before furnishing their letters and photographs. 
Nor was that subject mentioned, except as a jest. 

The ‘‘man from upstairs’? went to work on the 
basis that he was to get testimonials from people who 
had never even seen a bottle of the medicine, to the 
virtues of which they were to testify publicly. With 
many of the aldermen and other public officials he 
was on friendly, even intimate, terms. As a news- 
paper reporter and writer he was in a position to do 
them frequent favors. To the first city official he met 
he said 

‘* Now, I want to get you to sign a testimonial for a 
new medicine, for me. Whatis it? Why, it’s the newly- 
discovered cure for everything in the shape of influenza, 
asthma and that‘ tired feeling.’ Will you do it?”’ 

‘* What do you want to do with it?’’ asked the city 
official. 

‘* Well, we want you to sign a letter, giving your 
experience with this wonderful, new remedy, telling 
about how your strenuous labors on behalf of your con- 
stituents left you badly run down physically ; you went 
to see your doctor ; he advised you to quit work and go 
to a warmer climate, but you couldn’t think of deserting 
your ‘ constits’; then a friend recommended this medi- 
cine ; you took only one bottle and it made you feel like 
anew man. See? I'll fix a nice letter for you. You 
sign it and give me your photograph. I'll write a little 
introduction telling all about what you have done for the 
people and how you have been often mentioned for 
Mayor, and so forth. We'll run it in the leading papers 
all over the country. We won't have it printed here in 
town. It won’t do you a bit of harm, and you'll do me 
a great favor at the same time.”’ 

The city official consented, with a grin, to the use of 
his name, and agreed to furnish a photograph. A dozen 
other city officials were found to be equally complacent. 


DAY or two later the ‘‘man from upstairs”’ reported 
to the advertising agent his success in securing these 
agreements. The two then sat down to prepare the 
‘* testimonials ’’ which the politicians were later to sign. 
Some of these letters were really very humorous literary 
efforts and evoked boisterous laughter on the part of 
their authors. One letter was ‘‘tried’’ on one city 
official, and he signed it. Then for days letters of a sim- 
ilar character were prepared for each of the men who 
had promised to sign a ‘‘ testimonial.’’ These letters 
and photographs were widely used in various parts of the 
United States. Inthe lot there were something like thirty 
letters, each signed by a man who had never seen a bottle 
of the medicine or tasted a drop of it. 


bp 4 now and think, for a moment, after you have read 
thus far, of the willfully diabolical methods which 
are revealed— methods surely criminal in their nature 
and so harmful in their results as to be beyond human 
calculation. Yet doour American women go on and on 
and buy hundreds of thousands of samples of these self- 
same ‘‘ patent medicines’’ that are exploited by fraudu- 
lent methods. But, say some of these women: ‘‘ What 
shall we do? How shall we tell the good from the bad 
in these ‘ patent medicines’? For, surely, all are not 
bad?’’ Thatistrue. All ‘‘ patent ‘medicines’ are not 
bad. It would be foolish for any one to make such a 
statement. But the risk in trying to select the good from 
the bad is too great for any man or woman to take on 
his or her own responsibility, since the undeniable fact 
remains that such of the ‘‘ patent medicines” as are of 
the slightest use are in the vast minority. The majority 
of them are unquestionably either harmless or harmful, 


and in the one case do no earthly good to their con- 
sumer, and in the other do absolute harm. A woman 
should make only one rule for herself and for her 
family with regard to ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ of all kinds, 
and that is to take or give none, under any circum- 
stances, except by the advice of her own physician. 
Then, and then only, is she safe in doing so. 


OR, suppose we grant for a moment that a certain 
*‘ patent medicine ’’ is good for, say, a headache. A 
woman, troubled with headaches, is told by a neighbor 
that such and such a medicine helped her so that she is 
no longer similarly afflicted. Or she reads of a certain 
woman, famous or unknown, who has been helped or 
cured of what, she thinks, is precisely the same kind of 
headache from which she is suffering. Thereupon she 
argues and decides that if that woman has been cured 
so can she be helped or cured. But there she is abso- 
lutely wrong, and just there she makes her grievous 
mistake — yes, perhaps her fatal error. She ¢hinks but 
does not know. She forgets that the same kind of head- 
ache in two cases may arise from two distinct and entirely 
different causes, and the remedy that may help one may 
not only fail in her case, but may also prove to be exactly 
the wrong one, and do her i injury. Each of us is consti- 
tuted differently, in mental and physical construction, 
and as no two of us are created alike no two of uscan be 
treated, physically, alike. 


i MAKES absolutely no difference even if a dozen of 

our best friends were, before our very eyes, cured of 
a certain ache or ill bya certain preparation, it still is no 
argument that that special medicine will suit our partic- 
ular case or cure our special ill. It should make no 
difference whether advertisements say to us that physi- 
cians, clergymen, statesmen or men and women in any 
profession, of whatever eminence, ‘‘ indorse’’ this or 
that medicine. That has no bearing on our particular 
case. In the first place, we have seen, from the instance 
above quoted, how such ‘* testimonials ’’ may be secured, 
even if all are not secured in this way. In the second 
place, no physician of any standing in his profession, 
whose word is worth the having or whose advice is worth 
a penny, would publicly recommend, for general usage, 
any ‘*‘ patent medicine’’ ever concocted. And, in the 
third place, even if the ‘‘ testimonials’’ are genuine and 
honorably secured, how can they possibly prove to us 
that such a medicine can be of the slightest use to us in 
our particular case? What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. 


HERE is no evil in America to-day so great as this 
accursed passion for self-doctoring : no evil that is 
so farreaching in its absolutely dangerous effects, partic- 
ularly upon women and children. «And it is upon this 
evil that a certain portion of the ‘‘ patent-medicine’”’ 
industry thrives, with all its horrors of deception, fraud 
and dangerous ingredients. Every device known to the 
ingenuity of man is resorted to by some of these 
‘ patent-medicine ’’ concerns to keep the public in igno- 
rance of the deadly, dangerous drugs contained in their 
preparations : every manner of fraud and deception is 
practiced, and yet thousands of women —and men — 
persistently keep on in their use of some of these deadly 
or worthless drugs — not alone using them themselves, 
but, what is infinitely worse, giving them to their helpless 
children, who cannot protect themselves from the habit 
thus created within them for a taste for alcohol, cocaine, 
opium or morphine, fostered by the hands of their own 
parents! Strong words, you say. Yes, but that is pre- 
a what thousands of parents are doing, and nothing 
ess ! 


N EVERY other phase of life, when we take a step upon 
which we think something important may hinge, we 
seek competent advice, or we take the time to investigate. 
If we seek the law we gotoalawyer. If we buy land we 
seek advice as to a clear title. If we build a house we 
seek the help or advice of a builder or architect. We will 
look into a school for our child; we will not trust even our 
own judgment to buy a horse or a piano. Yet, when 
we touch our own health, our own bodies—upon which 
our whole material existence rests — we take things into 
our own hands: we decide for ourselves what ails us and 
what we should take for that ail. We go out of our way 
to avoid competent advice: we think it clever, in fact, 
that we can do without a doctor. We boast of it that we 
can diagnose our own ills. We are elated at the very 
thought that we can save the doctor’sfee. And then we 
do what? We either believe what somebody else tells 
us, who knows no more, and sometimes less, than we do 
ourselves, or we believe an advertisement, written either 
as I have shown above, or at the best to sell a certain 
ware, and swallow something— what, we haven’t the 
least idea except what the advertisement chooses to tell 
us is in the medicine — which, of course, it seldom does. 
And this is what we call intelligence — what some of us, 
in fact, pride ourselves on doing, while all the time a lot 
oi quacks are laughing up their sleeves while they pre- 
pare their useless or harmful medicines, and wondering 
** how easy the public is!”’ 


OR one thing, at least, we may well be thankful : 

that the eyes of the American public are beginning 

to be opened to the absolute dangers that lie in this 

* patent-medicine”’ curse, and to the diabolical methods 

of fraud and deception that are practiced, as in such 
instances as I have given here, to humbug the people. 
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A Practical Article 
by the Famous 
Pianist, for Piano 


Students 











®O PLAY Schumann in the ordinary way is to 
make nothing out of it, for the reason that he 
divides his bars into phrases in an individual 
style all his own, each phrase corresponding to 
the expression of anidea, asin apoem. These 
ideas may, so to speak, extend for a single 
line or be carried on into the next, as in the 
case of verse. 

If the accent is wrongly placed the meaning of the whole 
will be as completely lost as if one read a poem without 
knowledge of grammar. Schumann had a habit not to 
begin his phrases as others do, often putting the accent in 
the middle of the bar, and often at the very end of it. For 
this reason, if you do not know the rule governing 
Schumann’s expression, and instead place the accents as 
they are commonly required by many composers, the 
result will be a complete distortion of the work. 

The most difficult thing, I have found, in playing 
Schumann is to secure the proper rhythm. Very few, 
comparatively speaking, play Schumann properly in this 
matter of rhythm. But it is really an easy task to get the 
rhythm straight by following certain rules, and to these 
rules we shall presently turn. 

Schumann himself says: ‘‘ My writing is part of my 
thoughts, my thoughts part of my character.”’ ; 

His type of mind was fanciful and poetic. Everything 
that he wrote was descriptive of scenes or of people. 
Even his smallest compositions had some descriptive title 
to them. His peculiar gift seemed to be the expression of 
things existing in Nature, or of individual portraits. 

He asserts that he first wrote his work, then found a 
suitable name for it, and greatly disliked having any other 
method imputed to him. But be that as it may, he had a 
great and wonderful gitt for portrayal. Whether the sub- 
ject was a mood, a scene or an individual, he wrote a 
musical description. 

Having a great desire to become a pianist his earlier 
compositions are all for that instrument. The very first 
of these piano pieces, published as his opus one, gives us 
a study in the fanciful bent of his mind and his peculiar 
manner of rhythm —that is, his Variations on the Theme 
Abegg. Meeting a young girl by the name of Meta Abegg 
at a ball he turned her name into a musical phrase— A, B, 
E, G, G—and wrote a set of variations on it. Thededication 
of the piece says: ‘‘ To Mademoiselle Pauline, Comtesse 
d’Abegg.’’ The title given her was one of poetic license. 

In the very beginning of the composition he puts the 
accent on the final and weakest beat of the bar, instead of 
on the first and commonly the strongest beat of the meas- 
ure. To play this Theme by the regular rule governing 
metrical accent would be to make it unintelligible. 

As the Theme of these Variations is given in the accom- 
panying illustration we may turn to it at once in studying 
Schumann’s method of rhythm. When we have obtained 
an insight into that method which he here employs it will 
help lead us clear of shoals that have wrecked many a 
musical bark. Yet for all the simplicity of the thing, 
once it is thoroughly mastered we have every day the 
opportunity of hearing Schumann misinterpreted in rhythm. 








How Schumann Should be Played 


By Mark Hambourg 


The Famous Russian Pianist and Pupil of Leschetitsky 
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Mark Hambourg 


His rhythm is easy to follow if you once look into it, but 
very many do not care to give themselves that trouble, 
and consequently mistake metre, which is the accent on 
the strong part of the bar, for rhythm, which is something 
quite different. 

In Schumann, as has been noted, the rhythm does not 
depend on the strong part of the bar ; indeed, with him the 
opposite is often the case, and the accent comes in the 
middle or on the weak part of the bar. 

His music is in verses. In playing Schumann we have, 
just as in poetry, the comma, the semicolon, the colon, 
the exclamation and interrogation points, and the period. 
He combines three or four phrases in a section or period : 
these phrases may begin in the middle or at the end of 
a bar. With the close of the whole period or section 
there is the pause for breath exactly as the reader or 
singer takes it. 

No artist breaks the time by these pauses: it is on the 
principle of give-and-take. If one or two notes are robbed 
in actual duration they are made up in the next bar, and 
the balance of time remains the same. 

This Theme on the name Abegg is divided into four 
different sections or periods, each of seven and three- 
quarter bars. At the end of the first section we make a 
slight pause, and to indicate this I have marked a comma. 
At the end of the second section a longer pause has been 
indicated by asemicolon. Following this at the end of the 
next section is a comma again, and in conclusion, at the 
end of the fourth section, a period or full stop. 





With a Schumann 
Composition. Per- 
sonally Marked for 
Concert Playing 
by Mr. Hambourg 











In the Theme Abegg, which is imitated on other notes 
throughout the melody, the accent comes on the first note, 
which happens to be on the third and weakest beat of the 
measure. Later it comes on the last note of the group, 
the half note, which is marked with an accent (7) in the 
original copy. 

If you would the more clearly appreciate the difference 
between the right and the wrong rhythmical expression of 
this example play it in the correct way, and then play it 
with the common or metrical accent on the first note of 
every bar. Exactly the same distortion will follow a dis- 
regard of the right rhythm in all that Schumann has 
given us. 

l always recommend to those who want to study thor- 
oughly that they should know the beginning and end of 
the phrase, for with that intelligent insight a sing-song 
reading is avoided. 

As to accent, that is one of the most important things in 
phrasing, for all depends upon proper accentuation. We 
do this more or less as a reader gives his words. In listen- 
ing to a reciter we notice that a sentence begins soft, then 
comes to the climax ; afterward the expression grows softer. 
Again, at the end of a big climax the next phrase is some- 
times strong and the end a little softer. All depends upon 
what kind of feeling you want to express. But without 
definite aim as to what you want to do before you set out to 
do it, the mere execution carries with it no sense whatever. 

First of all, we must have in mind the picture that we are 
to present, and Schumann does not leave us in doubt as to 
his intentions. Even the smallest of his works —as, for 
instance, the Children’s Scenes — have their titles appro- 
priately illustrated. In the Carnival, a work so glowing 
with life, he has sketched among other portraits those 
of his wife, of Chopin and of himself, fictitious in the main 
as to title, indeed, but any life of Schumann, or his letters, 
will give a key to that, and to more that we should know 
of his life, and which cannot, of course, well be included in 
this article. 

Anton Rubinstein’s performances of Schumann were 
poems, played asareciter would recite. The best modern 
pianists follow this same course. That is why metronom- 
ical playing is so senseless, for if you cannot sing without 
breathing neither can you play without it. 

A pianist who does not love poetry should never attempt 
Schumann, who speaks in it. But every true admirer of 
his music will find the study of poetry an aid in interpreting 
him. The rhythm of poetic phrases, the stirring of the 
imagination and its inspiration are so many aids to our 
resource. 

The Faschingsschwank, the Symphonic Etudes, the 
Davidsbiindler, the Papillons, are practically pictures, and 
to reproduce a picture in tone one must have a sense of 
coloring and imagination. The performance may be right 
or wrong technically, but it must present an idea. 

Not that technique is an unnecessary thing in interpreting 
Schumann, for it is very necessary, even in his smallest 
compositions, and his greater ones require it in a colossal 
degree ; but there must primarily be feeling in the per- 
formance of everything that he has written. 


Schumann’s Theme on the Name “Abes$” 


Dedicated to Mademoiselle Pauline, Comtesse d’Abegs 


(Specially marked, for intelligent playing, by Mr. Mark Hambourg, with marks explained in above article) 


Animato. M. M. J — 108. 
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A Realistic Picture 


I should like some in- 
formation concerning a 
picture said to be in one 
of the European art galleries depicting the disciples 
drawing their nets from the sea. It is said to be so 
realistic that the person gazing upon it instinctively 
feels that he must go to their assistance.—A. L. G. T 


© You probably refer to the ‘* Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,’’ by Rubens, at Mechlin, or possibly the 
same subject among Raphael’s cartoons in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. The Rubens is the 
centre panel of a triptych and not in very good 
condition. It is far more realistic than the 
Raphael. The strain and tug of the brawny fisher- 
men on the beach and in the boat, the feeling of 
weight and drag in the net, are given with force — 
even power. ‘There is an illustration of it and 
several pages about it in Fromentin’s ‘‘ Old Masters 
of Belgium and Holland.” The Raphael is a de- 
sign for tapestry and is more fermal and academic. 
It is perhaps better known than the Rubens, but it 
hardly tallies with your description as regards its 
realism. i 6. Fs dm 


Comic-Opera Remuneration 

With regard to modern comic operas and other 
musical works of a light calibre, what is the rela- 
tive difference between the compensation that the 
librettist receives and that of the composer? The 
librettist writes both book and lyrics, while the 
composer writes music for the lyrics only ; 
supposition is that the 
more for his services. 
ARTIST. 


so the 
librettist should receive 
Is this view correct ?— 


Cc The manager of a theatre or a company usually 
pays royalties in a lump sum, and the division 
between librettist and composer is usually a mat- 
ter of agreement between them. Contrary to the 
inquirer’s supposition, in most cases the composer 
gets the larger share. If, however, a manager is 
counting on the personal reputation of a librettist 
he may pay him the larger share. W.S. H. 


“German Emperor,” Not “Emperor of Germany” 

Is there any choice between the titles, ‘‘ Em- 
peror of Germany’”’ and ‘f German Emperor,’’ in 
referring to William II?—F. b. c. 


Cc No choice is possible, because there is no such 
personage as the *‘ Emperor of Germany’’; the 
ruler of Germany is the ‘‘ German Emperor,’ and 
that is his only correct title. The German Consti- 
tution of 1870 expressly provides that the presidency 
of the newly-formed federation of states ‘* belongs 
tothe King of Prussia, who bears the title,‘ German 
Emperor.’’’ The Kings, Grand Dukes and heredi- 
tary rulers of the other states composing the Empire 
chose this title because they felt that the alternative 
title, ‘‘ Emperor of Germany,’’ would convey the 
mistaken impression that the Emperor was the sole 
sovereign of all Germany, instead of being simply a 
King chosen by other Kings and Princes to exercise 
executive authority in the name of their combined 
governments. F.B. W. 


Correggio’s “ Marriage of St. Catherine” 


Will you kindly criticise this picture, and say 
what legend the artist had in mind as expressed in 
the subject ?—J. H. D. 


@ St. Catherine of Alexandria, daughter of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, and granddaughter of the King 
of Egypt, was one of the virgin martyrs, and, next 
to Mary Magdalene, the most popular of church 
saints. When her father died she became a Queen, 
but would not marry. Through seeing the Virgin 
Mary in a vision she was converted, and, in a 
vision again, she was wedded to the Christ-Child 
with aring. Thereafter she forsook all the world 
for His memory. Eventually she suffered martyr- 
dom under Maximinus. After her death angels 
carried her body over the desert and over the Red 
Sea to Mount Sinai, where she was buried. In the 
eighth century the celebrated Convent of St. 
Catherine was erected over her grave. In Correg- 
gio’s picture the Infant Jesus is seated on the lap 
of His mother. The ring is being placed upon 
St. Catherine’s finger, and a beautiful group of 
hands is thus shown in the centre of the picture. 
St. Sebastian stands at the side. It is an idyllic 
picture full of gayety, sweetness, color and light. 
Vasari said of it: ‘‘ The heads are of such extraor- 
dinary beauty that they seem to have been modeled 
in Paradise.’’ It was originally painted for the 
Grillenzoni family, but is now in the Louvre at 
Paris. eG FD, 


Double Roses are the Result of Cultivation 


Is it true that all double roses are man-developed ? 
—E.M.G. 


@ It is; not only all double roses, but all double 
flowers, are the result of cultivation. As is well 
known, double roses are produced by forcing the 
stamens of wild roses to turn into petals. There is 
always a tendency for the stamens of wild flowers to 
alter in this way, but it never results in any lasting 
change so long as they continue in the wild state. 
But when Nature’s tendencies are seconded by the 
gardener’s efforts, and the wild roses that show the 
strongest leaning toward doubling their petals are 
transplanted into rich soil, the process of producing 
double roses is begun. 
By carefully selecting for 
many generations the 
plants whose flowers 
show this doubling tend- 
ency the most the scien- 
tific florist has at length 
succeeded in producing 
the large double roses of 
to-day. F. B. W. L 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Who First Called Our Flag “Old Glory”? 


By whom was the American flag first called ** Old 
Glory’? ?— WESTERNER. 


© There have been various claimants for this honor. 
In the memoir of the Driver family it is stated that 
Captain William Driver, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
when about to sail from that port on a voyage to 
the South Pacific in his brig, ‘‘ Charles Doggett,’’ 
in 1831, was given a large, new American flag by 
some friends, and that when it was unfurled he 
enthusiastically christened it ‘‘ Old Glory.’’ He 
kept it until his death in 1886, when it was pre- 
sented to the Essex Institute at Salem, where it now 
is. The song of ‘‘ Old Glory’’ is said to have been 
composed some years before the Civil War broke 
out, by Edward P. Day, of Brooklyn, New York, 
and he also has therefore been declared to be the 
originator of the name. In Rear-Admiral Preble’s 
‘* History of the Flag’’ mention is made of ‘** Old 
Glory, as our flag was baptized by our soldiers.’’ 
There is no other reference in the book to the origin 
of the term. F.B. W. 


The Results of “the Comparative Exhibition” 


What did the comparative exhibition of the works 
of foreign masters and American painters, held in 
New York last winter, demonstrate in a definite 
way ?—W. D. 

Cc Nothing as regards the relative merits of foreign 
and native painters. The foreigners were not repre- 
sented at their best. The exhibition showed, how- 
ever, that certain American pictures can be placed 
upon the wall beside certain French pictures without 
jar or discord. Moreover, the American pictures 
surprised many people by disclosing what excellent 
work has been done in this country by such men as 
Homer Martin, Inness, Wyant, La Farge, Wyatt 
Eaton and Winslow Homer. The recognition of 
our painters, such as it is or was, comes late. 
Eaton, Inness, Wyant and Martin are dead —the 
last named, perhaps the most poetic of all our land- 
scapists, dying in poverty and comparative neglect 
no farther back than 1897. Still the exhibition did 
great service in bringing these men and their work 
once more before the public. Their pictures are the 
best that America has produced, and they are quite 
worthy of place beside any nineteenth-century art. 
Ge Fs a 


What is Meant by “Mezzo” 


Is the term mezzo, as applied to the voice, a dis- 
tinction more of range or of quality? Maya color- 
ature voice have mezzo quality ?—Pp. L. T. 


Cc Mezzo, or mezza, simply means half or medium, 
as mezzo voce, with half voice ; mezzo forte, mod- 
erately loud; mezzo soprano, a voice lower in range 
than a soprano and higherthan acontralto. It has 
nothing to do with quality. There is no such thing 
as a ‘‘ colorature voice.’’ Colorature is a compre- 
hensive term signifying divisions, runs, trills, 
cadenzas and other florid passages in vocal music. 
Any voice which is sufficiently flexible may sing 
colorature music. W. J. A. 


The First Observance of Memorial Day 


When and where was the observance of May 30 as 
Memorial Day first established ?—1. H. 


¢ On May 11, 1870, at the National Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at Washington, 
1D. C., an article was adopted as a part of the rules 
and regulations of the organization establishing 
‘*a Memorial Day, to be observed on the 
thirtieth day of May annually, in commemoration 
of the deeds of our fallen comrades.’’ But two 
years before that date, in 1868, early in the ad- 
ministration of General John A. Logan as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army, he attracted 
widespread attention and caused much public com- 
ment by issuing an order directing that May 30 be 
observed as Memorial Day. That particular date, 
also popularly known as Decoration Day, is said to 
have been selected because it was the date on which 
the last soldier of the Union Army in the Civil War 
was discharged. F. B. W. 


Rosa Bonheur’s Work as an Artist 


Can Rosa Bonheur’s work, such as her *‘ Horse 
Fair,’’ be justly regarded as great work from an 
artistic standpoint? Will you give your views ?— 
STUDENT. 


The ‘*‘ Horse Fair,’’ in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, is a good, honest, common- 
place piece of painting. No one can find much 
fault with its drawing, composition or lighting. In 
color it is cold, but that and other minor defects 
might be passed over if the work were not so prosaic 
and deadly dull. There is nota breath of feeling or 
imagination, not to say inspiration, about it. The 
largeness of the canvas but emphasizes the paucity 
of ideas. As an illustration of French horses at a 
fair it is satisfactory enough; as a creation or sug- 
gestion of beauty it has little to commend it. It is 
sound enough and sensible enough, but it is not 
great art any more than a book of horse anatomy is 
great poetry. Not only the divine spark is lacking 
but the pictorial sense and feeling for fine form and 
color are missing as well. Rosa Bonheur’s work 
has always received more praise than it deserved, 
possibly because of hersex. It never was “‘ great.” 
This is an wngracious thing to say, yet some one 
should tell the plain, unvarnished truth. 

SiGe Fs ie 





TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. 

be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 

to art, music, and the popular topics of the day. Where answers by mail are desired a stamped envelope must 

| be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
| will confine their work to the printed page. 





A selection of questions for answer in print will 
Questions must absolutely be confined 


The individual writers 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John i Van Dyke, Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 
Questions of Music Anawered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “The New York Sun.” 


Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The American Symphony 
Has any American composer yet written a sym- 
phony equal in whole or in part to the best 
symphonies by foreign composers ?— H. A. A 


© Not so far as any one in the business of watch- 
ing musical doings has been able to discover. 
Beethoven is still supreme, and we Americans are 
obliged to regard with respect even the works of 
minor Russians, such as Borodine. Our native 
composers have written some excellent cantatas, 
overtures and other music, but their symphonies are 
only tolerable. £ 


The Meaning of the Letters on Our Currency 


What do the letters A, B, etc., on United States 
banknotes mean ?—— JERSEYMAN. 


Cc They mean different things according to their 
color, position, and so on. The blue letters and 
figures show to which series each note belongs, the 
notes of each first series being numbered, but not 
lettered. The small, black letters, plain or orna- 
mental, which are printed in various places on the 
notes, show the position of the note on the plate 
from which it was printed, ‘* A’’ meaning the first 
note at the top of the plate, ‘‘ B”’ the next note, 
‘“*C” the next, and ‘‘ D’’ the last. Sometimes the 
number of the plate is also printed with the letter. 
The large red letter on a National banknote shows 
the geographical division to which the bank issuing 
the note belongs; and the accompanying number in 
red is the charter number of the bank. 
F.B. W. 


The Passing of “ Parsifal”’ 


Why was it that ‘* Parsifal ” 
interest and ‘‘ drawing power”’ this past winter? 
Was the initial craze, then, wholly a craze ?— 
VELLEN. 


@ It is quite impossible to answer this question 
with certainty. It is generally believed, however, 
that the initial excitement was chiefly what is called 
a ‘** craze,’’ and that the public, having found that 
the work could be given elsewhere than in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and at one-third the 
price asked there, decided that it was no great 
wonder and that it was not worth the money. 
W. J. H. 


The “Flying Mercury” 


Please explain the presence of the head upon 
which the foot rests. —H. B. B. 


@ The famous “ Flying Mercury,’ to which pre- 
sumably you refer, is a bronze statue by Giovanni 
da Bologna, and is now in the Bargello at Florence. 
It represents Mercury (Hermes), the messenger of 
the gods, flying through the air. The figure is 
poised lightly upon one foot. This foot rests upon 
a breath of air blown upward from the distended 
cheeks of AZolus, the god of the winds, whose head 
forms the pedestal of the figure. Of course, the 
placing of the wind-god’s head under Mercury’s 
foot was to symbolize Nature’s aid in flight; but 
the slender bronze stem of air lifting up the figure 
was also a cunning device to suggest oe: of 
movement. Fi Ge Fe 


How a Record of Unsold Postage Stamps is Kept 


How often and in what way does the United 
States Government take stock of the postage stamps 
in its possession ? — KUSHAQUA 
© All our postage stamps are manufactured by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, 
and a careful count of those in process of manufac- 
ture, as well as those ready for distribution, is 
regularly made. Thecompleted stamps are counted 
repeatedly in order to insure absolute accuracy, and 
specified quantities of them are then put up in 
marked and sealed packages. Once each day these 
packages are counted by officials of the bureau, and 


once each week an inventory of them is made by | 


a representative of the Post-Office Department. 
Most of the postmasters are required to send 
monthly reports of the stamps they have on hand to 
the department, and all of them have to allow a 
count of stamps to be made by post-office inspectors 
from time to time. F.B. W. 


The Writing of the “Stabat Mater” 


What was the occasion for Rossini writing the 
‘* Stabat Mater’’?— a. w. 


@ Rossini wrote the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” in 1832 at 
the request of his friend Aguado, who desired him 
to compose a sacred work for the Spanish minister 
to France, Don Valera. Rossini became ill and the 
last four numbers were written by Tadolini, but 
Rossini afterward replaced these with music of his 
own. It was first sung in the salon of Henri Herz, 
Paris, October 31, 1841, the soloists being Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, Madame Labarre, Alexis Dupont 
and Geraldy. W.S. 7. 


Children in the Average American Family 


What is the number of children to the average 
American family; are there fewer than formerly? 
— EDWARD M. 


@ The number of persons to a family has steadily 
decreased. In 1850 the number was nearly six toa 
family; by 1880 it had dropped to just five; and in 
1g0o the average was only four and seven-tenths. 
The number of children 
] to a family cannot be 
| given, as no statistics 
on that point have been 
compiled by the Census 
Bureau. Apparently the 
average number is from 
two to three, as against 
from three to four half a 
centuryago. F.38.W. 
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Mr. Mabie’s Talk About Some Books | 
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OT long 
ago a dis- 
tinguished 


electrician said 
that before he 
died he expected 
to be able toopen 
a box no larger 
thana small cam- 
era case, set it on 
a table in his 
library in this 
country, and 
communicate with a friend in South Africa 
within a very few minutes of time! Twenty 
years ago such a statement would have 
evoked a smile; to-day we smile skeptically 
at no prediction of the wonders that are to 
be, because so many apparently impossible 
things have been done. 


ORAWN OY F. &. FITHIAN 


How the World is Coming Together 


T IS interesting to note that most of these 
astonishing things have had to do with 
diminishing distance and time; they have all 
tended to bring men in all parts of the world 
closer to one another, and they have gone so 
far already that they have brought the ends 
of the earth together. In the days of our 
grandfathers a neighbor was one who lived in 
the next house or the next street; now the 
man who lives in London or Hongkong or 
Tokyo is our neighbor. We know every 
morning what he did the day before; if he is 
in trouble we sympathize with him, and our 
stocks and bonds are lessened in value; if 
he is in serious distress we try to help him. 
We send him food, clothing, money, books, 
teachers of every sort. 


The New Fellowship Among Men 


HERE is a new fellowship among men 

and a sense of kinship which never ex- 
isted before. We talk familiarly of places 
which our fathers had to look up on their 
maps; we follow intricate movements of 
armies in Manchuria as carefully as they fol- 
lowed the building of railroads in their own 
towns; when we open our newspapers we 
look first to see what has happened in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow. 

Probably few people realize how great and 
beneficent an education of mind and heart 
this coming together of the world in one 
great community is giving to this generation. 
War has already become abhorrent; barriers 
of trade become every year more obnoxious; 
race prejudices are dying out; in place of 
the old antagonisms is fast coming the desire 
to know and understand the habits, ideas and 
points of view of other races; books of race 
interpretation and information multiply; the 
old-time habit of unfriendly competition is 
yielding to the new-time desire for friendly 
cooperation. 


The Part that Books are Playing 


N THIS noble education books are playing 
a great part, and will play a still greater 
part in the days to come. Our fathers sat in 
front of the fire in their quiet libraries and 
read the books of other races, or the most 
interesting books about them, with intelligent 
curiosity; we read these books to-day as 
chapters in the biography of our race; they 
have a deep and vital personal interest for 
us. There has always been a noble com- 
merce of ideas between the races. The 
Greeks have sent Homer, the Jews the Bible, 
the Italians Dante, the Spaniards Cervantes, 
the French Moliére, the Germans Goethe, 
everywhere, and have taken the kindred 
books of other nations in exchange; and from 
this commerce has come a slow dissemination 
of knowledge, a gradual assimilation of ideas, 
a dawning comprehension. Modern discov- 
eries and inventions, bringing the continents 
together, have given these spiritual influences 
a free field and an immense quickening; and 
one of the most important movements now 
going is that which is making the races 
acquainted with one another. 


The Fiction of the Russian People 

USSIA, like Japan, will hold a first place 

in the attention of the world for many 
months, probably for many years, to come ; 
for the Russians are a people not only of 
marked genius, but of genius of a very dis- 
tinctive character as well. They stand for 
the whole Slavonic race, and that race is gifted 
In a rare degree with one of the qualities 
which form a great element in art—temper- 
ament. There is in the Russian, as in the 
Hungarian and the Polish, nature a power 
of passion, an element of mystery and a sug- 
gestion of fate which are in the highest de- 
gree interesting and dramatic. No one can 
understand the Russian who does not study 
the Slavonic nature in its artistic expressions. 
Not many years ago a Frenchman with a 
rare gift for interpretation, M. E. M. de 
Vogué, awoke a profound and widespread 
interest in Russian literature in Paris. One 
of the greatest of Russian novelists, Turgenef, 
had lived in that city for many years, and 
his books had been widely read, especially 
by men and women of literary training and 
culture; but it was largely to what may be 
called the apostleship of De Vogiié that 
France turned with immense curiosity to the 









great books of the Russian race, finding in 
them the depth of passion, dramatic power, a 
kind of elemental force, which set Russian 
writing in striking contrast with a great deal 
of contemporary French literature. Russian 
fiction especially may be regarded as one of 
the most notable and fundamental expressions 
in literature of the spirit of a race, and to 
that fiction those who want to understand 
what has happened and wili happen in Russia 
in the near future will turn for revelation of 
the springs of action in that great country. 


The Earlier Russian Novelists 


HE earliest of this group of writers in 
point of time was Gogol. His significant 
books for readers in this country are ‘‘ The 
Revizor,’’ a very simple story illustrative of 
the laxity, incompetency and corruption of 
government in the Russian provinces; ‘‘ Dead 
Souls,’’ a striking picture of Russian social 
conditions during the days of serfdom, and a 
study of human nature on a broad and varied 
scale, full of deep observation, of humor and 
of satire; and ‘‘ Taras Bulba,’’ a graphic 
prose epic of Cossack life. 

Turgenef, the foremost of the Russian nov- 
elists in the perfection of his work, if not in 
profundity and greatness, must be ranked 
among the first modern novelists; a Liberal, 
as all Russians must be who think, and 
as men of genius almost invariably are, 
Turgenef almost unconsciously struck a revo- 
lutionary note in his ‘‘ Annals of a Sports- 
man’’ by describing old Russian society 
before the emancipation of the serfs. This 
story, or series of sketches, is said to have 
opened the eyes of the Czar Alexander II, 
and to have had a distinct influence in bring- 
ing about the emancipation of the serfs, so 
that it may be counted, like ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ as one of the books of immense im- 
mediate fruitfulness. The most affecting and 
beautiful of all Turgenef’s novels is the story 
sometimes called ‘‘ Liza’’ and sometimes 
‘*A Nest of Nobles’’; the most powerful in 
its study of a certain side of life, ‘‘ Smoke’’; 
and the most direct in its portrayal of the 
stirrings of revolutionary ideas in Russia, 
** Virgin Soil.’’ 

Dostoyevski was ina certain sense the fore- 
runner of Gorky, the relentless delineator of 
the lowest phases of Russian life of to-day; 
but Dostoyevski was a far greater artist, con- 
sumed with an immense pity for the working 
classes. His earliest story, ‘‘ Poor Folks,’’ 
must be ranked with the most affecting and 
pathetic tales in literature; his long story, 
‘Crime and Punishment,’’ with the most 
searching, tragic and powerful pictures of 
social conditions, and of the sadness of 
human destiny under adverse conditions. 
The character of Sonia, a courtesan, in this 
story is one of the most striking studies, and 
one of the most affecting, in modern fiction. 


The First of All Russian Writers 


OLSTOI, the latest of the group, and per- 
haps the foremost literary man now 
living, has become of late years a reformer 
rather than an artist. His greatest stories 
are ‘‘ Anna Karénina,’’ which is franker in 
its study of human passions than English and 
American readers are accustomed to read, 
but is one of the most searching and funda- 
mentally moral of modern books; and ‘‘ War 
and Peace,’’ which is a study, on a great scale, 
of Russian national life and character—a 
dramatic exposition of Tolstoi’s idea that 
the people lead rather than great men, and 
that great men find their opportunity in their 
recognition of the dominant ideas of the 
people at any period, and their skill in 
identifying themselves with those ideas. In 
Tolstoi’s work will be found also an inter- 
pretation of the mysticism of the Slavonic 
nature and of Nihilism, the political move- 
ment which has played so great a part in the 
recent history of the Empire. To these books 
may be added, by those who wish to gaina 
knowledge of Tolstoi’s theory of life, ‘‘ My 
Religion,’’ ‘‘ My Confession,’’ and ‘‘ What is 
Art?” 


Gorky, the Latest Russian Writer 


AXIM GORKY, the latest Russian novel- 
ist to secure general attention, is an 
uncompromising realist who paints the lowest 
stages of Russian life—the life of beggars, of 
working people, of sailors on the rivers— with 
brutal frankness and also with great force. 
‘Tales from Gorky,’’ a collection of short 
stories, shows all his qualities, both good 
and bad. 


A Trio of American Books 


HE most important of recent books ofa 
serious character relate to American his- 
tory. ‘‘ The American Nation”’ is the most 
elaborate of these works; when completed it 
will fill twenty-eight volumes, of which five 
volumes have already been issued, edited by 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, one of the fore- 
most American historical scholars. This is 
to be a codperative history covering all as- 
pects of the life of the nation, authoritative, 
but written in a popular style. The plan is 
too. vast to be carried out by any single 
man, and Professor Hart has therefore asso- 
ciated with himself a group of the foremost 
American historical scholars, each of whom 


is to treat a subject with which he is espe- | 
cially familiar. The first five volumes deal 
with the causes leading to the discovery of 
the American continent and the influences 
and forces which affected its earliest coloni- 
zation. The first volume, for instance, is on | 
the ‘‘ European Background of American 
History,’’ and furnishes a very readable ac- 
count of the condition of things in Western 
Europe just preceding the discovery of 
America as they related to that fact, and to 
the subsequent flow of population and exten- | 
sion of European interest to the New World. 

Another Harvard teacher, Professor Edward 
Channing, has been at work for several years 
on ‘‘A History of the United States,’’ which | 
is to trace as a continuous development the 
founding of the Colonies by immigrants, the 
achievement of independence, the union 
under the Constitution, the growth of the | 
country, and the final fusion of the American 
people into one nation. The plan differs | 
from that of Professor Hart in the emphasis 
which it lays on the unity of a national life 
and its unbroken continuity in all its various 
activities. The first volume brings the work 
down to 1660. | 

Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ of which four volumes were | 
issued some time ago, has taken its place as 
a standard work by reason of its accuracy, 
dispassionateness and breadth of treatment. 
Mr. Rhodes purposes to tell the story of the 
American people from 1850 until the present | 
time. His treatment of the slavery question 
is regarded as a model of thorough and fair- 
minded historical work. The fifth volume, 
recently issued, continues the story from 1864 
to 1866, covering the closing period of the 
war and the beginning of the Reconstruction 
period. This work is quite invaluable to 
readers and students who desire accurate in- 
formation concerning American history during 
the last generation. 


A German Study of America 


O DE TOCQUEVILLE’S “ Democracy | 
in America,’’ and Professor Bryce’s 

‘American Commonwealth ’’ must be added 
Professor Miinsterberg’s ‘‘ The Americans.” | 
Of the many books written on this country 
none can be compared with these three works 
for breadth of information, sympathetic in- 
telligence, and real insight into American 
character and institutions. De Tocqueville’s 
book is now somewhat out of date, although 
still full of the most suggestive reflections. 
Professor Bryce’s ‘‘American Common- 
wealth’’ will long remain a textbook of 
political and economic conditions in this 
country. Professor Miinsterberg’s book deals 
with Americans more from the social and in- 
tellectual point of view, and is a successful 
attempt, in the main, to analyze American 
character as it reveals itself in the life of to- 
day. Written originally for Germans, it is of 
immense value as interpreting Americans to 
themselves. Of course, Americans will not 
entirely agree with Professor Miinsterberg’s 
conclusions, but his book ought to have the 
widest reading. 


Some Fiction Worth Reading 


R. BOOTH TARKINGTON has written 
stories of a widely dissimilar character. 
His ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’’ was a charming 
study of old-time manners at an English | 
spa; his ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ on 
the other hand, although pervaded by a cer- 
tain charm of style, dealt with the American 
local life of to-day and touched on American 
politics. His new collection of short stories, 
‘In the Arena,’? which he describes as | 
‘* Tales of People and Politics,’’ deals at first 
hand in a fresh and vivacious way with the 
ins and outs of the ‘‘ boss’’ and his victims, 
and of the woman lobbyist and her victim. 
Mr. Tarkington writes as one“who is "ot con- 
tent with idle declamation about ‘‘ machines’”’ | 
and “‘ bosses,’’ but has studied both the “* ma- | 
chine’’ and the ‘‘boss”’ at first hand, and | 
found that there are very interesting human 
elements, even in local politics. 

Miss Myra Kelly was a teacher in the 
Jewish quarter of the great East Side of New 
York, and was successful not only in impart- 
ing information, but also in acquiring knowl- | 
edge of her pupils. This knowledge she 
has dramatized in a book of short stories, 
‘* Little Citizens,’’ which present studies of 
Jewish and Irish children, drawn with the 
understanding of the heart as well as witha 
good deal of literary skill; they are full of 
humor, pathos and keen observation. 

Recent events in Russia have given almost 
timely interest to Mr. Owen Johnson’s “‘ In 
the Name of Liberty,’’ the hero of which is a 
young Frenchman who arrives in Paris just | 
at the beginning of the Reign of Terror dur- | 
ing the great Revolution, and the heroine a 
young flower-girl who lives in the sams- | 
culotte quarter, knows her Paris intimately, 
and has been untouched by its vice and 
brutality. The story has serious faults of 
construction, but it is extremely vivid. As 
a picture of the way in which people lived 
from day to day during the Reign of Terror 
it is profoundly interesting. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONSRS,. ETC. 





Gold Watches 
for Graduates 


The ansigs of Tiffany & 
Co.’s gold watches are ail 
18-karat. Cuts or photo- 
graphs upon request. 


Gold watches suitable for 
young men. 


Open face from $60 
Hunting cases from $65 
Ladies’ 

Gold Watches 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory ref- 
erences Tiffany 
& Co. will send 
on approval 
selections of 
their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 


References 
Any national 
bank or respon- 
sible business 


z house will 
Neat little gold open-face | answer for this 

watches suitable for | purpose 

young women 

$25,27,40,45 upward : 

Tiffany & Co. 

Enameled Gold and | 19°5 
Jeweled Watches sp eat 
With Enamel o Susteer 
upward from $50 tions. Sent 
With Pearl pavé back upon request 
upward from $75 
With Pearl and Diamond | Removal 
pavé back About May 1st 
$235 and 300 Tiffany & Co. 
With Sapphire pavé back poe be located in 
upward from $450 bullding, 


Fifth Avenue 


With Ruby pavé back 
and 37th Street 


upward from $525 


With Diamond pavé back 
upward from $600 


To facilitate 
their removal 
they are adding 
daily to their 
special sale 
tables selections 
from their varied 


Tiffany & Co. always wel- 
come a comparison of prices 


They are strictly retailers rene aa a 
and do not employ agents | material 


reductions from 
original prices 


or sell their wares through 
other dealers 














Union Square, New York 
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CUT 
GLASS 











The Cut Glass articles on which are engraved the 

above trade-mark, rank with objects of art in 

beauty and with Gold and Silverware in usefulness. 

Cut Glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are different. 
Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 











|B.47 ROGERS BROS. 


Exclusive 
ard Handsome 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAGE spoon and fork 
illustrated is not surpassed by 
any design in sterling silver 
ever produced. One of the 
advantages in buying 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS. 


silverware is that you get 
in addition to quality de- 
sirable patterns. Leading 
dealers sellit. Ournew 

Catalogue “ D 28” 

contains all the 

latest styles, in- 

cluding the 

Vintage 

pattern. 
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Three Summer Cottages at Small Cost 





built of hemlock logs and cedar, at a cost 

of about $1000. The logs are unbarked 
on the outside, while on the inside the outer 
bark is removed, leaving the inner bark, 
which in color approaches terra-cotta. The 
chinking is of steel laths, the daubing, wood- 
fibre plaster tinted to practically the same 
color as the logs themselves. 

The entrance to the house is by way of 
steps sixteen feet wide, into the construction 
of which rough cedar enters largely. The 
pillars of the porch are of dead cedar, from 
which in the course of years the outer or sap 
part has rotted away, leaving the red heart, 
which closely resembles hand carving. 

From the porch one enters the hall or 
living-room, sixteen feet by twenty-eight. 
On one side is a broad fireplace. The 
lintel is a large stone, capped by a mantel 


[ cottage at White Bluff, Tennessee, is 


A $300 Rustic Cottage 


By Lyman D. Cook 


HE cost of a cottage like this, which is at 
i Lake George, New York, may be from 

one hundred and fifty dollars up to 
whatever one can afford to pay. This one 
cost less than three hundred dollars, which 
was our limit. The whole cottage, from the 
floor plan to the finished building, was en- 
tirely our own thought, no architect being 





made from a half 
log. The hall is 
entirely sur- 
rounded by a 
frieze made from 
the unbarked 
outer slabs of 
cedar logs. 

The doors, 
front and back, 
are made of un- 
barked cedar 
strips and are 
framed with half 
rounds made from small dead cedar sticks. 
They are in upper and lower sections, each 
section opening separately. The windows 
are divided into panels which fold like a 
screen, one upon the other. Thus it is possi- 
ble to close the lower doors, open the upper 
ones, fold back the windows, and so open 
the entire front and rear of the house. 

From the hall open three bedrooms, each 
thirteen feet by fourteen. These are finished 
much like the living-room with the exception 
of the windows, which are low and fifty inches 
wide. The side windows and the doors into 
the hall are placed in an exact line, so that 
perfect cross-ventilation is assured. 

The kitchen occupies one corner of the 
house, but opens on to the back porch only. 
The partitions between the hall and bedrooms 
and the kitchen are of solid logs not less than 
fourteen inches in diameter, without doors or 


in height, and 
then a second 
perpendicular 
row of four feet. 
Thus the body is 
entirely covered 
with hemlock 
bark. The shin- 











A Mountain Cottage for $1000 


By Charles Barham 


openings, so that the heat and smell of the 
kitchen are absolutely excluded. 

The upper part of the house is reached by 
steps leading from the back porch. There is 
an immense room, eighteen feet by thirty-four, 
with an extreme peak of fifteen feet. 

The roof is made of cedar slabs cut in short 
lengths, the end of each being hollowed. 
They are lapped one over the other. 

The house has modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold water. The water is 


supplied by pumping with a gasoline engine 


from a large spring into a tank. 
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HOW TO GET 


CAN and 
BRUSH 
FREE 


To prove our conten- 
tion that Rogers 
Stainfloor Finish is 
not only the best 
Floor Finish made, 
but also the best 
general Finish for 
Furniture and all 
Interior Wood- 
work, we will, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, to 
pay express charges, 


















































consulted. The gle roof is a " 
floor plan is stained a deliver, prepaid, to 
twenty feet by L —_ dull red, 
forty, including KITCHEN FOREN Gag and the your home address, a 
the porch along , ‘ window ' 
the entire front. S*10 casings are painted white. Theposts for The ceiling is covered by panels or sheets of | good Brush and a Can 
The rooms are the porch are cedar with the bark left on. thin birch bark, the joints here also being | $ 4 
nine feet high 9x10" As the land slopes toward the lakethe covered with the narrow moulding. of Stainfloor (an y : 
The outside DINING- front of the building is four feet higher The ceiling of the dining-room is varnished; | H i 
was first boarded ROOM |—__—__} than the back. This space under the the walls are painted for three feet from the | color, Light Oak, Dark ; 
over and then 9x10’ front, as well as along the sides, is filled floor a light olive drab; above this a heavy Oak, Mahogany, Wal- ; 
covered with Bep- in with rock-work. crépe paper of light yellow is tacked on, the Ch Mal h 
hemlock slabs The windows are all on hinges and joints here, as in the living-room, being cov- nut erry ac ite 
with the bark left Room open intothe house. The whole inside ered with the moulding. 4 4 
on. These slabs LIVING- 1On10 is ceiled and the partitions are of The kitchen and sleeping-rooms are left in | Green,orTransparent), 
were carefully Room matched boards. the plain wood finish. } 
selected ata mill 13’ 14’ The living-room and the cozy-corner The contract for erecting the cottage was let enou g h to cover 20 7 
and the edges ! cozy- are really one, only slightly separated toacarpenter, but we put on the matting and t 
squared that conan by grille-work. The walls are covered birch bark ourselves. | square feet, two coats. 
they might fit : : with irregular panels of matting, such The cost of the cottage as it stands was 
closely together. 7™™*12 as comes around tea chests, the delicate $293.58, made up as follows: : 
A perpendicular green tint of which furnishes a fine 
row of four-foot Porcn background for such pictures and other Lumber of all kinds ............-.-$177.96 R O G E R % } 
slabs was first ; ; articles as one wishes to use in deco- do pend aap eed Hedtee Se0eeee Rae i 
9x20 cae . . indows and doors .......-...+++ 23.80 
put on, then four ration. The matting is tacked on, the Nails and hardware............... 14-72 
horizontal rows, joints being covered by a seven-eighths- ’ 
making two feet inch thin moulding stained moss green. Total vee ee ee -$293-58 a 1 n oO O r 
A Cabin at Less Than $300 FINISH | 
# 
By William H. Tuttle Makes old floors look new; 
| makes all floors and all 
through the house and four split-bottom rockers constitute the | ‘ 
from porch to furnishing. Jars of wild flowers and growing woods look beautiful ; 
porch, and on_ plants make bright the interior; hop vine, . : ye 
each side of this bramble and last year’s birds’ nests ornament gives a highly artistic 
hall is one room the walls. finish to painted as well 
sixteen feet The hat-rack in the hall is made of buffalo | P M 
squareandtwelve horns. Everything about the place is truly | as unpainted woods; does 
feet high. sylvan. ; ; 
The fireplace is In the bedroom three shelves across a cur- | not obscure the grasa like 
the distinctive tained corner serve as toilet; a hollow oak paint; is far more durable 
. feature of the log, sawed the desired height, with bowl th ish: h 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J. WILSON sU00 fitting in top, and an ar- a n Vv ar nis > Ss ows ed 
rangement to carry off 1 heel marks nor 
HIS little cabin is in the Cumberland sitting-room. It is water under the floor, | neither - a a 
Mountains, at Mont Eagle, Tennessee, large enough for six- Room makes a unique wash- scratches; is not affected s 
which is the seat of the leading Southern foot logs, which burn stand. Two bunks on . * “ 
Chautauqua, twenty-three hundred feet above brightly in season, 16x16 opposite sides of the | by water; can be applied 
the sea. It cost less than three hundred making the kettle sing ' room, covered by old- | by anybody. 
dollars to build. The inverted tree stumps, cheerily for the enter- > a time woven spreads— | y y y 
quantities of hollow logs, curiously-formed tainment and comfort bd « _~ re one blue and red, the . 
branches of trees, the old-time flowers, hop ofvisitors. The mantel ie) ¥ other red, white and | Tweed i 
and gourd vines, which are all around it, is one long projecting a HALL .- blue— are conveniently | sau TAINFLOOR =a 
together with the magnificent view of the rock, with smaller ° r arranged to fasten up 
valley below, make the spot truly ideal. pieces here and there Oo against the wall in the . ; 
The cabin is built of smooth, round oak forming convenient re- b : « qd daytime. Thesethings, | Booklet mailed free to any address. 
logs with the bark left on. These logs are ceptacles for orna- 10" - ‘ 2 with two knit rag rugs, | ’ 
para eee _ blocks and then daubed ments. Home-made r a ROOM two rocking-chairs, two | DETR OIT i, 
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lime and sand. The cabin is covered with cover the floor. One 16 «16 door, with short dra- | WHITE LEAD WORKS ; 
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The interior has been most carefully planned. _ settle,a bookcase, atea- furnishing of this bed- | Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 4 
There is a hall ten feet wide running clear table, a candle-stand é room. a 
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Will Bradley’s Ideas for a $1500 House 


As Presented by Will Bradley 





ee * 


Half-Timbered House 





N THESE houses the amount of money available permits of 
there being four rooms and a bath in each. 

The first thought has been to obtain one room of sufficient 
size to allow of some special note of individual thought and 
taste being worked into it, and to lend dignity and comfort 

to its occupants. This room is about 16 x 18 feet. The entrance 
is on the east side and opens on toa porch, shaded by the second- 
story overhang. 

On this side of the room is the fireplace, of plain red brick, with a 
simple mantel following the line of the wainscot moulding or plate- 
rail. At one side of the fireplace is the door leading to the kitchen. 

Beyond, on the north side of the room, is the staircase; always an 
interesting and decorative feature of a house, it here adds much to 
the room both in size and individuality. Such pleasing quality as 
it has comes from the uncovered beams that are actually used in its 
construction; through these one gets a glimpse of the window with 
its view beyond. 








The “Hip-Roofed House” 


HE rugs may be acquired one at a time, and until one has them 
strips of filling may be used —these to be simply patterned with 
woolen yarns or stenciled with common dyes if so desired. 

The kitchen has cupboards and dressers for dishes and cooking 
utensils, and a place for flour, sugar, spices, etc. The refrigerator 
would be in the cellar. When built without a cellar the space under 
the stairs could be used as a pantry. 


In a small house to treat a bedroom only as a sleeping-room is a | 


mistake. The accommodation is much increased when it can also 
be used as a private sitting-room or den. 


In the house shown in the first column of this page the space under 


the slope of the roof is utilized for seats, cupboards, drawers, closets, 
etc. The head of the bed fits intoa recessed space in the wall. The 
washstand is contrived into the cove and has deep drawers below. 
Thus a use is found for all available space. In these rooms the wall- 
paper, very quiet in tone and design, stops at the picture-rail, the 
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onsale 


An unique 
Floor Finish 
Like wax — but unlike it 








“*You Can't Slip on Florsatin, Grandmamma.”’ 


F YOU value the safety of your 
loved ones, do not expose them to 
the danger of highly polished waxed 

floors— the cause of so many hard falls. 
FLORSATIN removes this danger com- 
pletely. It produces the soft, satiny 
effect of wax, without its attendant 
slipperiness, and retains it for months 
and years with no further refinish- 
ing. This unique effect, inherent in 
FLORSATIN, is obtained without the 
expense of rubbing, and has never be- 
fore been achieved in a lasting finish. 

Added to beauty is its extreme dura- 
bility, ease of application and great 
covering capacity. The hard, tough 
finish given by FLORSATIN will neither 
chip, scratch white, nor spot with water. 


On the west side of the room are two good win- 
dows, and ample wall space for bookcase, desk, cupboard, or such 
article or articles as may be desired. On the south side is a long, 
4 deep window-seat, built out to receive the light on three sides. 

This room opens to all points of the compass and is, full of sunlight 
and air; it has its cozy window-nook and settle by the fire. The 
second-story floor beams, dressed down but slightly, are left ex- 
5 posed overhead. The wainscot may be either a simple wood paneling 
y or some wall covering such as burlap. 


, oor 
LL wood used in this room should be quite inexpensive, and such 
as may be most readily obtained in the neighborhood, and should 
be stained and given a finish of shellac and wax. In choosing a color 
for stain it is always safe to hold to the woodsy greens, browns and 
grays we naturally associate with the forests. The upper wall spaces 


may be covered with a flat, simple paper, wholly unobtrusive, or a et 
stenciled design over colored plaster. 


space above the moulding being tinted the same asthe ceiling. This 
allows of the effect being kept simple and unaffected by the low 
slope of the roof. 

The woodwork in these rooms should be painted a white or a deli- 
cate cream. The floor may be covered witha plain filling or a straw 
matting, over which the rugs may be placed. The color scheme of 
paper, etc., would naturally be suggested by the occupants, any 
delicate, quiet tones being quite successful. 

The foundation of this house is of rubble dressed smooth; if pre- 
ferred it may be laid up rough, or it may be of red brick; the side | 
walls are clapboarded, the gable ends plain matched boards, over 
which are laid six-inch boards in form of half timber. The upper 
portion of the gable overhangs and is shingled. The sides and gable 
end of bathroom extension and sides of dormer are shingled. The 
columns supporting overhangs and two posts flanking entrance are 
framed and covered with matched boards. 


The result is absolute satisfaction with 
a minimum cost. It may be applied to 
old as well as to new floors. 

Seeing is Believing. Send 10 cents for a 
wood panel showing the beautiful effect of the 
FLORSATIN finish, and a copy of “ The 
Home Ideal,’ by Margaret Greenleaf, a 
twenty-six page handsomely illustrated book 
on house decoration, full of advice and sug- 
gestion by a writer of exquisite taste. 

Leading Architects and Dealers are rec- 
ommending FLORSATIN for the highest 
grade of work. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 29 Dearborn Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


nn, aes stabilised 1865. 























- In this room each piece of furniture should be chosen with a view HE second house, with its simple wall surfaces, has a trifle more 
to the place it is to occupy, and if one is handy with tools these floor space than the house described and is somewhat less expen- 
: pieces may be made quite inexpensively, or they may be made by sive to build. The foundation isthesame. The side walls to window- 
the carpenter at work on the house, as they are all essentially car- base of second story are clapboarded, a narrow board girts the house | 
, pentry rather than cabinet-making. There should be a cupboard above the clapboards, and above this are shingles. The column 
for papers, magazines, etc., a case for books, a cupboard or rack for supporting the overhang is of plain matched boards. 
the prettiest of the dishes, a table for meals and to sit around and These houses should be painted outside so as to be kept in key 
read, and the usual chairs. Some suggestions for the furniture are with the prevailing note in the neighborhood. In each house the 
shown in the two views of the estimate calls for painting all plain woodwork and clapboards; 
} room given on this page. the shingles, however, are to be left to weather. Aside from this ofa ; —— et 
b , . : A. H. Kipp, Avchitect, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
CLOSET Hangings, cushions, etc., may the estimates call for a finish as 
} i — be made in the home. Coarse here described and pictured, Preserve and Beautify 
an. Russian crash, simply and boldly whenever such finish is actually oneness luawping BATH Your Shin les : 
embroidered with a mere spotting built into the house, with the one . ROOM § | g 4 
of green leaves, the pattern taken exception of specially designed | canal by staining them with 
4 emeaen from a neighboring tree or bush, wrought metal fixtures, such as 


will give charm to a window 
hanging, or a strip of covering for 
a table or a cushion that could 
never be found in the most expen- 
sive stuffs-machine-made. 


sero 


IS. 9*I33 


door hinges, etc.; these are all of 
iron, and may be easily made by 
the local blacksmith. 

The houses are eight feet six 
from floor to floor. 


CHAMBER 
159*149 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains | 


They are made of Creosote [‘‘ the best wood preserva- 
tive known "’], pure linseed oil and the best pigments, | 
and give soft, velvety coloring effects (moss greens, bark- * 
browns, silver- grays, etc.) that look better and wear 
better than any others. 50% cheaper than paint. 


CHAMBER 
12.3*99 






































































































[star Send for stained wood samples and catalogue. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
5 Agents at ali central points. 
: ——— = TTT SES Aer 
er: Be ae ee PORCH | | | | P 
3 - Ec gn TTT LC. were peony 
? ——— uP | DOWN 
—" seognoon IE It takes a good 
Ht ene! ; LIVING-ROOM LA . 
if 173 *18 i 
ry i i at sea | dealer to sell right 
" 
‘ \ . 
Fe lamp-chimneys 
: _ 
| when wrong ones 
COST OF “ HIP-ROOFED 
| HOUSE” pay so much better. 
This Room Opens to All Points of the Compass Siiicis weet -enes tntiete 
ish st ee Te 2 aw ae 
x wie —_ A Suggestion for Furnishing the Living-Room M ACBETH. 
: m4 PRIN 6 occ ccccccscscons 150 
aa ey Ae east 100 
— WOK... ---2000 poe The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
— oe ee ~ need to know for comfort with lamps and 








the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 


i THA. os nvcccnswosdens $1250 


HALF-TIMBERED MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 




















HOUSE 

: a3 “ Mason work, owner to fur- e Co OSS 
’ in nish stone............- $200 are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed 
: Plastering «000. ccccesccsee 100 to any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteec|. 

: Plumbin 150 Over 50 years’ experience. Flower and V: Seeds a 

’ Penne te saeae tense? Cae specialty. A premium with every order. rite for 

2 : . Painting One O9.00500-008608 85 NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
s = Carpenter work..........- 440 for 1905 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 

> ; Labor - 300 Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
_-+i—éwi‘O(‘é‘(O#ONOOON_N_NeGsem_—__——T CTT, iT TAA RPTEATTTEEEEEEEEEA "tet ee eeesrsecssss and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
( . = san P THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
Ls This Bedroom May Also be Used as a Sitting-Room WOONEs iiiseeincs Heetiecd $1275 An Inviting-Looking Bedroom i 
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Nancy’s First Housekeepin 


The First of a Series of Three Articles 


By Anna Browning Doughten 








VER since I left school at the age of 





Ohy sixteen I had been earning my own 
4.9" living. The death of my father and 


mother soon after condemned me to a 
Oe boarding-house existence. 

I cannot remember the time when Jim 
Hancock and I first decided that we would 
be married some day. Jim was a clerk in 
the National Bank of a Jersey town of five 
thousand inhabitants, about fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia. We announced our engage- 
ment when he was made teller of the bank 
on a salary of fifteen dollars a week, and 
when it was raised to eighteen dollars we 
were married. The Hancocks for several 
generations had been quite important people 
inthe town. Mrs. Hancock had been nice to 
me, but was afraid I would noi be content to 
settle down to housekeeping after my contact 
with the business world. She did not realize 
that I had learned to value a home, having 
been without one, and that my business train- 
ing would be no drawback to housekeeping. 
Jim declared that he was not marrying for a 
housekeeper, but for a wife and comrade; 
however, I was determined to be a good 
housekeeper as well as a comrade. 


ax 


E DECIDED to be married on the first of 
September, my twenty-third birthday — 
Jim was twenty-six —and such planning as we 
did in the two months before the ceremony! 
Eighteen dollars a week seems like riches, 
but when you plan out the expenses it is 
gone before you know it. We had made up 
our minds not to economize in quality since 
it was not necessary to furnish a house com- 
pletely in the beginning. I had attended 
lectures on cooking and domestic science, so 
I had lots of theories. Jim was in sympathy 
with my ideals, if only I would promise to 
have one article of food at each meal which 
he could surely eat. 
The house was the first thing to be chosen. 
I had read somewhere that the amount of 
rent a month should not be higher than one 
week’s income, and as we wanted to lay by 
for a rainy day we could not pay a cent 
over fourteen dollars. I intended to do my 
own work, and, in a general way, knew what 
I wanted. It is singular from what a differ- 
ent standpoint you consider a house when 
you mean to do all the work. We went 
house-hunting three consecutive Saturday 
afternoons, and we did grow so discouraged. 
The whole world seemed to be against our 
obtaining a house, but I knew too much 
about boarding to consent to spend our first 
year in a boarding-house. There were a 
couple of attractive, good-sized houses, with 
quite large grounds, for eighteen dollars a 
month, and Jim wanted to decide on one of 
these; but we had been carefully figuring out 
our income, and I knew it would then be 
impossible to save a cent. When I thought 
of the work and worry and expense of taking 
care of one of those houses I stood firm. 


ox 


E HAD been told that we had seen every 

available house in town, and, thoroughly 
disheartened, were walking aimlessly toward 
the outskirts of the town, when I stopped 
short. ‘‘Oh, Jim,’”? I exclaimed breath- 
lessly, ‘‘there it is.’’ And there was the 
house of my dreams. 

I wanted to camp out on the roof while 
Jim hunted up the landlord, I was so afraid 
some one else might rent it in the mean time. 
There was a small, old-fashioned garden in 
front, inclosed in a hedge of box; several feet 
of grassy lawn on each side of the house, and 
in the back was space enough for a kitchen 
garden. The house had _ recently been 
painted green and white, and somehow re- 
minded me of the Kate Greenaway pictures. 

The door opened into a small, oblong hall, 
to the left of which was the parlor, or living- 
room, as we learned to call it, and at the 
back the dining-room, then the kitchen, 
which opened into a small shed, overshad- 
owed by the most beautiful old oak tree. 
The stairs went up from the hall, witha 
quaint landing and old-fashioned window 
two-thirds up; there they divided, the front 
curving up to a small, railed hall, out of 
which opened the front bedroom, which was 
over the living-room, the other part of the 
stairs going backward to a narrow hall, 
which led to the bathroom at the rear of the 
house, and on the left of which was a door 
into the back bedroom. A ladder went up 
from the narrow back hall into a tiny loft, 
made by the slant of the roof. Here was 
room for a couple of trunks and a chest. 

There were some drawbacks: paint was 
sadly needed inside the house, the cellar 
floor was uncemented, and there was no gas; 
but the landlord said that he would share the 
expenses of these improvements if we would 
take a two-years' lease. We could have a 
gas-pipe run into the kitchen for a gas-stove 
and one gas-burner at the price of the gas- 
stove. I could not bring myself to the drudg- 
ery of cooking over a coal- stove. _ There was 


water in the house, the bathroom having 
recently been fixed over, and there was a 
little furnace that Jim said was nice—I did 
not know enough about it to have an opinion. 
The rent was only twelve dollars a month, 
and we signed the lease that afternoon. 


ox 


IM had three hundred dollars saved for 

furnishing the house, and I had enough for 
my trousseau and household linen, and we 
did not mean to run into debt. Jim also 
had seventy-five dollars put aside for our 
wedding trip, and was tremendously sur- 
prised when I suggested that we spend our 
honeymoon in our own home, getting it 
ready, and use that money for painting, for 
picture mouldings and the many incidentals. 
He grew to like the idea and called me a sensi- 
ble girl, and I do not believe any one ever 
had a nicer, more lasting or more substan- 
tial honeymoon. 

There were many things to do before we 
were married, and we were more than busy. 
We had the living-room, dining-room and 
hall painted in green and cream, the divid- 
ing line being a picture moulding in the 
living-room and hall, and a plate-rail in the 
dining-room. The bedrooms were a clear, 
golden brown up to the picture moulding, 
and above that a soft, warm yellow. The 
bathroom and kitchen we had painted white, 
the final coat being an enamel paint. We 
had the wood taken away from in front of 
the plumbing in both kitchen and bathroom. 
I shall never forget the massacre of roaches 
which followed. We had all the pipes and 
the bathtub and sink painted with the white 
enamel paint. It did look so pure and clean 
and sanitary, and the enamel paint is most 
easily washed; but we discovered that where 
there was much hot water used it had an ex- 
asperating fashion of peeling. We afterward 
found that we would be obliged to repaint 
the bathtub every three months to keep it in 
good condition. That was one of our mis- 
takes, but the paint was attractive at first. 


or 


HE floors bothered us for a while, and then 
the carpenter suggested the very thing. 
We did not mean to have a carpet in the 
house, for I do not see how it is possible for 
carpets ever to be kept clean. Our floors 
were not hardwood, but they were quite 
nice, and without large cracks. The floors 
were scrubbed until they nearly shone, then 
Jim took a Saturday off, borrowed a brush 
from the painter, bought two gallons of boiled 
linseed oil at fifty cents a gallon, and went 
over the stairs and floors of the whole house. 
The next Saturday he bought two gallons of 
good hard floor varnish at a dollar and thirty 
cents a gallon, and thoroughly varnished the 
stairs and floors. After it had dried the effect 
was similar to that of a hardwood floor, and, 
counting the cleaning and everything, cost 
us just six dollars and ten cents. 

We had one load of furniture and our 
kitchen utensils sent out before we were 
married. Our bedroom furniture cost us 
fifty-two dollars without any covering for the 
floor. We were leaving the rugs for the last, 
as they were not absolutely necessary. Our 
bedroom set consisted of two single white 
iron bedsteads, and a bureau, table, rocker 
and two straight chairs of white enamel. 

We wanted to have the dining-room espe- 
cially nice. My brother had sent me fifty 
dollars for a wedding present, and I decided 
to use it in the dining-room, trying to limit 
our expenses to one hundred dollars. The 
late summer is a good time to buy furniture, 
and we finally stumbled across a sale of 
weathered oak. 

Our rooms were none of them large, and 
we had decided to havea buffet-table instead 
of a sideboard, as it cost less, took up less 
room, and, to my mind, was prettier. We 
found a most attractive one for thirty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents, which had drawers 
enough to take the place of asideboard. The 
round table, with a six-foot extension, cost 
twenty dollars, and was beautiful. We bought 
four chairs at three dollars and fifty cents 
each, and two armchairs at five dollars each, 
and then we wanted a china-closet. There 
was an enticing one offered for thirty-eight 
dollars and fifty cents, but we turned our 
backs on temptation, choosing a plainer, 
smaller one for fifteen dollars, which made the 
total cost ninety-eight dollars and fifty cents. 


ax 


E WANTED to furnish the kitchen for 

fifty dollars, and I had to go over the list 
many times, cutting out the utensils which 
were not absolutely necessary, and even then 
we ran over the price. My chief extravagance 
was aluminum for my teakettle and sauce- 
pans, but in the long run that has proved an 
economy, for aluminum is light and easily 
cleaned, and while it will lose its brilliant 
polish unless very carefully washed, it will 
wear for years. The refrigerator seemed like 
an extravagance when an ice-box was three 


or four dollars cheaper, but the salesman 


explained the theory of cold air falling so | 


convincingly, and the ice-box looked so 
impossible to keep clean, that we wondered 
how we even considered it, and I have never 
been sorry for my decision, although Mrs. 
Hancock still maintains that an ice-box is 
more economical. The refrigerator was zinc- 
lined, with a coating of white enamel paint. 
We bought part of an outfit for washing, for, 
although we expected to put most of our wash 
outside to be done, I meant to wash our un- 
starched underclothes, handkerchiefs, and my 
own collars and cuffs. 


ox 


HE following is the list of kitchen arti- 
cles, and what we paid for each: 


One gas-stove ......... cebianate va $12.00 
One zinc-topped table...... ......... cwhwe4: 
Co CREED ccccvuceeeccce sees ao at 18.00 
EE Se hee sc cuehahoebeeuaeseie 3.00 
CD Wc kA bse ccsecccvetorncctanes ‘ 75 
Oue washboard . PEPE CTTTeTe TT Toe re Ta” 
One set of irons. re ‘ie canessitaaesaeeen -70 


Five dozen c lothespins. 

‘Two clothesprops. ...... repr cree 
One ironing-board ..... iaeeeues .60 
Twenty-five yards of clothesline. ............5.  -2§ 
One aluminum teakettle ... ... 2.50 
One three-quart aluminum s aucepan(w ithout lid) +50 
One two-quart aluminum saucepan (without lid) — .35 





One six-quart soup-kettle..........ccccccsceces 1.50 
Tite BOMTCAMIMNET 0006s c00e ccceese tava ee 
Six glass jars for dry groceries ...... ....-..-. 75 
One galvanized iron bucket. Bsavetepaesdasa. Gan 
One galvanized iron garbage-¢ ices iiskoes ——— 
One roasting-pan. ... ... . Ce eecevescccess +35 
One omelet-pan ..... CDeNevearRereneseancens 30 
One tin draining- ns ss geass toky oes 75 
One white ee ee ¢ aheeenegeersiatesxs. ae 
One sieve . pias er 66 0eeeKC eRe KKOwO +10 
OS ee eer Peer TC eT TE Tr re er 5 
TRIPOD 0 once ceccccodvesccveesccussevesoe coe olf 
Grater ....... Gc aress ceases sneer nevcesees 15 
Nutmeg-grater. WITMTTTTTTitTrtiii Tie Tc eee 
0” EE rere ee ere ee +20 
I o o.us ka kdecee ceecccscduanceduaycecvtes 35 
Ss. vd and 6005 snus Cxemaseh Keehn -I0 
pO ee rr ceegeresscccesese 6866 
Egg-whip .. Rhdadiewwebeteeiesabseeensnanes ee 
I 0, 64354. che sedseceonaneentan’ -10 
PO OOD. ss cbecers secnessecesccacve 10 
LAS a veeeny cep 0etesenceaeSanerscecedksats 12 
| EMEPPECUTTORT OLCOTT TEE TTT ee 25 
NIE ncn cic bs. os eccccsecacnbas asvencs 10 
BD capers ee KHOR Se 0006 5000060000 0dcanee ones +25 
DEE hkwes C846 04 £605 Coes caNeee ceneeantivers 15 
PU ITININD iccciscase scscceasentcesecs ‘Sin 
EE icccces c60tcentervennteceues -60 
I ear 06 5 564s00 snr ees onde saad vo ened .go 
CINE 8.5.0 cess. cendovns cocecscesensernscetes -10 
Corkscrew ..... svaxteesesecss se 
Six assorted white granite ati sccninicheres 1.80 
Four white granite plates ...... 0.2... seeeeees -60 
Three kitchen knives and forks........ ....... .75 
Three solid nickel teaspoons.. Scmacvesveas sae 
Three solid nickel tablespoons... ea 
CEE DOU CURRSE cons cecccccccccvccccesesteses +10 
aks cou harewies «> 45\05 \eaehneeas abexeeme> 05 
PRT TTT ee terre 10 
RRS doi we c0000n vee meen teeeadereks .40 
NOE 050.56.605600sscccrdhwanekenaneistbs -10 
Ee siaseeiense Shed buedeaserice -60 
oS Pree rie eee .30 | 
Six custard- mene 59 RoR paula vee eee eM 
BPM ona. Ce uV On) Fer ib ob sees ceceestiveensesase | BERRA 
EE 65565 Cnc oeVe Khdesverssroesuredenecennss +30 | 
yo, ee eer 


ax 


OR our daily use we bought a pretty white 
and green dinner-set, which had been re- 
duced from twenty dollars to twelve dollars, 
and had seemed to belong to our room. Our 
friends had given us for wedding gifts 
lots of pretty china and glass which I was 
most anxious to arrange in our china-closet. 
Jim’s mother and father had given us a lovely 
rug for our living-room, a happy blending of 
green and cream and dull red. That, with 
a handsome, plain Morris chair, and a couple 
of pictures, completed our list of furniture 
for the living-room. The different members 
of Jim’s family had given us our small 
silver, half a dozen of each kind, and friends 
of mine had delighted me with the gift of a 
chafing-dish and one of those lovely copper 
French steam coffee-pots. 
Counting my brother’s wedding gift we 
had three hundred and fifty dollars for fur- 
nishing our house. The following were our 





expenses: 

SE MEIN 5 6.0.05 os cdenvevd danas bagensess $52.00 

Dining-room furniture .... ... ...-.-. caneqes .50 

Rs oh on és cunrccdeseavsesneds 61.17 

Dinner-set ..... CTA? 66456 LO Deve EOee 

Cartage and. expressage. 60> bourse vecuanhieuase 11.00 
Po eee re $234.67 


This left us one hundred and fifteen dollars | 
and thirty-three cents for rugs and furnishing | 
the rest of the house, and we meant to do | 


this gradually after we were married. The 
wedding-trip money just covered the improve- 
ments of the inside of the house. 


ax 


E WERE married very quietly in Phila- 
delphia, spent the night at a hotel there, 
and came right to our own home the next 


morning. We had arranged to take our meals | 


at a boarding-house near by while getting our 
home in a livable condition. It seemed as if 
a bit of Heaven had come down into our lives 
when Jim unlocked the door, and crossing the 
threshold hand in hand, like two children, 
we began our new existence together. 





NOTE — The second article of this series will appear in 
the next (the May) issue of The Journal. 








Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
‘ ’ 
Biscuit 
is so adaptable that it may be 
prepared in combination with 
other foods in a different way 
for every meal, For lunch- 
eon or dinner, it is just as easy 
to prepare Shredded Wheat in 
combination with milk, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, chicken, oys- 
ters, lobster and hundreds of 
other things. The result will 
be something new, tempting 
and delicious with every meal. 
@_ Of more importance is the 
fact that the Shredded Whole 
Wheat Products are the most 
healthful and nutritive foods 
known. They are made of 
the whole wheat berry, con- 
taining in healthful proportion 
every element necessary for 
building bone, teeth, muscle 
and tissue. @ Write tor 
“<The Vital Question Cook 
Book,’’ which we send free, 
and which contains hundreds 
of good recipes. @ Tris- 
cuit, the whole wheat cracker, 
used in place of bread and 
toast in its many forms. Try 


*««Toasted Triscuit’’ and 
Cheese. 


THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Little Easter Presents for the Baby Feeding 
Designed by Antonie ven The Baby 








9 
. si i aoallen Ss 
Knitted socks in pink and white 
Saxony. Directions 15 cents. Fo 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
| but on account of improper feeding 
| many suffer and do not thrive 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
| feeding is based on the proved scientific 
| fact that a baby’s food should change 
| as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
its bik tiene we will send a package of the food 
silk with gold beads. Knitted sacque in white Saxony with taffeta Knitted stockings in white Saxony. suited to its condition, together with 
Directions 15 cents. ribbon strings. Directions 25 cents. Directions 25 cents. booklet giving valuable information on 

‘‘Infant Feeding and Management.’ 
Se NER eke a ae : . THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





Crocheted socks in blue and 
white Saxony. Directions Thumbless mittens knitted in white 
15 cents. Saxony yarn. Directions 10 cents. 


Baby’s tambourine crocheted in white and yel- 
low Germantown wool. Directions 10 cents. 


" 











Knitted cap in pink 
split zephyr. Direc- 
tions 25 cents. 





Happy 
Mothers 


Healthy 
Babies 





Knitted afghan in Roman colors made of Germantown wool. Use bone needles. Crocheted afghan in Newport stitch made of blue and white Germantown wool. 
Directions 25 cents. Directions 25 cents. 


bringing rest and ease to 
the mother and rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes to the baby. 
Its ease in running and 
adjustment means less 
work for the mother, longer 
wear for the vehicle, and 
health and happiness for 
the baby. The Bloch Go- 
Cart is the handsomest, best 
built, roomiest and strong- 
est Go-Cart made. Send for 
| our new illustrated 
| catalogue, showing 1905 
hundreds of latest styles and what happy mothers say. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


for, either outdoor or indoor 
use —the kind that are cor- 
rectly built for the perfect 
comfort of the invalid. Twice 
as strong and one-third less in 
price than any others. Write 
. P . . . forill ted booklet in- 
6 Knitted cap in pink Saxony with pink ing complete ain 
Knitted sacque in pink Saxony with pink and white and white striped edge, and pink satin Back view of knitted sacque in pink Saxony with ELPHIA BABY 
Striped edge, collar and cuffs. Directions 25 cents. ribbon strings. Directions 25 cents. striped trimming. PHILAD 
rts . CARRIAGE FACTORY 


1131 North American Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


| OFFER ais 


FOUR NEW PLANS 


by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 


“AVY. 





PV web ck 
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* 
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CPSP OF ORF rE UBER Y 


and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 
and other famous makes. Let 
us send you a copy of 





t. 





oe pian aw hed a>: tb ee 2 rab: SP SPREE SP ay ay er son Sadana Pans fas 


| 
Crocheted crib-cover design made of Dexter cotton. Directions 25 cents. Knitted lap protector made of Dexter cotton. Directions 15 cents. | OU F . IE ¥ Oo B O O 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
a — _ 20 different makes of pianos; photographs of the great com- 





D sem prow Caine rae te ene paper Je ed four new 
irections for making these articles will be furnished upon receipt of the price stated under each design, and a self-addressed ped pte «payee pyran: pam inpienncte rns 
stamped envelope for mailing. Address Mrs. Ehrlich, Care of THe Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. LYON & HEALY, 71 Adams Strost, Chicago 
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Far better than hair in 


Health, Comfort 
and Economy 


is the celebrated 


Built—Not Stuffed 
Will never mat or pack, or require re- 
making. Germ-proof, water-proof, dust- 
proof and vermin-proof. Unwearoutable. 
SIZES AND PRICES 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ihs., $8.35 

3 feet wide, . ‘ 30 lbs., 10.00 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

In two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 
Money back if you are not satisfied during 
thirty nights’ trial 
Beware of fraudulent imitations on sale at stores 
Don't be fooled; the name of OSTERMOOR and our 
guarantee label is sewn on every genuine mattress 


A beautiful catalogue is yours for the asking. 


OSTERMOOR & CO.,117 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


“Roof Seak ought to be on 
every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It is 
about the best investment the 


owner of a roof can make. 
“Root Seak stops the rusting 
process on tin or iron, or rotting 
and warping in shingles. 
“Roof Seak is not affected by heat, 
y 
brine or acid that would destroy pure linseed 
oil, Does not crack in coldest weather or soften 


under highest heat. [Easily applied. Imparts no 
taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak i is a heavy rubber-like 


liquid cement and is applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, 
leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
one quart of boiled linseed oil to each gallon. 

| de shingle di 
“Roof Seak Sy dy FF " Shingles > 
treated will never warp or rot and any more highly decorative 
paint may be applied over it. de in Black, Medi 4 
ROOT SSak bi Green and Medium and 
Dark Maroon. In gallon cans, $1.00. In three, five and 
ten ote kits and barrels, 75c. 
500 miles from New York 7 Chicago on 


miles on 10 gallons. Price higher hmm +000 
a * -- our trade-mark bw is aan. 


Mail sample with booklet and color card on re- 
quest. A pint, enough for much practical use, 
and a thoroughly practical test, prepaid to A 

by express for dimes or ten 


“ROOT SOAK ior Gi worn Teak 3 Tae + 


will paint 200 square feet of surface in good 


Elliott Varnish Go. 28 R320 


275 Pearl St., New York 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


“Roof S.cak"? 


TRADE-MAKK 


Beautify Your Home 


Each issue of the 


BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY 


contains at least fifty beautiful pictures, many 
in colors, ready for framing. 

The April number, now on sale, is the most 
beautiful magazine ever published. 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


Send us one dollar and we will send you the 
BURR MCINTOSH MONTHLY for March, April, 
May and June and also send you /ree the mag- 
nificent fifty-cent Xmas, 1904, number. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly 


25c a copy $3.00 a year with premium 
4 West 22d Street, New York 
































) HERE'S APIN! PUSH IT IN! e 

For hanging up CALENDARS, small 
pictures, draperies, posters, wasi 
cloths, tooth brushes and innumer- 
able other things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls 
as do tacks, 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: you push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing and a -supply stores or mailed 
epaid for 10¢ per packet of 4 dozen, or 20c per box of 





MOORE PUSH-PIN C)., 140 S. 11th 8t., 


r gallon. fe alvwes | 








dozen, aiatdae. No. 1 like cut; size No. 2 longer handle. 
phia, 
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Before and After Cleaning Up 


















FROM MAY TO OCTOBER 


BACK yard “‘as we found it when we took 
possession in May,’’ writes Mrs. George W. 
Dick, of Brantford, Ontario. ‘*‘ The rubbish was 
removed, sunflowers were planted along- 
side the chicken-house. Tomato plants are in 
the front. The cost for plants was thirty cents.’’ 




















A Y.M.C. A. BACK YARD 


F20M Laurel, Mississippi, the secretary’s wife 

writes: “‘ We planted moonvine seeds at the 
base of ascreen fence. After spading the lot we 
scattered rich soil, laying on it nine loads of sod. 
We also planted morning-glory seeds. Total 
cost, including fence, $8.10.’’ 




















“COST JUST SIXTY-FIVE CENTS” 


M*. J. M. Cleckner, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania, thus made over a 10x15 back yard. 

“ Twenty cents’ worth of lawn seed; sweet peas, 

ferns, geraniums, a daisy, asters, sweet alyssum 

and ivy. The yard was an eyesore; it is now a 
very pleasant little place.”’ 


Some “Beautiful America” Results 





As Presented by 
J. Horace McFarland 
President of the American Civic Association 


HESE ‘* Before and After’’ pictures, se- 
lected from the many sent in competi- 
tion, tell the story of effort and result 

—and a most encouraging result, too. No 
two are in any way alike; each one has been 
adapted to the conditions, and each improver 
has used the materials and plants available. 
None shows the expenditure of much money, 
while all present a most pleasing effect. The 
wide spread of the improvement desire is 
indicated in the localities involved: Ontario, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Pennsylvania—north, 
south, east, west! 

Ten thousand such clean-up’’ efforts 
should be made in this season of 1905, asa 
result of the showing here given. Each one 
may well differ in means at hand and in 
money spent, but all will be alike in intent 
—the fine intent of working toward a truly 
beautiful America. 

It may help one to review some of the 
simpler necessities and possibilities of home 
improvement. 

Of course, the first requisite is to get rid of 
unsightly rubbish, ash-heaps, or corners that VINES AND BLUE GRASS 
have received household waste. Fire is a HOME in Oklahoma, where Mr. R. M. 
great solvent: take the first calm day for re- Eacock planted blue grass and clover, added 
ducing to useful ashes all unnecessary en- a neat porch railing and a cement walk. We 

. : tt ie purchased two honeysuckle vines at twenty-five 
cumbrances of the home lot. The ashes are qente cach. Cut henson tesbets cnmt us in oll 
especially useful if they are the result of $1.20; flowers for the porch boxes cost $1.15.” 
burning wooden rubbish, for the nearly pure 
potash that remains is a most desirable 
fertilizer, especially for fruit trees. 


ox 


Also, plants may be grown from seeds of 
annuals—those that spring up, bloom and 
complete their life-round in one season— 
ready to set out at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. This early sowing, best done in the 
useful contrivance known as a “‘ cold frame,’’ 
if convenient; or, if not, either in a protected 
sunny corner or in shallow boxes filled with 
fine earth and kept in a bright window in- 
doors, will give some useful plants so early 
a start as to provide flowers many weeks 
ahead of the time required for ‘‘ all-outdoor ”’ 
planting. These early-grown plants are 
much better for ‘‘transplanting,’’ which 
means taking them up carefully as soon as 
the roots are an inch or so long and replant- 
ing them again a little farther apart. All 
this, in the Northern States at least, should 
be going on in March or early April; in the 
South it is quite warm enough and spring is 
‘in full swing. 

Some of the plants that may thus be cheaply 
and quickly grown for ‘“‘hurry-up’’ effects 
are pansies, balsams, four-o’clocks, mari- 
golds, petunias, dwarf nasturtiums, China 
asters, cockscombs, zinnias, cosmos, annual 
chrysanthemums, and many others. Of the 
vines I need only mention morning-glory, 
sweet pea, tall nasturtium, thunbergia, cy- 
press, scarlet runner bean, balloon vine, wild 
cucumber or “‘ pickle’’ vine, and many others. 

To have the best results in the home 
grounds see that the soil is rich, porous and 
‘* sweet ’’—the latter meaning that it has that 
open, friable quality which makes you glad 
to run your bare hands into it on an April day. 
Better by all means plant less this season, 
and have what you do plant grow as if there 
were some happiness in growing, than to set 
out an ambitious garden to be starved into 
disorder and death. If the ground in the 
home-yard is hard dig it up deeply —not less 
than sixteen or eighteen inches, ‘‘ two spades 
deep.’’ Break up each clod with the spade 
or the rake or the hands. If the soil is 
‘* stiff’? with clay add sand, or, far better, one- 
third its bulk of well-rotted, finely-broken- 
up cow manure. ‘‘ Woods soil,’’ or leaf- 
mould, is an excellent lightener of stiff soil, 
and by itself gives the proper setting fora 
planting of the common ferns that will so 
easily keep a shady corner in cheerful 
greenery the whole summer. 


ox 


For bright bloom in summer and early 
fall, plant some bulbs of the gladiolus— 
they may be had at a cent apiece for some 
kinds. Get a few roots or plants of some 
good dahlias and you will have flowers to 
give away for three months. Both of these 
good things leave something for next year, 
even though not hardy, for the gladiolus 
bulbs and the dahlia roots may be kept over 
in a cool but frostless cellar. 

The lovely and showy hardy phloxes are 
good for half-sunny places. The large- 
flowered hydrangea (H. paniculata grandi- 
flora ) will grow in any rich soil, and golden- 
glow will hide a bad fence with a glory of 
yellow flowers. 

But why specify? Clean up, dig up, plant; 
water, protect from insects, keep out weeds; 
then call in the children and neighbors to SUCCESSFUL WORK WITH A TERRACE 
enjoy with you when rose blooms or lilac RRS ts RELEASE 
breathes fragrance —and so will you be beau- 
titying pant hones in America. , . qT —s ie toh rg pean hs a : 

Beautiful America Leaflet No. 2 tells much ated tees then ead ae oe os 


: ae flowers have also bloomed for Mr. H. L. Culbert- 
about planting home grounds; it is sent for son, Ingram, Pennsylvania, since April. The 
a two-cent stamp. 


total cost, including lumber, for steps, was $3.80. 
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A HILLSIDE COTTAGE IN OKLAHOMA 


RS. C. E. Stevens did the work herself. 

** Two dollars for rich earth; seeds cost one 

dollar. The vines were wild cucumber and 

nasturtium. My old-fashioned garden has sweet 

peas, petunias, poppies, phlox and goldenglow. 
Near the steps is my pansy bed.”’ 
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The Simple Home Beautified | Beech-Nut 


Some Further “Beautiful America” Results 


: > | Bacon 


is just bacon, but the most delicious bacon 
you ever tasted, packed in neat little glass 
jars like this, so that the red and white 
stripes show through: 














EN 


3 
Suc, D oat 
———— 





Each jar is identified by a label which bears 
the Beech-Nut trade-mark, and which 'ooks 
like this: 
































What Mrs. Clara B. Thompson, of Warren, Indiana, did from May 1 to August 12. A change wrought for a total of 45 cents: 
wire netting, 15 cents; nasturtiums, 15 cents; sunflowers, poppies, sweet peas, each 5 cents. . : : 

° Each slice of Beech-Nut Bacon is the 
same size and thickness of every other slice. 
It is uniformly thin and uniformly good. The 
slices look like this: 











Twenty-five cents for a jar of bacon may 
seem a good deal to some folks. But when 
you remember that there is no waste in a 
jar, that it is all the good part of the bacon, 
that it is better than most bacon, that it 
is sliced thinner and better than you can slice 
it yourself, then the twenty-five cent jar 
becomes a great big jar. 





























| Some people have eaten bacon for years 
A mountainside home in the West Virginia coal fields improved with but 65 cents’ expenditure. In addition to the vines Mrs. C. W. just = plain bacon without knowing that . 

Keister has grown flourishing beds of cannas, nasturtiums, verbenas and petunias. Slice or two of it helps out almost everything 
that can be broiled. It can be laid over a 
chop, oysters, bird or steak, as well as over 
| sweetbreads, mushrooms, calves’ brains and 
| | other delicacies to insure perfect cooking and 
| | to give a unique and dainty flavor. 
| 
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This little book, ‘‘ Beech-Nut Bacon and 
Other Good Things,’’ has been written to 
‘ | | help every housewife to find new and un- 
ee : ete = re3 | | usual uses for bacon, and to show how 
A — : = Beech-Nut Bacon is in a class by itself when 
| | it comes to cooking with bacon. It is sent 
On a South Dakota prairie Mrs. R. McNaghten, of Aberdeen, has made this change with hardy vines, Besides the Virginia free to anyone who will write for it and give 

creeper, wild grape, matrimony and hop vines planted, she has given vines to twenty-five others. | | the name of a dealer who doesn’t sell Beech- 
Nut. If your dealer sells Beech-Nut Bacon, 
you can get the booklet of him. 
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Beech-Nut Bacon can be had at most 
good hotels and clubs. 


* 
In Seattle, Washington, Mrs. G. E. Conn and her 13-year-old boy have made a garden out of a wilderness. In 1904 this garden sold Beech-Nut Packing Company 
flowers, fruits and vegetables to the amount of $40.89, with “* plenty left to do the family all winter.’’ 
CANA JOHARIE, N. Y. 


Some people have eaten Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, 
and do not know about Beech-Nut Sliced Beef. One 
is as good as the other. If you did not know the 
beef, you would call Beech-Nut Sliced Beef ‘‘dried 
| | beef,’’ but if you tasted the Beech-Nut Beef, you 

would find it so different from the ordinary dried beef 
of commerce that you would put it ina class by itself. 
Beech-Nut Beef is delicious by itself, and it also can 
be made into a greatmany appetizing dishes forbreak- 
fast or luncheon. It is sold by all good grocers. 


are not as 
Beech-Nut Conserves ‘yet inown 
| | as they should be. We especially want 
to call your attention to four—Stuffed 
Dates, Grape Jam, Orange Marmalade 
and Cranberry Sauce. 


If you cannot buy Beech-Nut products at your 
grocery store, or if you are not within reach of 
any store, we will deliver them assorted in any 
| | way you name, all bacon, all beef, all conserves or 
| | mixed, as follows: To any express point east of 
| | Chicago and north of Richmond, charges prepaid, 
| | $3.00 per dozen ; to other points east of Mississippi 
| River, $3.50 per dozen; to all points west of Missis- 
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For a total cost of $6.45 this home in Des Moines has been permanently planted with hardy trees and vines. Mrs. H. W. Edwards 


sippi River $4.00 per dozen. 
has birch, catalpa and cherry trees, a Prairie Queen rose, a purple clematis, besides cannas, caladiums, nasturtiums and sweet alyssums. 
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Preparing the Summer Garden 


This is the Right Way to Start 


HE first work in the garden is to get rid 

of as many as possible of last season’s 
pests, for, unless unusual care was taken in 
cleaning the garden in the fall, it will soon 
be teeming with the many insects that make 
it their home. As soon in April as the 
weather and the condition of the soil will 
permit, pull up all stalks of annual plants 
which were left standing over winter. Clip 
the grass-bordered edgings short, and gather 
up all prunings from hardy shrubs and trees 
that may not have been destroyed, and burn 
them all. Sweep the garden, including any 
grass-patches, thoroughly ; burn the sweep- 
ings, and reset any fallen or dislocated bed- 
edgings of whatsoever kind. 


The Nature and Condition of the Soil are 
next tobe considered. If the garden has been 
in cultivation a long time without renewal or 
enriching of the soil, and it is sandy in its 
nature, and the flowers were not brilliant in 
their colors, or if of heavy limestone loam or 
clay, and it is rough, or baked easily, all these 
things must be corrected. The soil of a gar- 
den that has been in cultivation for five years 
or more should be at least eighteen inches 
deep. If it is not it should be made so. 


The Best Implement for Digging the gar- 
den is the garden fork, as with it the soil can 
best be chopped as it is dug. Where there 
is not too much of it to do, or where labor is 
not too scarce, the best method is a modifica- 
tion of the trenching system. Commencing 
at the right-hand end of a bed sink the fork to 
the subsoil, and throw the dirt to the right. 
Then fork up three inches of the subsoil and 
throw it to the left, on the undug portion of 
the bed. This will leave a deep trench into 
which the next row is thrown to the right 
and the subsoil to the left, continuing thus 
until the bed is finished. This is the first 
digging. For the second, if of a sandy 
nature, cover the bed with the best available 
manure, well rotted, and dig under to the 
depth of the fork, and before raking barely 
cover the top of the bed with air-slaked lime, 
which is raked in. If of heavy limestone 
loam or clay cover the bed with two inches 
of sand before putting on the manure, and 
proceed as before. 


Carefully Lay Out the Beds, deciding where 
the different plants are to be placed, and mark 
out the rows with the back of a rake, two 
inches deep. It is best not to rake portions 
of the beds which are to have seeds planted 
in them, as the seeds are much easier planted 
just after the soil is raked, it being finer then. 


If the Walks in the Garden are of earth 
scrape them toa depth of half an inch, and 
compost the scrapings in order to get rid of 
the weed-seeds that fell in them the past 
season, If they are of gravel, and are sunk 
below the beds, soak them with salt water, 
and no weeds or grass will come up in them 
from this cause. Take careful notice of the 
location of trees and shrubs that shade or 
partly shade the garden beds, so as to make 
allowances in planting, that in the shadows 
there be planted such flowers as will live in 
shade or partial shade. Also note how far the 
shadows of fences extend, for the same reason. 


Where the Soil is Deep and Loamy the 
principal thing to be done is to have it well 
aérated, and fertilizer added as may be 
needed; but nine gardens out of ten need 
the subsoiling process to bring them to the 
highest state of perfection, which is present 
only where there is a deep, mellow soil. 


About Colors in Your Beds. In the ar- 
rangement of the flowers in the beds, of 
course, the necessary attention will be paid 
to the harmonizing of the colors of the flowers. 
If you will consult the catalogue of a reliable 
seedsman you will find the colors as well as 
the height of the plants when full grown 
given therein. Some attention should be 
paid to the size of the plants, as tall ones 
should not be planted in front of short ones. 


When Sowing Seeds use care that they be 
not covered too deeply,,and have the top 
soil thoroughly pulverized. Very fine seeds 
should be merely pressed into the soil with a 
board. Coarser ones may be raked in, but 
judgment must be used that they are not too 
deep under the soil, or many will not come 
up. Seeds of plants which are to be later 
transplanted should be sowed in drills. 
Those which are to be thinned out may be 
sowed broadcast. 


The Most General Cause of Failure. My 
experience has shown me that more disap- 
pointment comes to those who plant gardens 
from too early planting than from all other 
causes combined. Many persons find it im- 
possible to restrain themselves from the 
desire to have their gardens planted early. 
But nothing is gained, and there is every- 
thing to lose, by setting out plants before all 
danger from frost is over. The old rule of 
our grandmothers was a good one: to plant 
the seeds of tender flowers and set out tender 
plants when the farmer plants his corn. 


“age in times of hard rain. 


By Samuel Armstrong Hamilton 





ORAWN GY MIS6 H.S. ADAMS 


Little Things | Have Learned 


EVER work in the garden when it is wet. 
It injures the soil and is hard on many 
of the plants. 

The habit of a rapid critical survey of the 
garden daily will disclose anything out of the 
ordinary which requires immediate attention. 

To keep up and increase the brilliancy of 
bloom during the hot months feed manure- 
water freely. 

It does not pay to use old or poorly-grown 
plants in the beds or borders. 

Plants which depend on their shape and 
foliage for their beauty should not be planted 
too close together. 

To have long-stemmed blooms on dwarf 
nasturtiums plant them six inches apart in 
the very richest soil, and feed manure-water 
during July and August. If planted wide 
apart the stems will be short. 

In order to keep annual plants in bloom as 
long as possible prevent them from producing 
seed by pinching off all dying flowers. 


URING the hot, dry weather watering 

should be done when the surface of the 
soil is dry. The soil should be thoroughly 
soaked. 

In planting flowers in rows do not run 
them east and west, if possible to avoid it, as 
the north side of the row will get very little 
sunshine. Run the rows north and south, 
or, better, northeast-east by southwest-west. 

Insects are of two general kinds—the 
sucking, which attack the juices of the 
plants, and the cutting, which eat the foliage. 
For the former spray with a solution of 
whale-oil soap. For the latter apply Paris 
green or white hellebore. 

Garden plants are subject to certain dis- 
eases. For rust or anthracnose spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, to be obtained of your 
seedsman. For mildew sprinkle with flour 
of sulphur. It does not pay to make spraying 
solutions in small quantities. 

Many persons find it difficult to sow very 
fine flower-seeds in the open border or bed, 
and at the same time get them well dis- 
tributed over the surface. When sowing 
such seeds procure ten times the bulk of dry, 
fine sand. Put the seeds and the sand ina 
clean, dry pepper-shaker and shake until 
thoroughly mixed through the sand. Sprin- 
kle the bed thinly with the mixture of seeds 
and sand, and press the top of the bed firmly 
with a board. 


ARDY plants, being permanent fixtures in 

the garden, should have beds especially 
prepared for them, when they will not need 
to be disturbed for many years. The first es- 
sential is drainage. Excavate to the depth 
of eighteen inches, and unless the substratum 
is rocky or gravelly, fill in two inches of 
broken stones the size of railroad ballast. 
On this put four inches of well-rotted horse 
manure (never use fresh manure in any 
flower-bed) and pack it solid. The next 
consideration is the soil. The very best ob- 
tainable should be used, and when a fairly 
good one cannot be got it should be made. 
The best formula is the following: Mix three 
parts of old sods, leaf-mould or peaty loam, 
one of sharp sand, and one of either fine 
limestone clay or air-slaked lime. Allow 
it to compost in the heap several months be- 
fore filling the beds. Circular beds should 
be higher in the centre, and borders higher 
at the back, in order to insure quick drain- 
Border the beds 
with sods set on edge. 

Many persons object to mulching hardy 
borders or beds on or along the lawn, as well 
as specimen shrubs on the lawn, on account 
of the unsightliness of the manure. Thiscan 
be obviated in the case of the isolated shrubs 
by taking out some of the soil around them, 
and packing manure in so that it comes even 
with the roots of the sod, and on this put a 
thin layer of soil. In beds and borders this is 
not practicable, but the manure can be covered 
with the rakings of grass from the lawn. 


UPPOSING that the lawn has had a top- 

dressing of Canadian hardwood ashes or 
bonemeal in the fall, the first thing is to clean 
it thoroughly when the ground is dry enough, 
before the tender shoots come, or they will 
be injured. Rake well with a coarse lawn 
rake. Then sweep thoroughly. Burn the 
rakings and sweepings. Examine the lawn 
carefully for spots where the grass died out 
the past winter. With a trowel dig them 
up, work the soil fine, rake in plenty of 
grass-seed, and pack down tight with a piece 
of board. 


Try the Old-Fashioned Flowers 


HE old-fashioned hardy phlox improves 

from year to year, requiring only to be di- 
vided once every five years. Itcan be grown 
from seed or from plants, or roots from old 
crowns. It does not show as many varieties 
or variations of shades as does the Drum- 
mondii, but those we have are of the very 
finest. It grows to a height of three feet in 
good soil and should be set well back in the 
bed or border. Plant the seeds as soon as 
the soil is thoroughly warm, and when four 
inches high thin to eighteen inches apart. 
When dividing cut off the outer edge of 
the clump, as there are the old eyes, while 
the young ones, which should be kept, are in 
the centre. 


The Mignonette is probably the most pop- 
ular bedding plant in cultivation. Start the 
seeds early in April and transplant when they 
show the second leaf. When all danger of 
frost is past transplant them to the border or 
bed, setting them six inches apart. They 
require a light, porous soil, and plenty of 
water at all times. 


The Sweet-William is one of the old- 
fashioned flowers with which the hybridizers 
have made little progress, but it has always 
ranked as one of the most beautiful hardy 
plants, owing to the large size of its flower 
spikes and the profusion of its bloom. It 
comes in many shades and colors, and is 
easily grown. 
plant the same as anannual. Plant the seeds 
where they are to bloom as soon as the soil 
is warm, and when the second leaf has shown 
thin out to six inches apart, if in the annual 
bed, but if in the hardy bed or border to 
one foot apart. Cultivate well, and in the 
hardy bed or border mulch over winter. 


Dianthus Pinks are among the most pop- 
ular of old-fashioned bedding and border 
plants. They are extremely hardy, and 
very floriferous, giving a profusion of bloom 
from early summerjuntil killed by frost. 
They come in manhades and colors, and 
the dwarf varieties fay be used for carpet- 
bedding. They should be planted in the 


hardy border and be thinned out every three | 


years to prevent crowding. 


It can be grown as a bedding | 


The Verbena is called ‘‘ the flower for the | 


million.’’ The modern seed has such high 


germinating power that plants may be grown | 
from seed in the open ground to bloom all | 


the season. The bed should be dug deep, and 
enriched with well-rotted cow manure, and 
thoroughly pulverized. Sow the seed as soon 
as the soil is warm, on top of the ground, 
rake in and press down withaboard. When 
the plants are two inches high transplant a 
foot apart. Keep the soil well worked and 
give a mulch when the very hot weather 
comes. They look best in beds or borders in 
solid coiors together. Give plenty of water. 


The Marigold is the most gorgeous flower 
in our gardens, in the richness of its shadings 
and the deep, velvety softness of itstones. It 
varies in colors from a light lemon to a deep 
orange, shading into an almost seal brown, 
and is very free flowering, giving blooms 
continuously from early summer until killed 
by frost. It requires the very best soil and 
the highest type of cultivation to bring out 
the colors. 
to bloom in well-pulverized soil, as soon in 
April as the ground is warm. Water freely 


Plant the seeds where they are | 


until the plants appear, and when four inches | 


high thin out to six inches apart. When hot 
weather comes dust the plants with sulphur. 


The Allegheny Hollyhock. Every one 


knows that for many years the hollyhock was | 
relegated to the back yard as a screen to the | 


pigpen or the chicken-coop. It was an ugly 
flower at the best, consisting of a disk of 
single petals, without form or fragrance; but 
the modern hollyhock, of which the Allegheny 
is the forerunner, is quite another thing. It 
has a delicious ‘‘ musky’’ fragrance, with 
the most beautiful ruffled and fluted very 
double blooms, the edges ‘‘ pinked’’ as if 
done by hand, and it has the only semblance 
of a stem to be found onany hollyhock. The 
seeds should be planted as soon as the soil is 
warm, and the young plants transplanted to 
a separate bed as soon as they are four inches 
high, and allowed to grow on until fall, when 
they should be set where they are to bloom. 
They will bloom profusely the second sum- 
mer. They are gross feeders, and require 
the richest soil. 


The Balsam, or Lady-Slipper of our grand- 


mothers, has been so greatly perfected that | 


they would not know it. It used to be of one 
form, and of few colors and shades, whereas 
it now comes in double, semi-double and 
camellia-flowered, with the petals of firm 
substance, and in all the popular colors and 
shades, excepting blue. Plant the seeds in 
well-enriched, loamy soil, after all danger of 
frost is over, where they are to bloom, and 


thin out to six inches apart when four inches | 


high. They will not stand transplanting, 


and require the highest culture for the best | 


results. 


Thin America LAWNS 





ARE 
MADE 
WITH THE 


7 HENDERSON 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


IN 4 TO 6 WEEKS’ TIME 
it produces a perfect and permanent 
lawn of luxuriant richness 


Its composition’of various native and foreign fine- 
leaved, interweaving, deep-rooting grasses, that 
flourish under our varied conditions, soils and cli- 
mates, growing during different seasons of the 
year, insure a smooth, velvety sward, free from 
clumps, its deep green color maintained from snow 
to snow, year after year. 





We have made the formation and renovation of 
lawns a study for years, and thousands of the finest 
lawns and grass plots in America were obtained 
by following our instructions and using 


‘¢ Henderson ’’ 


Lawn Grass Seed 


The famous lawn of “Sagamore Hill,” the 
home of President Roosevelt (shown above) was 
made with it. 


IT IS USED AND PRAISED FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA: 


“The Henitérson Lawn Grass Seed sent me worked like 
magic; it madea good lawn in one month from sowing 
and has kept thickening up ever since. It was the won- 
der of the town to see such a lawn on Fune Ist on ground 
plowed in May.” S.R. PRENTISS, Bangor, Me. 


“For quick, permanent and brautifub results, the 
Henderson Lawn Grass is pre-eminent; it gives us 
greater satisfaction than any we ever tried.” 

ROBT. CAMPBELL, Suft., 
Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, Ky. 


“Thad the most satisfactory results ever achieved with 
the Henderson Lawn Mixture. Send me two bushels 
more of the same. On the advice of some parties I also 
sowed some Kentucky Blue Grass, but it does not compare 
with the mixture you sent me.” 

F. M. CARTER, Washington, D. C. 


“Tt is just 6 weeks since 1 sowed your Lawn Grass Seed 
and we have had to cut it three times ; every one who goes 
by stops to look and remark the beauty of our lawn.” 

Mrs. R. W. COLLINS, 
63 Chattangova St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Price of the 
‘¢ Henderson ’’ Lawn Grass Seed 


25 cts. per quart; 85 cts. for 4 quarts; 
$1.50 peck; $5.00 per bushel of 20 lbs. 


Delivered free in the U. S. at above prices, to those who 
mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The quantity required for making new lawns: 1 guart 
Sor a plot IS x 20 feet, 5 bushels for an acre. For reno- 
vating old lawns, use about half quantities. 


HENDERSON’S BROCHURE 
“Lawn Formation and Care,” 


including our Catalogue, “‘ E for the Lawn,”’ mailed 
free to those mentioning THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
It tells how to use the 


** Henderson” Lawn Grass Seed 
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‘The improvements in this back yard beautify without destroying its usefulness. . . . The children and I did most of the work. There was 
very little money spent, and the work was pleasant.’’— Mrs. J. E. Heinzerling, North Carolina. 


The Old Back Fence 


What Has Been Done to Beautify It 


Presented by J. Horace McFarland, From Photographs Submitted in the “Before and After” Competition 
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A CANADIAN CHANGE FROM CHEERLESSNESS TO CHEERFUL BEAUTY 


“To imprceve the yard (25 by 50 feet) and have a landscape effect I made the lawn open in the centre, the borders irregular. Used four loads of 

good soil. . . . Plants mostly hardy—Virginia creeper, grapevines, clematis, honeysuckles, hardy sunflowers, goldenglow, hardy asters, achillea, 

iris, phlox. . . . The annuals were candytufts, cornflowers, coreopsis, asters, marigolds. Did all the work myself, mornings and evenings. 
Got many plants from woods, and also exchanged some with my neighbors.’’—J. M. Hull, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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THE CHANGE EFFECTED BETWEEN MARCH 27 AND AUGUST 23, AT A COST OF $1.35 


“Our back yard this summer has been a source of entertainment to us and many of our friends. Of plants grown from seeds bought we have made liberal 
donations to three friends. We have had nasturtiums, mignonette, geraniums, daisies; the chrysanthemums, pinks, tradescantias and ground ivy have 














been grown during the summer from cuttings and roots given us, in exchange. . . . We vanquished the plant enemies with tobacco juice and with 
matches inserted heads downward in the ground.’’— M. and L. Creighton, San Francisco, California. 
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> 
“A BACK YARD SURROUNDED BY A TUMBLE-DOWN FENCE .. . A DUMPING PLACE FOR ASHES” 


Such was the basis. “‘A trench 18 inches wide and deep was dug and filled with good soil. May 151 planted assorted gourd seeds, alternating with morning 
and evening glories and cobzeas. I hadalsoforusesome cucumbers. The cost of my experiment was 25 cents and my labor.”’— L. Sollmann, Canton, Ohio. 
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~~ 
ONE WOULD HARDLY KNOW IT WAS THE SAME YARD 
““ The transformation did not cost over 40 cents. . . . Morning-glories on the fence, pansies, nasturtiums and four-o’clocks. The children enjoyed 


the yard, and gained much in playing on the grass.” — Mrs. Leigh Gross Day, Springfield, Ohio. 
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English 
Monkey 


‘ 





A New 


Chafing-Dish Dainty 


delicious, toothsome and 
easily made with 


_Armour’s Extract of Beef 


dried bread, fresh cheese and sea- 
soning. Full directions may be 
found in our new cook book, 
Culinary Wrinkles, which also con- 
tains recipes for fifteen chafing dish 
dainties, fifty soups and sauces,and 
twenty for invalid cookery, broths, 
etc., and may be had for the ask- 
ing on receipt of name and address 


‘and a two-cent stamp to cover 


cost of mailing. 
Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


| gives the flavor of roast beef roast- 


|ing—rich, strengthening and in- 


vigorating —a quarter teaspoonful 
will make a cup of appetizing 


' bouillon or beef tea. 


A small quantity added to soups 
of any kind gives a flavor and 
color that are so relished by lovers 
of good things to eat. 

@ Buy a small jar of Armour’s 


| Extract of Beef, read the directions 


around the jar, then tell your cook 
how to use it. It will save you 
double its cost on your butcher bill 
every week. Use very small 


| quantities, it’s highly concentrated. 


Don’t be talked into taking a cheap 
brand. They will not go so far 
and are wanting in flavor. Get 
Armour’s. It’s put up only 
under the Armour label. Sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 








ASPAROX 


TRADE-MARK 

All the flavor of fresh, juicy Asparagus 

for basting fowls and game of all kinds. 

For Bastinc — Use a tablespoonful to a 
cup of boiling water and baste the fowl 
frequently while roasting. This gives a 
tempting flavor and makes the fowl more 
tender and juicy. Maryland fowls are the 
finest known because they are fed with a 
view to produce a high-flavored meat. You 
can give the same piquant flavor to the 


| home-grown bird by basting with Asparox. 
| Try it the next time you have a chicken, 


turkey or duck. 

Asparox may be used for preparing 
bouillons by using a teaspoonful to a cup 
of boiling water, and add rich milk or 
cream and season. 


Offer — Asparox is sold by all grocers. If yours can 
not supply you, send us his name and one dollar and 
we will send you prepaid a seventy-five cent bottle of 
Asparox and a seventy-five cent bottle of Armour’s 
Tomato Bouillon, and a copy of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles’’ 
and full directions for using. Address 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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The Young Mother 


The Proper Management of 
Breast-Fed Infants 


'S SOON as the > 
mother is able \) 
to receive him CY AA 


the new-born baby ~o 
should be put to the A€ 
breast, for this first STRAY 
substance that is se- 

creted is necessary to 

the child; he should be kept at the breast for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and the process 
repeated every six hours during the first two 
days. Water that has been boiled and cooled 
to a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit may be 
given by means of a nursing-bottle between 
times, half an ounce at a time, and thus from 
the very start of life accustoming the child to 
take water and also to use the rubber nipple. 
If this is done it will save many a hard 
struggle in later life. 

On the third day the milk generally comes 
in abundance, and the baby should now be 
nursed with absolute regularity every two 
hours, and for twenty minutes at a time, hav- 
ing ten meals in twenty-four hours, only two 
of these coming between ten Pp. M. and 
six A.M. This schedule should be kept up 
until the baby is two months old, when he 
should be nursed every two hours and a 
half, having eight meals in twenty-four hours, 
two of which are night meals. When he is 
three months old he should be fed every 
three hours during the day, and only once 
between ten P. M. and six A. M., making 
seven meals in twenty-four hours; and when 
he is five months old he should go from ten 
Pp. M. until six or seven A. M. without a feed- 
ing, having six meals in the twenty-four 
hours at three-hour intervals; this rule should 
be continued until he is twelve months old, 
when he should be weaned from the breast 
completely. 


Always Wake a Baby to Nurse Him 


ANY mothers make the mistake of allow- 
ing their babies to sleep over a nursing 
period; then when the baby does take his next 
meal he is soravenously hungry that he fairly 
gobbles his food, and has wind colic as the 
natural result. If the baby is asleep at his 
proper feeding-time wake him and keep him 
awake for the twenty minutes that he should 
nurse; after you have done this for a short 
time he will wake up himself almost as reg- 
ularly as a clock. 

Whether he takes one or both breasts at a 
nursing will depend entirely upon the amount 
of milk secreted; if the supply is very plenti- 
ful one breast will be sufficient and should 
be given alternately, while if it is not very 
abundant both breasts may be given at each 
meal. 

If the mother is to have a good supply of 
milk she must eat easily digested and nour- 
ishing food, and plenty of it. She must also 
have. fluids in abundance. A good plan to 
follow is to take three regular meals a day, 
with a bowlful of either cornmeal or oatmeal 
gruel made thin and salted, or else a cup of 
cocoa or a glass of milk, between these regu- 
lar meals and also on retiring at night. 

Her solid food should consist chiefly of 
cooked cereals, eggs, soups, most of the veg- 
etables except cabbage and tomatoes, and 
fruits except the very sour ones. Only very 
simple desserts should be taken, and no 
pastry or hot bread. Meat may be used once 
or twice daily, but not oftener. It is much 
better to drink milk or cocoa instead of tea 
and coffee, and no alcoholic beverages should 
be taken unless ordered by a doctor for some 
especial reason. 

It is absolutely essential that a nursing 
mother should liave some outdoor exercise 
every day, and the longer she can remain in 
the fresh air the better for both herself and 
the baby. She should never ailow a day to 
pass by without a free movement. of her 
bowels. 

A nursing mother should also exercise 
great self-control over her emotions, for if 
she give way to excessive anger, grief, ex- 
citement or worry the poor baby is sure to 


come in for his share of the trouble and will 


have an attack of colic or some other form 
of indigestion. If a mother can manage to 
steal a little time for a nap at noon or in the 
early afternoon su much the better for herself 
and the baby. She is bound to lose some 
night sleep while the baby has to have night 
meals, and if she can make up a little of 
this lost sleep during the daytime it will 
prove very beneficial. 


To Know if the Baby is Getting Enough Food 


OTHERS often ask how they can tell 
whether the baby is getting enough food 
and whether the food agrees with him. Ifa 
nursing baby has one or two regular move- 
ments from the bowels, vellow and smooth 
with no curds or mucus, does not vomit, 
sleeps part of the time between meals, does 
not have colic, and gains from four to six 
ounces every week in weight, then he is 
** doing well,’’ and the mother need have no 
cause for worry. 

When a nursing baby seems hungry all the 
time, not being satisfied after he has had the 
breast for twenty or even thirty minutes, 
chews his hands and sleeps poorly, and does 
not gain in weigfit, then he should be given 


ae) Loree 


and 
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one or two meals a day from the bottle, for 
the mother evidently has not enough milk to 
satisfy him. There is no harm whatever in 
partly nursing and partly bottle-feeding a 
baby, and when the bottles can be given at 
night this is often a great advantage to the 
mother, for it enables her to get more sleep, 
especially when some one else can warm the 
night bottles for the child. If the mother 
wishes to know exactly how much milk the 
baby takes at each nursing she should care- 
fully weigh him just before he is nursed and 
then again just after; the increase in weight 
will show her just how much milk the baby 
has taken. 


When the Baby Has Colic or Vomits 


HEN a nursing baby has frequent attacks 

of colic, and undigested food appears in 
his movements, something is wrong with the 
mother’s diet or mode of life, or she may be 
very nervous and worry over little things too 
much. In such cases the mother should take 
more outdoor exercise, eat only a little meat 
once a day, and stop fretting. The baby 
may be given an ounce of either boiled water 
as hot as he can bear it just before he is 
nursed each time, or an ounce of barley-water. 
In this way the milk will be somewhat diluted 
in the infant’s stomach and so be more easily 
digested. 

When a nursing baby vomits directly after 
nursing he should be kept at the breast for 
ten or fifteen minutes instead of twenty, and 
if he is inclined to take his food too rapidly 
he should be taken from the breast for two or 
three minutes at atime and so be made to 
rest a little. If he vomits some time after he 
has taken his food, or any curds are seen, 
then he should not be fed so often, and he 
may also be given the barley or boiled water 
as suggested above. 

A nursing baby who is constipated is often 
difficult totreat. The mother should eat fresh 
fruits, drink plenty of milk, and eat meat 
twice a day. If her own bowels do not move 
naturally they should be made to do so by 
means of some simple laxative. She should 
aiso drink plenty of water, and see that the 
baby has his full share of it also. An ounce or 
two of strained oatmeal gruel given before 
nursing, or one or two entire meals of oatmeal 
gruel, top milk and a teaspoonful of one of the 
malted foods, instead of sugar, is often very 
beneficial. The strength of the milk and 
gruel would depend upon the age of the 
baby. A child six months old would prob- 
ably be able to take three ounces of the gruel, 
two of the top milk, and one to two level 
teaspoonfuls of the malted food; a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda and one of salt should 
also be added. Sometimes a teaspoonful of 
cream given just before the baby is nursed 
will help the constipation; or if the child is 
over three months old he may be given from 
one teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of strained 
sweet orange juice between two of his meals, 
or the same amount of beef juice after he is 
five or six months old. 

Try massage of the abdomen and a soap or 
gluten suppository if the above does not help 
him, and do not resort to drugs until every- 
thing else has failed. If some simple medi- 
cine is absolutely necessary then do not give 
a patent remedy, but let your doctor pre- 
scribe something. 

When a nursing baby has an attack of 
diarrhoea all milk should be stopped for at 
least twenty-four hours, the mother using a 
breast-pump for that time, and the baby 
should be given barley-water after having a 
dose of castor-oil. As the movements im- 
prove the baby may be nursed first for five, 
then for ten minutes, etc., at a time, after 
having first an ounce or two of the gruel, and 
so gradually be got back on his regular diet. 


It is Well to Begin with the Bottle Early 


ANY doctors now advocate giving a 
breast-fed infant one meal a day from 
the bottle from the very start of his life, but if 
the mother does not care to do this she may 
wait until the baby is three or four months old 
and then begin his bottle meals, using at first a 
formula suitable for a baby one month old, and 
gradually working up to a stronger food, for 
babies who have always been nursed cannot 
take nearly so strong a formula of cow’s milk 
as those who have always been bottle-fed. 
By the time the baby is six months old he 
should have two bottle meals a day; when he 
is eight or nine months, three, and then in- 
crease the number more rapidly so that by 
the time he has reached his twelfth month he 
is entirely weaned from the breast. 

Do not give him solid food while he is 
under one year old; while he has so few teeth 
it is not meant that he should be given food 
that requires chewing. 


‘aad he “ie the different articles 


ORAWN BY EUGENIE ¥. WIREMAN 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


It is very wrong, 

‘y indeed, to bring a 
* baby to the table and 
give him ‘‘ tastes’’ of 
the older members of 
the family may be 
eating. 

Very few mothers can nurse their babies 
after the twelfth month without injuring 
either the child or themselves. Only when 
the baby’s first birthday comes in the middle 
of avery hot period should the nursing be 
continued beyond this time, and even then 
well-cooked gruels, or broths without fat, 
should be given for part of the twenty-four 
hours’ food. It is sudden weaning that 
causes so much trouble. 

Next month I shall give full directions for 
taking care of cow’s milk and preparing the 
food formulas. 


Questions and Answers About 
Clothing 


AN INTERESTED READER wishes to know 
whether it will do any harm for her little five- 
year-old daughter to wear a fur tippet around 
her neck in winter, as the child is subject to 
colds and sore throats, and she wishes to keep 
her warm enough. 

Wearing the fur about the delicate little 
throat is about the worst thing that could | 
be done. You are only making it more | 
tender and subject to every wind that blows | 
when the fur is left off. If the child feels 
cold, or the air creeps in at the neck of her 
collar, let her wear a silk handkerchief se- 
curely fastened about her neck under her 
coat; this will keep the cold air from strik- 
ing directly on the neck, and when it is 
necessary to leave it off the change will not | 
be so great. Fur is apt to be too heating 
for little children. They exercise more than 
adults and perspire easily, and then feel the | 
least draught of air and so catch cold. 
Hence, one should be very careful about 
allowing a child to become overheated. If 
this mother puts a little salt in some cold 
water and bathes the child’s throat and neck | 
every morning I think it will prove very 
beneficial to the little girl. 


Mrs. L. K. T. asks if it is not dangerous to | 
leave off the flannel band and substitute a knit 
one instead 

No, it is not now considered necessary to 
bind a baby’s abdomen tightly to prevent 
rupture, especially after the third month. 
Warmth is needed over the abdomen to aid 
digestion, and the wool ribbed knit band with 
shoulder-straps will answer this purpose ad- | 
mirably, and also be much more comfortable | 
for baby than a tight flannel binder. 


Mrs. P. T. G. wishes to know how to prevent 
the baby’s flannels from shrinking. 

The shirts, stockings and nightdresses 
should all be washed in lukewarm water, 
using just enough of some good soap to make | 
a little suds; they should be then rinsed very | 
carefully so that all the soapsuds are taken 
out of the garments; the temperature of this 
rinsing water should be just the same as that 
used for the first water. The shirts and 
stockings should then be gently pulled into 
shape and dried on shirt and_ stocking 
stretchers. These stretchers may be made at 
home by the father or bought in the stores, 
and will usually prevent shrinking more than 
anything else. In spite of all precautions 
wool garments will shrink a little. 


A YouNG MOTHER asks me to tell her the 
proper method of caring for diapers. 

As soon as the diaper becomes soiled it 
should be at once removed and placed ina 
covered pail in the bathroom; at her earliest 
opportunity, and before the diaper has had 
time to dry, the nurse or mother should give 
it a first rough washing in cold water (a 
whisk-broom or sink-broom kept especially 
for this purpose is very convenient); the 
diaper should then be put to soak in cold 
water until a number have been collected, 


and the more thorough washing given. At | 


this second washing hot soapsuds (a pure 
white soap being the best to use) should be 
employed, the diapers being boiled for at 
least ten or fifteen minutes; next they should 
be most carefully and thoroughly rinsed in 
clear, cold water so that no particle of soap 
remains in them, then wrung out and dried 
in the open air if possible. They should 
be ironed, but never starched or blued, and 
well warmed before the fire before they are 
put on tothe baby. Diapers that have been 
simply wet may at times be dried and used 


again without washing, but it is necessary to | 


boil these also every day or two, and if pos- 
sible it is a little better at least to rinse them 
out before they are used the second time. If 
young mothers were more particular about 
the care of their baby’s diapers there would 
be fewer cases of chafing. 





TO DOCTOR COOLIDGE’S READERS | 


Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers. 
by mail a stamped and addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


Where an answer is desired | - 


A. ax <= 
MARK MY WORDS i] 
ITS THE BEST THING FOR'’ 


BABIES ~ 


DO NOT EXPERIMENT 
with an infant food 
Give your baby Nestlé’s Food upon 
which the Third Generation 
is now thriving. 


A sample of Nestlé’s Food, sufficient for 
twelve full meals, with our ‘ Book for 
Mothers,"’ will be sent free by addressing 


Henri Nestle, 73 Warren St., New York 








Cow’s milk or condensed milk 
isn’ 3 ood enough for od 
y unless you add 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


the 
Unsweetened 


To soften the tough curds and give 
the real strength-making elements 
which a growing baby must have. 


A Mothers’ Book—FREE 
Why sugar and malt are bad for babies, is ex- 
plained in our book “THE CARE OF BABIES” 
Write for it today and we will also send youa 
funny little rag doll to be cut out and stuffed for 
baby; and large free sample of Imperial Granum 


John Carle & Sons, 153 Water St., New York 














Our Booklet 


which tells all about the dyeing of carpet and 
draperies, and the cleaning of ladies’ fine gowns 
and costumes, lace curtains and blankets, is 


Mailed Free 


upon application. It shows how clothing can be 
preserved at a small cost, and how money is 
saved by having articles dy ed and cleaned. 


Send for It 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment 
334 Canal St., New York 


Special department for orders received by mail and express. 
Correspondence solicited. 34 oflices in New York and 
Brooklyn. 1000 Agencies Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. 


Established 1819 






















aCBATHASWEET. 


FOR TRE ‘BATH 


Just a little Bathasweet in the tub softens the 
water, cleanses it of harmful minerals, and im- 
pregnates it with an aromatic fragrance which 
clings to the flesh after bathing. 
If not obtainable of your clealer, send us 
25c. and we will mail you a full-size box. 


41 Batcheller Importing Co.,343 Broadway, New York 
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Half-Hour Lessons in Music 


First Ten Minutes: Music Staff Study 


S THE class file into the music-room 
their happy faces and the ‘ musical 
bells’’ are most noticeable, and I praise 

the accuracy and neatness with which they 
have made their “‘ bells.’’ 

At each place is astrip of cardboard twelve 
inches wide and eighteen long, on which 
are the two musical houses: 








and in shallow boxes are thirty of the first 
seven alphabet letters. These are printed in 
quantities and used throughout the year, in 
connection with the cardboard staves, to teach 
foundational principles. 

These letters, made quite large, are printed 
on pasteboard measuring one inch and a 
quarter in length by half an inch in width. 
The children place the letters on the lines 
perpendicularly, and in the spaces horizon- 
tally. Changing the position of the letters 
impresses upon their minds the difference 
between lines and spaces. 

‘Children, when climbing a steep hill 
what can we use to aid us?’’ 

The boys quickly shout, ‘‘ A stick.’’ 

‘* Ves; often this is called a staff. Our 
musical houses, five lines and four spaces 
high, with the clef doorplate tacked on, are 
so helpful, we lean on them so completely to 
climb the heights of music, that we shall 
name our houses each ‘ Musical Staff,’ and 
to-day we shall learn the names of the notes 
which live in each musical staff, and find their 
places on the piano.”’ 

At the piano I call the children about me. 
‘* You all remember the seventh letter of the 
alphabet?’’ 

‘*G,”’ is the unanimous cry. 

‘* Beginning with Mr. Bass Clef we find 
that on his first line lives G, and its place on 
the piano is the G below middle G.”’ 

Each child strikes the G over and over; 
then all taking their seats they place alphabet 
G on the first line of the bass clef, building 
on line and in space G, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, A, 
B, while I sound them at the piano. Then 
the children themselves find the places at the 
piano, after building on the staff. 

At this lesson I lay stress on the starting- 
point G, which must be fixed in the mind. 
‘“ The girls can remember because G is their 
first letter—the boys because they are good: 
so G is their first letter also.’’ This bit of 
flattery answers its purpose and fixes G in 
the masculine mind. 

““ You will be glad to know that you always 
carry the two staves on your two hands.”’ 

The children regard their hands attentively 
and with much curiosity. 

‘“ Hold up your left hand. With the right 
take hold of your fifth finger and say: ‘ First 
line G’; taking the fourth finger say: ‘ Second 
line B’; third finger: ‘Third line D’; 
second finger: ‘ Fourth line F’; first finger: 
‘Fifth line A.’ You must notice the lines 
are every other letter from your starting- 
point G. 

‘* Now place a right-hand finger between 
the fifth and fourth fingers of the left hand, 
saying: ‘ First space A’; between the next 
two: ‘Second space C’; between the next 
two: ‘Third space E’; and the next two: 
‘Fourth space G’—every other letter from 
your starting-point A. You can’t forget, 
especially as you must all promise to say the 
notes belonging to the fingers night and 
morning. To remind you I shall give each 
a drawing of the two hands.”’ 

Accordingly each one spreads the fingers 
to the utmost limit, placing each hand on 
thick brown paper. With a pencil I outline 
hand and fingers, lettering as follows: 


B F Go 8 D 
a\\l\/) 4 « I}, 
Weel ve 


Five Minutes: Ear Training 


“* AS YOU learn more and more about music, 
children, you will find there is scarcely 
a part of your body which does not have to 
help you.”’ 
¥ Do your feet have to know music?”’ 
cries irrepressible little Katherine. 
“Yes, indeed, and later I shall teach them 
to do their work as well as the fingers. 
et 
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Your tongue must learn, because it does the 
counting aloud. To-day we shall train the 
ears a few moments, for their work is very 
important. They must learn to listen to 
every sound the piano makes. In playing 
they tell you when you strike the keys evenly, 
and help you to play more smoothly. Oh, 
the ears are very essential, and you must 
open yours wide and harken. We have 
learned that the keyboard is divided in two 
parts; to whom do they belong ?”’ 

With much satisfaction they answer: 
‘‘Half to Mr. Bass Clef, and half to Miss 
Treble Clef.’’ 

‘* Now the C in the middle of the piano is 
always called ‘middle C,’ and belongs to 
both clefs. Every one of you must daily 
sound this key many times, and try and 
speak inthe tone of C. You remember which is 
up and which is down the keyboard —also the 
difference between half steps and whole steps. 
As I strike the piano keys, starting always 
from middle C, answer: Half step, or whole 
step, up or down, as it sounds to your ear. 

‘* Now, children, listen attentively. I will 
strike C then Db, and again C and then D. 
Which of the two do you prefer, and why?”’ 

After many soundings they decide in favor 
of the whole step, but to give the reason is 
difficult. Finally Nancy gravely announces, 
‘*It sounds nicer.’’ 

Coming to the rescue, I explain that from 
C to D is a major or large second, which 
always gives a bright, joyous tone, while 
C to Db is the minor, or small second, whose 
tone is sad, and the class chime with me: 





‘ Minor is sad, 
While major is glad.” 


I soon discover one voice invariably an- 
swers correctly. It is Lulu’s. I test her thor- 
oughly, touching keys in various parts of the 
piano, and without seeing my hand she gives 
the right answer. The classare greatly mys- 
tified, and Lulu does not understand how she 
does it, but explains, ‘‘ It just sounds like A 
to me, or G or B—whatever key it is.’’ 

‘Lulu has the unusual gift of absolute 
pitch, but you can all learn with practice to 
tell the second key from C, black or white 
—the third, fourth, on to the eighth. Each 
lesson I shall try and train all ears to be as 
accurate as Lulu’s. It will help greatly if at 
home each day you sound middle C several 
times, and when you say ‘ Good-morning,’ or 
‘ Good-night,’ say it on middle C.’’ 


Ten Minutes’ Time Study: Value of Rests 


" og eapeny of years ago music study 

was very different from now; all that 
you have been taught took many centuries to 
be found out. At first there was no musical 
staff, no different value of notes, and so no 
way to read music. All that people knew of 
time in the year one thousand was that there 
were long notes and short ones. Little by 
little they built the staff, then gradually used 
different values of notes, but a way to indi- 
cate time wasapuzzle. The early Christians 
loved to sing, and all music then was church 
music. When they began tothink of singing 
in time they invariably counted three, be- 
cause three was the perfect number, and 
means Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The 
sign of this perfect time, three, was a com- 
plete circle ©, the emblem of God, without 
beginning or end. Year after year the people 
sang and counted three to everything, until 
it became very monotonous and tiresome. 

‘One day a wise man said: ‘ Why must we 
always count three? Let’s break the circle 
and count four.’ 

“Accordingly this was done, and to count 
four became the most common thing to do, 
so much so that this incomplete circle, C, is 
now the sign of common time. 

‘* To-day, children, I shall tell you some- 
thing you must always remember — it is this: 
Silence in music is as important as sound. 
We have learned about the characters which 
mean sound. Now there are also seven 
different characters having the same names 
as the notes, only they are called ‘ Rests,’ 
and you mind their time values, and keep 
still exactly the same. 

‘We shall take four: Whole rest -= 

Half rest -. 
Quarter rest & 
Eighth rest “ 

‘The whole and half rests are made the 
same, the difference being the whole is 
heavier and sinks below the line. The half 
is lighter and rests on top of the line. 

‘*You must remember the quarter rest by 
its shape ¥%, which is unlike anything else, 
and the eighth rest, “, flies one flag like the 
eighth note. 

‘* Please repeat after me: 

‘** A “ Rest’ is an up motion of the fingers, 
which are quiet the value of the rest. 





Fourth Paper 


““*A ‘Note’ is a down motion of the fin- 
gers, which are quiet the value of the note.’ 

‘“ Never forget that rests are just as im- 
portant as notes.’’ 


Five Minutes’ Composer Study: Haydn 


= |" ISN'T so hard to be poor if you are 

only at home with father and mother, 
brothers and sisters. I often think that little 
Joseph Haydn must have felt this way as he 
grew older in the great city of Vienna, where 
he lived with a relative, who had taken him 
from his country home when he was scarcely 





eseven years old, and treated him none too 
kindly. Poor little Joseph, he was always 
being knocked about! At first people wanted 
him because he could sing sweetly. When 
he lost his voice he was turned into the 
street, and wandered hungry and homeless 
through the day and night. Finally, from 
pity, a kind barber gave him an attic room, 
and here, for years, Haydn lived, his one joy 
being the writing of music on scraps of paper 
that were given him. 

‘In the house with Haydn lived the bar- 
ber’s two daughters —one sweet and young, 
the other not only much older, and homely, 
but a scold as well. One day Haydn told the 
barber he wanted to marry the younger sister. 

‘€* Oh, that cannot be, for no one will take 
the older one; you must marry her,’ replied 
the barber. 

‘*So, out of gratitude for years of kindness, 
Haydn married the one the father selected, 
and very unhappy he was. More than ever 
his music was his consolation, and days and 
days he would sit writing in his attic. This 
so vexed his wife that daily she would 
mount the stairs and sit by the door, scolding 
him through the keyhole. Poorwoman! She 
was much more miserable than Haydn. 

‘* In spite of many trials and much unhap- 
piness Haydn wrote most beautiful music for 
many instruments to play together. Sucha 
composition is called a ‘Symphony,’ and as 
Haydn was the first to do this he is called 
the ‘ Father of the Symphony.’ 

‘One other joy Haydn had besides his 
music—all little children loved him, and 
though he never had one of his own, yet 
every child he met would cail him ‘ Papa 
Haydn,’ until finally, because he was so good 
and kind to young and old throughout his 
life, he was always ‘ Papa Haydn.’ 

‘*\Vhen over sixty vears of age he decided 
to cross the English Channel and go to 
London, and there write his greatest work, 
the oratorio of ‘ The Creation.’ The words 
tell how God made the world and all that 
therein is. The wonderful thing about the 
music is that it so exactly describes the 
words that without them you think imme- 
diately of a ‘purling stream,’ a ‘sinuous 
worm,’ or ‘ flexible tiger.’ 

‘*When very old Haydn went to hear his 
grand oratorio for the last time. The audi- 
ence knew him, and cheered, crying, ‘ Bravo, 
Papa Haydn!’ 

‘*Greatly moved, the old musician raised 
his hand and pointed up- 





ward, saying: ‘To God, — 
not to me, belongs the ¥ 
praise.’ ’’ 


As the children take their 
cookies and study them 
intently they are greatly 
puzzled, but finally Sanford 
exclaims: ‘‘I know, it’s 
the door and keyhole 
through which the barber’s 
daughter scolded ‘ Papa 
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Haydn.’”’ 


NOTE — The fifth paper in this series, which will appear 
in the next (the May) issue of The Journal, will be partic- 
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ularly valuable from the fact that it will tell of music staff | 


study, ear training, and the value of rests. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are masterpieces 
of artistic piano 
construction. The 
purchase of a pi- 
ano of this make 
is a guaranty that, 
judged from any 
standpoint, you 
will own an in- 
strument of su- 
perlatively high 
quality. Ivers & 
Pond Pianos are 
made by highly 
trained and ex- 
pert artisans from 
the most costly 
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, The Princess Grand. 
ee _ oo the Dimensions: Length, 5 ft. 3% in., 
world produces. _ width, 4 ft. 10% in. 

They last a life- A delightful little Grand exquisitely 
time,and are eco- case, occupying the minimum floor 
nomical because Pace: with tonal characteristics fully 
they cost for tu- equal tothe large Grand. Our catalogue 


2 tells all about it. 
ning and repair- 


ing less than one- 
half as much as 
the ‘‘commercial”’ 
or average piano. 

Beautiful 

Case 
Designs. 
Style 302. 


esid i . : 
an Aetie nets & Owing to its size, price and attractive 
pe! vely Ane exterior, this piano outsells any model 
musically, Ivers that we make. Send for our catalogue. 


& Pond Pianos 
Style 335. 


have most charm- 
Ing exteriors. 

A new case design that has been admired 
by critics whose judgment we value. 


Created by the 
world’s most fa- 

Superlatively fine musically. Send for 
our catalogue. 


mous designers, 
these represent 
the height of fash- 
ion in piano archi- 
tecture. Send for 
our large cata- 
logue, containing 
full descriptions 
and adequate il- 
lustrations of all 
our styles. 
It is Mailed Free. 

PIANO-BUYING MADE EASY. 

We can supply you wherever you live. Where no dealer 
sells our pianos we will mail you our price-list and explain 
our system of furnishing pianos on easy payments to any 
city or village in the United States, even the most remote. 
In this way we ship any grand or upright piano that we 
make subject to approval, guaranteeing it to be entirely 
satisfactory, or it may be returned to Boston, all freights 
to be paid by us. The most inexperienced buyer is thus 
absolutely protected, and gets all the advantages of the 
sharpest trader. Write us. We may save you $100. We 
can certainly insure your getting the best piano that can be 
made, one to last a lifetime, and at a “right "’ price 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston Street, Boston. 











There are certain songs like 

‘*The Suwannee River’’ or ‘‘The 

Last Rose of Summer,”’ so win- 

ning and sweet that they please 
at once, and always. 


Like an old tune 


the tone of the Packard goes 
straight to the heart, each sep- 
arate note revealing the art of 
the accomplished maker with 
rare sympathy and charm. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 


The Packard Company 
Dept. A Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








$2.00 
Bread Dish 


First grade quadruple 
plate, raised gray grape 
ornaments on a back 
ground of burnished 
silver, 11 inches long, 
7 inches wide. Ribbon 
monogram without 
charge. Sent express 
prepaid for $2.00. 

Write for catalogue illus- 

trating 5 thousand articles 

in gold, silver and cut glass. 


’ Geo. T. Brodnax, 


303 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
10 WEDDING 78 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Ya. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1905 


Chocolates and Secrets 


By May Norton 


AST April I went with a girl I know 
exploring for wild flowers. We 
were short-skirted and overshoed, 
and hand in hand we tramped over 
the soggy meadows and _ forded 
hurrying brooks, as carefree as if 
we had never donned long skirts 

nor put our hair up. We found scarcely a 
single bud that had dared to open so early, 
but we marked places that promised blood- 
root and hepatica, and, best of all, the trailing 
arbutus, determined to visit them later. It 
was over a week before we found our way 
there again, and all our little friends were by 
that time in luxuriant bud and blossom. 

‘It’s such a shame to take these away when 
they are so lovely here,’’ said my friend. 
‘* They’ll just wither up if we pick them.’’ 

‘* Let’s take them, roots and all, and send 
them around to sick people,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘ All right,’? was the reply. ‘* We'll plant 
them in candy-boxes, with plenty of moss on 
top; and let’s get mostly buds so they’ll last 
longer.’’ 

Wherefore it came to pass that before the 
day was over there was a tiny box of flower- 
ing arbutus by the bed of an old lady who, 
crippled with rheumatism, was measuring the 
spring days by successive twinges of pain; 
there was a bigger box of bloodroot for the 
little mill-girl who had been hurt in the 
yards; and there was a long peppermint box 
with blooming hepaticas which weren’t half 
so blue as the eyes of the girl convalescent at 
the hospital, who cried for joy when the 
nurse brought it in to her. 


OU know there are quite a few girls now- 

adays who send dainty May baskets of 
wild flowers to their friends on the first day 
of May each year, but it was left to a girl I 
know to send her invitations to a May-day 
supper secreted in tiny little baskets. About 
a week before May-day she wrote notes to 
some ten of her friends, and tied them with 
blue ribbons to the handles of little baskets 
filled with wild flowers, and hung one on 
the doorknob of each girl’s house, running 
quickly away before any one came to the 
door. She wasagirl who wasn’t able to give 
dinner parties, but that didn’t prevent her 
little suppers from being the jolliest things 
possible, as her friends well knew, so they 
donned their very gladdest rags and turned 
out to a ‘‘ man.”’ 

Her table was a dream of May: wild flowers 
everywhere, and in the centre a large round 
waiter covered with moss, in which was 
planted a Maypole, wreathed with vines and 
flowers and gay ribbon streamers. These 
latter were woven in and out part way down 
the pole, the ends held by twelve little dolls 
in Elizabethan milkmaid costumes, who 
later left their gambolings on the green to play 
keepsake to those who had supped. The 
food was very simple, but well cooked: 
Broiled oysters with peas, rice croquettes 
and delicious hot rolls; then an apple salad 
with chopped nuts, served in apples robbed 
of their pulp and with nicked edges, the 
whole thing topped with a spoonful of 
mayonnaise. With this salad were served 
crackers and a cream cheese mixed with 
chopped nuts, parsley and red pepper, and 
pressed into a fancy shape with nut kernels 
on top. Then for dessert there was straw- 
berry foam, made of half a cupful of straw- 
berry pulp, a cupful of powdered sugar, and 
the white of an egg, beaten till it was stiff 
and the palest pink, and served in little heaps 
surrounded with the fresh berries; there was 
cake, of course, and after-dinner coffee to top 
off the meal. 


Afterward they had a May dance with 


streamers hung from the chandeliers, first 
just stepping in and out, and then trying a 
courtesying and bowing step, which plaided 
the colors beautifully. 


OME ten of us girls one day put our 
heads together to concoct a species of 
entertainment designed to display our 
scanty ‘‘ local talent’’ to the best advantage, 
and incidentally to reap a considerable har- 
vest of small coin for a worthy local cause. 
There were two girls in the crowd who had 
been star performers from primary days up, 
so we sat them down at the front of the stage, 
dressed respectively as grandma and a visit- 
ing contemporary, and gave them a family 
album, on the beauties of which they dilated 
for the benefit of the audience. As they 
turned the leaves the curtain was drawn 
behind them, showing living pictures equiva- 
lent to the photographs of the album. The 
quaint costumes of our great-grandfathers’ 
time, and the odd ones of our parents’ child- 
hood, made the tableaux very effective. 
Just a little private combination like this 
crowd of ours couldn’t, in the nature of 







things, undertake anything much more elab- 
orate; but when it comes toa class of girls at 
school or in college, wonders seem never to 
cease as far as the schemes they carry through 
go. For instance, I know of one class which 
has made sets of scenery for three or four 
different plays, really beautiful and effective 
scenery, and the drops were nothing but un- 
bleached muslin adorned with ordinary house 
paint. 

Another class gave a play in which there 
were a number of indian braves on the stage. 
Instead of going to the expense of renting 
costumes for just one night they bought a 
bolt of reddish-brown Canton flannel, and all 
chipped in to help sew up the warriors’ buck- 
skin shirts, and to paint the fringes dangling 
therefrom all red and blue and green. Which 
goes to prove that if you are pretty anxious 
to give a play you can usually manage the 
wherewithal. 


MUST tell you how I read my title of 

cook clear to a whole church supper full of 
cooks about a month ago. There had been 
several hundred tickets sold for the feast, and 
when the second tableful sat down it became 
evident that there wouldn’t be enough rolls 
for the third. So one energetic woman 
stirred up some soda biscuits and had them 
in the oven of the gas range in a jiffy. 

‘*Now in just twenty minutes,’’ she re- 
marked triumphantly, ‘‘ those biscuits will be 
done to a turn.’’ 

Twenty minutes passed; inspection showed 
the biscuits decidedly pallid; twenty-five 
minutes, and no change except a change of 
plates in the dining-room. Just then I, 
an embryo Columbus, an _ unappreciated 
Franklin, appeared upon the highly agitated 
scene. 

‘* What's the matter?’’ I inquired blandly. 

‘*Oh, those horrid biscuits won’t brown; 
they’re done, but they look so sickly.’’ Thus 
said the creator of the biscuits. 

““Why don’t you put them under the gas 
for a minute? I’ve often browned mine that 
way,’’ I suggested. 

The array of cooks looked a bit dubious, 
but the biscuits had to be browned, regardless 
of etiquette, so I popped them in on the 
bottom of the oven, and in less than two min- 
utes they emerged tanned to a fashionable 
brown, while I, covered with glory —and 
perspiration—placed them’ gingerly on 
numerous platters. 


OT very long after this momentous event 
the postman’s ring interrupted me just 
as I was about to divide my own particular 
variety of cake batter into its several pans. 
The reading of a promising letter temporarily 
postponed that operation, whence I found 
that a friend of mine, marooned in a more or 
less deserted country village, was mourn- 
fully contemplating a solitary birthday. 

‘* Now, what can I send her?’’ I mused, as 
I carefully pushed the batter toward the edges 
of the pans to keep it from rising into peaks. 
‘* Tf it weren’t to-morrow I could make her a 
collar, but as it is ”» Icontemplated the 
spoonful of creamy yellow left in the bowl. 
‘TI just send her a birthday cake! ”’ 

So I filled the lid of a baking-powder box 
with the spoonful of batter, and when it was 
baked just right I iced it, and then consulted 
the family as to how to decorate it. 

** Put her age on it with drops of chocolate,”’ 
suggested mother. 

** But I don’t know how old she is,’’ I ob- 
jected. 

“Well, then, put a question mark on it,’’ 
said my sister. 

That seemed rather neat, so I outlined a 
question mark (?) in chocolate, and did the 
whole thing up in oiled paper and sent it by 
mail in a small pasteboard box, to the great 
delectation, if you’ll take her word for it, of 
the body and spirit of my friend. 

By-the-way, when you want to have a 
little birthday cake in the bosom of your 
family, and you have to use so many candles, 
alack-a-day! that the cake almost disap- 
pears from view, try instead wax tapers cut 
into four-inch pieces. They burn quite a 
while, and are less overwhelming than a like 
number of candles. 





HE other day a good friend of mine told 

me of two splendid ways to treat pictures. 
One was a mount particularly suitable fora 
long, narrow, brown print; you take a piece 
of brownish butcher’s paper about three inches 
bigger all around than the print, and paste it 
smoothly on a similar piece of cardboard, let- 
ting the rough edges of the paper extend a lit- 
tle. Then on top of that you put a slightly 
smaller piece of darker paper, and then a 
still smaller piece of quite dark brown, ad- 
justing the print carefully in the middle of 
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this last application. The other way was a 
suggestion about framing a fairly large print: 
To get a Pre-Raphaelitish effect cut a narrow 
strip off each side of the print, and when you 
frame it run a narrow band of the wood down 
between each strip and the main picture. 
Of course this necessitates a plain dark wood 
frame without a mat. 


WAS bemoaning my fate the other day 

because I had to get a birthday present for 
a jolly but proper cousin of mine, and that at 
a time when the person who stole my purse 
was stealing trash pure and simple. 

‘*Why don’t you give her an advertising 


supplement? ’’ suggested a girl, with a wicked | 


twinkle in her eye. 


** You have lots of snap- 
shot pictures of her.’’ 


I couldn’t see the connection between these 


two remarks, but she established it. 

‘“You see, you take funny ads and then 
you cut out her head and other people’s 
from your snap-shot pictures and paste them 
over the real heads. Then you change the 
lettering a little sometimes; and, oh, be sure 
not to forget to put in some jokes—those 
about Miss Sweetentwenty and _ Flossy 
Kissingirl, in peroxide pompadours and pic- 
ture hats.’’ 

Well, I didn’t forget, and after the happy 
recipient of tiny masterpiece decided that it 
wasn’t intended as a grievous insult to her 
intelligence and charms she got quite a lot 
of fun out of it—-almost as much as I did. 


ERSONALLY, I take it out in dreaming 

that I dwell in marble halls, but I have 
a friend who daily experiences the reality of 
such an abiding place; and she has just 
given me a peep at two lovely imported 
gowns recently arrived, one an evening gown 
and one an afternoon suit. The former is of 


white net over chiffon, shirred around the hips | 


and with a shirred ruffle—ordinary enough so 
far, but no further, for here and there over the 
net are embroidered tiny sprays of green foli- 
age tipped with a miniature rose of pale pink 
tulle, on which rest glass bead dewdrops. 
The blouse has a bertha of net and chiffon 
peeping out from under little garlands of 
roses and leaves which festoon the shoulders. 
The coat suit is of tan voile, made up very 
simply as far as cut goes, but embroidered 
elaborately in taffeta roses of the same shade. 
The taffeta is very soft and pliable, laid on 
the goods with a little fullness, and then 
couched down under an outline of chenille. 
The effect is Parisian in the extreme, and I’m 
going to try it on my own spring suit if I can. 

Another girl I know has the most exquisite 
white silk frock, whose distinctive feature is 
the shawl effect of a long, pointed bolero and 
sleeves of embroidered silk edged with silk 
fringe. Doubtless it came from gay Paris 
and cost a mint of money, which is all the 
more reason why I should copy it in my 
poverty-stricken way. My ambition doesn’t 
include a skirt to match, but I’m going to 
get one of those white silk embroidered 
shawls which cost about three dollars, and 
by making the lower part of the blouse of 
knife-plaited chiffon, and manipulating the 
four corners carefully, I think I can evoke 
a rather fetching waist suitable to wear at 
weddings, luncheons and other such festive 
occasions. 


F I HAD been the lady friend to whom was 
given the privilege of suggesting a subject 
for Mr. Cowper’s ‘‘ Task’’ I am quite sure 
that I should have preferred the humble, un- 
assuming can of black enamel paint to the 
aggressive, springless sofa. Just think of 
the floods of poetic rapture with which he 
might have apostrophized it. 


“ Black paint! with all thy faults I love thee still! 
My dingy can! while yet a nook is left 
Where thy ennobling touch may still be placed 
I'll be constrained to love thee —— 


“‘T would not yet exchange thy ebon gloss 
And shiny, crackled face for polished oak 
Or heavy-scented sandal ——”’ 


Of course, Mr. Cowper might not have put | 
it quite that way, but if he had been in my | 


place he would have been compelled to voice 
his feelings somehow or other. 


I sit and | 


compose this immortal blank verse at a black | 
desk, which, before my fairy paintbrush | 
touched it, was naught but a pine laundry | 


table; my handsome chest of drawers once 
glowed obnoxious in hard yellow varnish: 
now it issedate in black; my low, long book- 
cases, with their esthetic curtains of ten-cent 
chintz, were evolved by the carpenter out of 
odds and ends of board; they, as well as my 
hanging shelves, my plate-rail and my tea- 
table, owe much to the ministrations of the 
kindly can of black enamel paint, that lava 
of the philosopher’s stone, which transforms 
kindling-wood into ebony. 
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Every sealed package 
of 


Lowney’s Chocolate 
Bonbons 


Is guaranteed to be fresh or 

money refunded. A guarantee slip 

is in each package of half-pound 

or more. The Purity and Deli- 
cious Quality of these Bonbons 
have secured for them the largest 
sale of any confections in the world. 





The Lowney Receipt Book Sent Free 





The Walter M. Lowney Company 
Boston, Mass. 

















ABSOLUTELY 
PURE MAPLE SUGAR 


The finest quality of maple sugar in the 
world is produced in Vermont, and we can 
supply whatever amount you wish, in wood, 
tin or fancy packages, or in cakes of various 
sizes. On application prices will be quoted 
delivered at your freight station anywhere in 
the United States. 

Every pound we handle is bought by us 
from the farmer under a written guaranty of 
perfect purity. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MAPLE SYRUP 


We tell you how in an i//ustrated booklet, 
which will be mailed on receipt of your name 
and address. The process of making maple 
sugar is described, and recipes are given for 
making candies, frostings and other table 
delicacies. Write for it. 


CARY MAPLE SUGAR COMPANY 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 











When you were engaged 
THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY. 


HOW OFTEN DOES 

YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 

A BOX OF THESE 

DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ? 
REPENT— AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


‘2 863 BROADWAY 
508 FIFTH AVENUE 


} NEW YORE 


Seventeen Other Stores and Sales Agents Everywhere. 
CANDIES Sent ANYWHERE by Mail and Express. 
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What the Advertised Cosmetics 
and “Beautifiers” Really Are 


WILL doubtless interest many of 
my JOURNAL girls to know the “‘ true 
inwardness’’ of some of the well- 
known ‘‘secret preparations’’ for 
sale on the market to-day. One of 
these isa ‘‘balm.’’ It is put up in 
a cheap glass flask, tied with a bit 
of ribbon. The ingredients of this 
‘‘magic beautifier’’ besides water are the 
oxide of zinc and corrosive sublimate—a 
deadly poison. The price of the flask with 
its contents is $1.50, which is gladly paid by 
many a poor girl. The real cost is not 
more than ten cents. 

Another preparation is a moth and freckle 
lotion. It is made up of ‘‘ corrosive subli- 
mate in almond paste or emulsion with 
water.’’ It is also sold at the modest cost of 
$1.50, its worth being at most ten cents. 





HERE is a soap which, when stamped 
with the magic name and scented, sells for 
fifty cents. In reality it is only an ordinary 
toilet soap which usually sells for ten cents a 
cake. The ‘‘ cream”’ is a mixture of glycer- 
ine, zinc oxide and mercuric chloride (cor- 
rosive sublimate), scented with rose. These 
‘‘famous’’ preparations have been the means 
of coining thousands of dollars for their in- 
genious promulgator, while in reality they 
are ordinary, cheap preparations condemned 
by physicians especially on account of the 
corrosive sublimate found in most of them. 
Many powders contain lead. Indeed, some 
have been found by analyses to consist al- 
most entirely of carbonate of lead—com- 
monly known as white lead. 


CELEBRATED dermatologist told me the 
other day of an experience he once had at 

a mineral-bath resort. He was called in haste 
to attend a well-known actress. On entering 
the room he found his patient literally ‘‘ black 
in the face’’—and 
neck. Shewasinthe 


cosmetic which con- 
tained lead. Conse- 
quently, the effect of 
her first sulphur bath 
was most appalling. 
The discoloration 
affected not only the 
surface of the skin but 
also showed itself 
down deep in the 
pores. She was a 
sorry-looking sight. 

When sulphur 
comes in contact with 
lead the effect is disastrous to beauty. Soap 
and water have no effect on such discoloration, 
which looks like indelible ink. The seba- 
ceous matter in the pores gets mixed with the 
lead, and the ordinary blackhead looks fair 
in comparison with the result. The only 
way to get rid of these little black plugs is to 
squeeze them out. 





“Rouge for 
Theatrical Pur- 
poses is Indispensable” 


UT discoloration from thé use of lead pow- 
ders is one of their least harmful effects. 
1 know of a girl whe came to her physician 
one day with all of the symptoms of chronic 
lead poisoning. Her hands and arms were 
weak and unsteady. She found it difficult 
to write, and walking had become a task. 
She suffered from colic, and her digestion was 
deranged. She had a coppery taste in her 
mouth every morning on waking. There 
was an ugly dark blue line at the margin of 
her gums. She grew worse until she could 
neither pick up nor hold anything with her 
hands. She first noticed the weakness in 
her hands at a “‘taffy-pulling,’’? where she 
dropped a skillet of hot syrup. At last she 
could not extend her fingers, and what is 
known as ‘‘wrist-drop’’? developed. Her 
hands dropped at the wrist and she had no 
power to raise them. Her back was so weak 
that she could not hold herself up, but leaned 
her body over to the old-fashioned ‘‘ Grecian 
bend.’’ The first physician whom she con- 
sulted thought that she had spinal disease. 
He fitted her with a brace, but her condition 
stew worse, and a second physician was 
called in. After a careful examination he 
pronounced it a case of chronic lead poison- 
ing. This is only one of many similar cases. 
Delirium and convulsions have been caused 
by the long-continued use of lead powders. 
Many powders warranted to be “‘ free from 
lead”’ contain other very injurious ingredi- 
ents. I have known of disfiguring eruptions 
caused by certain powders. Whatever the 
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habit of using some- 
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powder used, it should be absolutely fresh; for 
even starch when stale is irritating. Talcum 
is as innocent as any adherent powder. A cer- 
tain powder purporting to consist chiefly of 
bismuth contains none of this at all, but is 
made up of chalk 
and clay. 
Nearly all 
bleaches contain 
mercuric chlo- 
_ tide, which is al- 
ways risky to use, 
as it is a deadly 
poison. 


HERE are 
various ‘‘ proc- 
esses’’ adver- 
tised for rejuve- 
is Said to be ating the skin. 
Good One of the most 
for Freckles” Painful of these is 
the iodine treat- 
ment. By it the skin is peeled off and the 
tissue underneath is left raw; when it heals it 
is more sensitive than a baby’s skin and as 
‘* expressionless as a wax doll’s.’’ Within a 
few months thousands of tiny, linelike, criss- 
cross wrinkles appear, until the face wizens 
up like a shriveled apple. Another method, 
making use of carbolic acid, sometimes gives 
rise to carbolic acid poisoning. 

The other day, at an afternoon tea, I saw a 
girl with the most curious-looking complex- 
ion. Although the skin had no blemish it 
looked so thin and so tender that one felt 
that a finger touched to it might cause pain. 
This girl had evidently had her face peeled! 
But the original ‘‘ old expression’? still re- 
mained. The contrast between the babylike 
skin and the real age of the face called forth 
the remark that ‘‘ Age showed through a 
mask of kittenish juvenility.”’ 





“Massage 


EWARE of using cosmetics which are 
tinted. I know of a pink lip salve in 
common use which, although it does no harm 
when the skin is not broken, is injurious when 
used on a ‘‘ cold sore’’ or on cracked lips. 
Carmine, after long-continued use, turns 
the skin dry and yellow. Vermilion is an 
active poison. But whatever is used that 
would choke the pores of the skin should be 
applied after a bland cream is rubbed in. 
One of the best creams for general use is 
that made according to the official formula. 
Rouge for theatrical purposes is indispen- 
sable, but it should contain no harmful ingre- 
dients and be removed as soon as possible. 


CERTAIN preparation that is advertised 
to produce rosy cheeks without the help of 
rouge consists of a powdered silicious sponge. 
When examined under the microscope it is 
seen to be made up of multitudes of tiny 
silicious needles. These stick into the skin, 
irritating it, thus causing it to redden. 
Massage is said to be good for freckles on 
account of the stimulation thus offered to 
circulation. 
Many freckle lotions are either worthless 
or harmful—often containing mercuric chlo- 
ride in injurious quantities. 


AVE you not often noticed the effect of 

bad health on the skin? Perhaps no part 
of the body is so quick to show it. Physicians 
are realizing more and more the connection 
between the condition of the health and the 
appearance of the skin, and do not treat 
lightly the case of a girl who presents herself 
with a blotchy complexion. The trouble is 
not merely superficial, but demands skillful 
insight and 
treatment. The 
cause of this 
condition must 
be removed be- 
fore the com- 
plexion will 
clear. Overeat- 
ing, constipa- 
tion, a sedentary 
life, breathing 
impure air, lack 
of sleep, nervous 
overstrain, vio- 
lent emotions, 
such as anger—all these are bound to show 
their unpleasant effects sooner or later in 
the skin, which is the index of what is going 
on throughout the whole economy. 

Many a girl’s complexion is ruined beyond 
repair by the use of injurious cosmetics. 
Never mind if these tempting powders and 
‘‘balms’’ do masquerade under attractive 
names—don’t be tempted to use anything of 
the sort without first consulting a physician. 





“A Sedentary 
Life is Bound 
to Show its 
Effect” 
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Good. Health for Girls 


J.D. A. Electrolysis consists in the appli- 
cation of an electric needle to the root of the 
hair in order to kill it. The method is not 
practicable when the growth is luxuriant. 
The X-ray is sometimes used for this purpose. 
The expense of this treatment will depend 
upon the amount of work to be done and upon 
the physician consulted. 


Birthmarks may sometimes be removed by 
electrolysis and by high frequency curt ents. 
The success of the treatment will depend 
upon the depth of the blemish. 


‘INTERESTED READER. The causes of 
““moth-patches”’ are obscure. They appear 
to be due to certain internal disorders, fading 
away when these troubles are relieved. 


Flat-foot is seldom caused by walking, as 
the foot is strengthened by this exercise. 
Weakness and Jong standing, and especially 
the habit of tu ge the foot outward, are 
the general causes of this deformity. 


MARGARET R. A thin neck is sometimes 
due to the stiff, high collars that a girl wears. 
Try soft stocks for a while. 


If you indulge in cold baths drink some- 
thing hot just before taking the plunge. 


SUBSCRIBER. A lotion for blackheads is 
carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each 
1 drachm; rose-water, 4 ounces. Thisis tobe 
shaken and mopped on the spots, and later the 
bulk of the ‘“‘worm” may be gently pressed 
out, after the face is softened with hot water. 
A reliable cream is then applied. A lotion for 
pimples is: Precipitate of sulphur, 1 drachm; 
tincture of camphor, 1 drachm; rose-water, 4 
ones This may he applied several times 
a day. 


A red nose ts due primarily toa disturbance 
of the circulation, The blood-vessels uf the 
nose become congested and finally perma- 
nently enlarged so that the nose its con- 
stantly red. Electrolysis is the best remedy 
Sor this condition. By this method the little 
blood-vessels are destroyed and the nose is 
restored to its nurmal color. 


VIOLET R. Do not try to change the color 
of your hair. Anything artificial is sure to be 
detected and is always unlovely. Youcannot 
make straight hair curly. 


For the girl who is too plump no amount 
of treatment will be so helpful in decreas- 
ing her weight as a persistent course of 
vigorous daily exercise which brings the 
perspiration. She should, of course, be 
moderate in her diet. 


AMANDA. If your skin is firm and tough 
enough to endure a specially vigorous rub 
after your morning bath you may use Turkish 
towels that have been slightly starched. 


The causes of boils are, as a rule, external 
irritants to the skin. These painful swell- 
ings often develop where the skin is subject 
to friction—as on the back of the neck 
where the collar rubs. 


LouvIsE G. 
growing tall. 
well. 


Do not worry because you are 
Instead, try to hold yourself 


Eyestrain is at the root of many pains 
and ills. Itis well, as a matter of routine, 
to have your eyes examined by a conscien- 
tious oculist. This is especially a wise 
thing to do if you are suffering from fre- 
quent headaches. 


I.. J. L. It would be impossible to tell the 
cause of your falling hair without seeing you. 
Why do you not consult personally a physician 
who makes the care of the skin and haira 
specialty ? 

The best treatment for the skin consists in 
the observance of the ordinary laws of 
hygiene. Remember that bathing, diet, 
clothing, fresh air and exercise have 
almost everything to do with the beauty 
of your skin. 


Cautious. I cannot tell you the ingredients 
of the lotion which you mention, as I believe 
they are known to the manufacturers only. 
Consequently I cannot tell you if the lotion is 
harmless. 


Take pains to find out that the water you 
are drinking is pure. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker wil! continue to answer questions 


about health in The Journal. She will also answer ques- 
tions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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‘MOTHERS: 

| ie have no right to give 
your growing children 
Starchy foods! 


Notice the rich brown 
appearance of 


Breakfast Food 


due to the Gluterean 
Whole Wheat of which 
it is made. 

There is na_ food at 
once’'so simple and deli- 
cious—and yet so nour- 
ishing and healthful. 

—The Miller 


If your grocer can't supply 
you, send us his name and we _ 
“RALSTON PURINA €O. ST. LOUIS 
“Where Purity is Paramount.” » 
Grand Prize, World's Fair, 1904 
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HEN we four girls 

first announced that 

we were to spend 
the summer vacation in 
Great Britain at an expense 
of $200 each from New York 
and back again to New York 
our friends smiled incredu- 
lously; but when we added 
Holland and Paris to the 
itinerary they looked upon 
us as persons bereft of 
sense. Yet we did it, notwithstanding the 
fact that no one of us had previously traveled 
in a foreign country or even very extensively 
in our own. 

Early in March we had collected record- 
books from teacher-friends who had been 
abroad, and entered in a blank- 
book all the addresses we could 
find for each place we expected 
to visit, so that we might try a 
second if the first failed us. 
Fortunately the race of school- 
ma’ams is given to exact details, 
and in many cases we had four 
or five addresses for a town, each one labeled 
as to quality of food and bed, priceand locality. 
In many cases the houses recommended by 
our friends were quieter and less expensive 
than those suggested by guidebooks, and had 
an added charm from the fact that they were 
out of the beaten track of the tourist. 

We also read books of information to trav- 
elers, and numerous guides of all descriptions. 
From them all we chose the suggestions that 
best suited our purses and plans. 

The question of itinerary was a much-vexed 
one, but after many skirmishes, in which each 
of the four valiantly defended her own pet 
schemes, we decided upon a route which we 
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followed almost exactly. It was: 

Leave New York ..................June 25 
Arrive in Glasgow............ covecsey 6 

MOUICM EAMMOS. 060s ceceee ™ 7 

Edinburgh ...... paeeeere io 8-9 

Melrose and Abbotsford.. ‘ 10 

Durham and York “ae II 

RAOUL catedcanstc. dances 7 12 

Ely and Cambridge...... » 13 
7 Journey to Rotterdam.... “ 14 

Rotterdam and Delft..... “ 15 
TUR FEA 6 oi:c ens cecetsgrivenns . 16-17 
EBYGON o40 sisece MWkidebslusinslae 18 
Haarlem ...... nie baer ieaae dae! 19 
PER 524 siiesszisrotecccrss See 
a Serre wees ee 
London ........ ..++July 30-Aug. 5 
Omlerd . «650s erik ieee idee ee 
RCP A err ‘eter 8 
WEL NS hue 686490 08s htadeacer eke 9 
en ETT CRREE LETC eee ” 10 
Lake District.... ‘11-13 
AYE ccccsccccccors ceeesevescoe cy 14 
Leave Glasgow ........ + 15 
Active Hh HOW VOC 2. 0scccsccccee sie 26 


We considered the wisdom of taking pas- 
sage in the second cabin of a large steamer, 
but finally chose first cabin on a smaller and 
slower boat. 

We had an outside stateroom, just amid- 
ships, safe from sound of engines or odor of 
food. By taking areturn passage 
with the same company we had a 
ten per cent. discount, making 
the total steamer fare $360. The 
company stored our steamer- 
trunks for the summer free of 
charge. 

Steamer-chairs we rented of the deck-stew- 
ard for seventy-five cents each. The tips 
were given at the end of the passage by one 
member for the party: Five dollars to the 
table-steward; five dollars to the stewardess 
who had supervision of the stateroom, cared 
for seasick persons and prepared the daily 
hot salt baths; one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to the deck-steward who brought meals 
on deck for those whose condition did not 
warrant an excursion to the dining-room; and 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to the stew- 
ard who assisted the stewardess in the room 
and attended to carrying the hand parcels and 
steamer-trunks to the pier on landing. It is 
usually considered wise to defer the last tip 
until the luggage is safe on terra firma, lest 

the steward’s interest suddenly 
decrease. 

Our luggage (never ‘‘ baggage’’ 
outside the United States) was 
limited to a suit-case each, which 
was to travel with us, and. two 

steamer-trunks, to be stored at the pier. 
Managing the cases was trouble enough, and 
we were heartily glad that we were unincum- 
bered by larger pieces. As our souvenirs 
increased we bought wicker telescope cases, 
which were light and capacious beyond belief. 

Our wardrobes were necessarily small. 
We carried thin and old underclothing that 
could be discarded after wearing on the 
steamer. Our jersey undersuits, stockings 
and pocket handkerchiefs we often laundered 
in our rooms, spreading the handkerchiefs to 
dry on the mirrors, or glass of the wall pic- 
tures. A long raincoat proved useful as a 
family bathrobe and saved the space of a 
second garment. The few medicines carried 
were valuable, since they were well known, 
and we avoided the expense of buying and 
the trouble of a search for the 
druggist’s. 

When we landed in Glasgow 
one of the party remained with 
the luggage while the other three 
found a hotel, sent a cablegram 
home, and bought tickets for the 
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next day’s travel, so that the luggage might 
be sent at once and a carriage be unnecessary 
inthe morning. These things done we took a 
carriage, for that was always as inexpensive as 
sending the bags alone, and went to the rail- 
way station. On some of the lines parcels 
are sent by ‘‘ carted luggage’’ at sixpence 
each, which includes delivery at the hotel at 
the destination. When we had not engaged 
our rooms in advance the parcels were put in 
the ‘‘ left-luggage’’ office to be called for. 
We often left them in this office when we were 
spending the day in a town and could not 
drag them about—paying a few pence for the 
care of them. 

We soon learned whom to fee and how 
much to give: sixpence to the porter who 
registered bags or got them out from the van 
at the end of a journey; sixpence over the 
fare for the cab-driver, and small sums to 
servants who did trifling extra services. 


ox 


In Finding Lodgings we always understood 
before engaging exactly what we were to 
have and what we were to pay; whether the 
care of the room was extra, whether a bath 
was included, and what we were to have for 
breakfast, for that is usually engaged with the 
room, and in many cases is charged for, 
whether eaten or not. Weengaged “ plain’’ 
breakfasts, of tea, bread, butter and jam, and 
lunched and dined where we chanced to be at 
the time. Whenever possible we purchased 
at the baker’s and grocer’s and fruiterer’s, 
and ate picnic fashion wherever a convenient 
spot offered. 

In the day at Glasgow we visited the 
Museum, lunched at a convenient tea-room, 
saw the University, dined at the University 
Restaurant, took a long tram ride to Cathcart, 
and slept the sleep of the weary. 

Directly after our plain breakfast we left 
Glasgow for the Trossachs and Edinburgh, 
with this entry in the family account-book: 


‘ 


i, PTE Eee 2s. 6d. Carted luggage .. 2s. od. 
Carriage hire -_ Rrra 7s. 3d. 
ase r is.6d. Rooms 10s. od, 


We bought our tickets from Glasgow to 
Rotterdam, obtaining stop-over privileges at 
the places we wished to visit, for £12 4s., and 
armed with our little green ‘‘ Cookey-books,’’ 
went our way through the Trossachs by rail, 
steamer and coach, stopping at Stirling to 
visit our first castle. 

Over the Forth Bridge we crept into 
Edinburgh, where we spent an hour and a 
half in house-hunting, and came at last upon 
one that gave, for fourteen shillings, bed and 
breakfast for two nights. The beds were 
abominably hard, but the landlord served 
American breakfasts, and, wonder of won- 
ders, included hot baths in a real, though 
ancient, bathtub. 

We walked part way to Arthur’s Seat, saw 
the Castle, Parliament House, where court 
was in session, St. Giles’s. Church, John 
Knox’s house, Holyrood Palace and Calton 
Hill, and left the second morning for Melrose 
and the Cathedral towns, having spent, aside 
from the railway tickets, £2 4s. 11 %d. 

From Melrose we walked to Abbotsford, 
lunching by the wayside, and walked back to 
see Melrose Abbey in the long twilight. 


ox 


In the Next Four Days, which included a 
quiet Sunday in York, we visited Hexham, 
Durham, York, Ely, and Cambridge with her 
colleges, arriving in Harwich just in time 
for the boat to Rotterdam. Since leaving 
Edinburgh we had expended £5 gs. 6%d., of 
which 11s. 6d. had been admission fees and 2s. 
boat hire for four American schoolma’ams to 
paddle along the sacred ‘‘ Cam.”’ 

On the railways we traveled third class, as 
the middle-class Britishers do, but on the 
Harwich boat we had second, sleeping ina 
small saloon for eight, to which the steward- 
ess assigned us—with the assistance of a 
shilling. Asthe eight included but one child, 
a peaceful little creature, we were none the 
worse for our economical night. 

In Holland we labored under the difficulty 
of making Dutchmen understand our wants 
in a jargon of limited German and French, 
elementary English and abundant sign lan- 
guage. At the hotels we always found 
English-speaking clerks and waiters, and a 
porter was sent with us to the stationto help 
us with our tickets and bags. 

In the shops we employed the primitive 
method of pointing to what we desired, while 
the shopkeeper, with equal simplicity, 
showed from his money-drawer the pieces 
necessary for the purchase. Neither Dutch 
nor French money was difficult to count 
once one began to use it, and our clumsy 
attempts were everywhere met with kindly 
good humor. 
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To Europe for $200 ; 


As Experienced and Told by a Schoolma’am £ 


Our funds were in express 
checks of small denomina- 
tion, which were cashed 
without difficulty whenever 
we needed money. 

At Rotterdam wharf we 
took a hotel omnibus be- 
cause of the inevitable suit- 
cases. After breakfast and 
a peep at Rotterdam we 
went, bag and baggage, to 
Delft on a canal-boat, ata 
cost of twenty Dutch cents (eight cents of our 
money) each. At Delft we followed a porter, 
who trundled our bags in a pushcart to the 
station, where we checked them, and spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in gazing at the 
parade of a ‘‘ students’ feast’’ and buying 
Delft tiles. After a doleful ‘‘tea’’ in an 
‘* English-spoken’’ tea-room we went by rail, 
still third class, to The Hague, where we had 
engaged rooms in advance. 


on 


In Holland we did not try to find lodgings, 
but went to hotels, where we were sure of 
English, but we always chose the regular tea 
and restaurant rooms, for they were cheaper 
and better than those for the ‘‘ American”’ 
tourist. 

We found that the porters and cab-drivers 
were not slow in reminding the forgetful of 
the customary tip, cr to indicate the fact 
when it was less than they expected. When 
we found that remonstrance ceased at twenty- 


five cents (ten cents) we considered that the | 


ordinary ‘‘ pourboire,’’ though we never 
insulted the grave head-waiter or the obse- 
quious head-porter with less than a guilder 
(forty cents). 

From The Hague as a centre we visited by 
tram Leyden, Scheveningen and Haarlem, 
going the fourth day to Amsterdam. So far 
we had spent: 


eT re .-. 48.65 guilders 
Eutrance fees and one concert. 6.95 = 
Railway, cab and tram fares... 18.20 ” 
WE paderds eke direpacsoesess + ee - 





Wu ilaast athe 78.40 ¥s ($31.52) 

In Amsterdam, too, we had engaged rooms 
at a hotel, where we stayed four days, visit- 
ing the island of Marken, and spending in all 
eighty guilders. 

We did not dare drink water while we 
were in Holland, though we later met friends 
who had done so without discomfort. When 
tea, coffee or milk was not obtainable we 
used bottled mineral waters. 


or 
Our Tickets to Paris (seventy guilders) 


were second class, as the third on the | 


Continent is not very pleasant. A sturdy 
girl-friend of ours preferred to travel third 
even here and save her money for souvenirs, 
but we were hurrying at such a rate that the 
extra discomfort was not wise in our case. 

We stopped for six hours in Antwerp to 
visit the Cathedral, and arrived in Paris at 
eleven P. M., where we claimed our cases, 
which had gone on while we waited in 
Antwerp, submitted them to the customs 
officer, and took a rickety cab to our lodgings 
in the Latin Quarter, under the shadow of 
the Pantheon. 

The week in Paris included a day at 
Versailles and an evening at the Opera and 
theatre, all of which cost us 199.60 francs. 

Our tickets, second class, from Paris to 
London, via Calais and Dover, cost 81.60 
francs. We left Paris at nine in the morning, 
stayed in Amiens four hours, and arrived in 
Canterbury at eight in the evening. Next 
morning saw us in London, where we spent 
a week in a ‘‘ boarding-house,’’ the most 
forlornly-respectable place we had found in 
the whole trip. From London we visited 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Kew Gardens, and 
indulged in Turkish baths, besides the regular 
‘*sights’’ and galleries, for a round sum of 
47 4s. 

The carfare from London to Glasgow was 
£8 9s., which included steamer and coach 
fares in the English Lakes. We stopped 
at Oxford, Stratford, Warwick, Chester, and 
spent four days in the Lake district, arriving 
at Glasgow a day and two nights before the 
steamer sailed. 

Ayr alone remained on the list unvisited. 


A steady rain and a lightening purse decided | 


us to leave Ayr for the next visit. Aside from 
the railway fare we had spent £15 6s. 6d. 
since leaving London. 


ox 


We Were Again in New York in the course 
of twelve days with empty pockets and the sat- 
isfaction of being able to say to the scoffers, 
“We did it.””, We had not traveled luxuri- 
ously, but girls who were anxious to see a bit 


of the ‘‘Old World’”’ found no discomforts | 


which they would not gladly undertake next 
summer if they could repeat their trip. 
Summary of expenses for four: 


Cab, tram, steamer and railway fares .$614.20 





BUGGER GE GUIIIR <6 « 608.6 do crcvncuscde 141.70 
PIN ic whins se -246:600080d08 seen .50 
Checking, storing of luggage, includ- 
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Lorraine “‘IONA’”’ 
flannel is the softest, 
handsomest and _ best 
wearing Scotch wool 


flannel made for Tailor- 
Made Waists, Children’s 
Dresses, Shirt-Waist 
Suits, Bath Robes, Paja- 
mas, Men’s Shirts, etc. 


comes 29 inches wide 
and sells everywhere 
for 40 cents a yard. 
Liberal samples of 22 different 
patterns will be sent you by mail, 
free, if you will give us the name 
of the shop where you usually buy 
your dress goods. 


Made only by the 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Address Letters to P. 0. Box 692 

















HE housekeeper 
of to-day has 
never known the 
comfort and _ satis- 
faction of a really 
sanitary, easily 
laundered and 
handsome but in- 
expensive Bed 
Spread—unless 
she already uses the 


Dove 
Dimity Quilt 


It is a closely woven fabric of light weight, 
ribbed like pique, and 7¢ launders like a 
sheet. While dainty and attractive in ap- 
pearance for use at all times, it may also 
be used to replace a silk or lace coverlet at 
night and will protect your blanket from 
being soiled. 

Besides being more beautiful, more con- 
venient and more economical it will outwear 
three of the old style crocheted quilts. 


Made in four regular sizes, special a 
grade for hospita’s and institutions, / 
and the prices are nominal compared { 
to value. If you cannot find them in 
your best dry guods stores write to 


| SHERMAN, REID & CO. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
5 a 

















ARTLETTs 


) 
FOREIGN TOU S 
Our personal attention to all details of travel 
\ affords patrons of our small, exclusive par- 
\ ties every facility for the fullest enjoyment 
\ of atrip abroad. Dates: Spring. 
29 April; Norway-Sweden, 15 June; 
Long Summer and Variations, 17 June; 
' (Irish Section, 9 June) ; Summer Medi- 
. »terranean, 17 June; Special Mediter- 
ranean, 27 June; Midsummer, 19 July. Travel free from care. 
Our illustrated book | gives complete information. Sent free. 


532 Walnut $t. Phitadeiphia 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1905 


The President's Daughter Puzzles Her Father 


Te President’s little daughter has invited ten of her little girl friends to roll Easter eggs with her down the slope of the White House lot. 
The President asks the FIRST NAMES OF THE LITTLE GIRLS so that he may greet his daughter’s friends, and she hands her father these ten 
pictures. ‘‘Well,’’ says the President, ‘‘ another name puzzle, hey? How about Alice as No.1?" ‘‘ Correct, replies his little daughter. 
But he cannot guess the other nine. Can you help the President? In addition to giving these names tell us, in not more than twenty-five 
words, which particular subjects you would like to see treated in THE JOURNAL for next Easter. For your skill in solving the puzzles and for the 
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neatness, originality and general care displayed in preparing the slips, we will give: 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Suggestion; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Suggestion; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Suggestion, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47); 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
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Made from grapes—a 


wholesome fruit acid. 



























your daily care. 
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Read These Positive Directions 
Carefully 


When you decide what name you 
think each picture represents write the 





Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line. Write the 25-word suggestion on the 


margin below. Mail this slip addressed only to 


Solution of the February Puzzles 


1 Idle folks take the most pains 

2 An acquired taste 

3 Earth, Azure, Ruler, Tread, Herds 
4 Twelve minutes after three 





: 5 Nine 69570 
answer on the line after the same num- The Puzzle Editor of ‘Gas of several ways 24381 
ber as the picture on the slip on this The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. to solve No.5) 93951 


page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, 

















P. O. Box 1401 


Prize Winners 


Use 












: : ER arta ty alk WLM ite Sd el First Prize — Mrs. William E. Buckman, Missouri. 

on the white margin of the page — use Second Prtse— tes. Albert G. Miller, Penn- | Powder 
pte of it as you need —write your ‘.. Third Prize — Mrs. M. L. Lewis, Illinois. f0 Paste 
7 r . suggestion. Do not write your 3 Other Prizes —Bertha L. Ross, New Jersey; | Liquid 
Suggestion on a separate slip. ie aie i aaa A. E. Fithian, District of Columbia; Mrs. H. W. | 

Send iff Wyckoff, Indiana; Bertha Kupfer, New York ; Brush 
; nd as many different sets of solu- Wha kiicc ian svsincnctnsnisiaivwavupeatusttedosdscasdduncddnbibierensbrss=ixarcodudts Camibibeheeoenia Genevra Guyles Bailey, Illinois; G. E. Congdon, 
tlons as you like, but each Iowa ; Mrs. D. L. Scott, Pennsylvania ; Mrs. Ray : . : 
separat y ii ; F ch must be on s Blore, Colorado; Mrs. John S. Maxwell, Kansas ; | The Sanitol products will not take 
=eP ¢ slip cut from THE JOURNAL'S Sonn eeleseeeesneen seeneeneentensaneentenssnssucanenasenecanseessuscnssnscasanensanansaanaanagnas Charles H. Howland, Rhode Island ; Bert Wilson, | the place of visits to your dentist, 
ps zzle page. The same suggestion of TR are sere Snes Aerts A IE 4 HAH i LY Grabill, District of Columbia; Emma F. S. Dorr, | but their use will preserve the health 

words may be used on each differ- Massachusetts ; John R. Graham, Texas; Carrie | of the teeth and mouth. makin 

ent slip if you like, or a different 7 B. Cole, Massachusetts ; Mrs. Walter Schweitzer, P 4 ’ £ 
Sone: ae ee ET Ee oldie Cr rer rrr sre tennant oN nee Massachusetts ; Hattie M. Elliot, Vermont ; Mrs. painful operations unnecessary. 

ne, as you may see fit. C. E. Blydenburgh, Wyoming ; John C. Hopkins, Ty ” & 

Mail your letter so that it will reach ith care hen atoncchinareiniciginahaienandasearnidaedaienatseronasammecneneseenpetetaioraiie Delaware ; John M. Spence, Virginia; Mrs.C. D. | A helpful booklet on “‘ The Teeth,” free. 
Phi ° + Wadsworth, Wisconsin; Mary B. Wilson, Iowa; | The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 

hiladelphia not earlier than April 9 Bertha Ballantyne, Massachusetts 3 A. w. Reid, | Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
4, and not later tha h A f Pe ae aaa a ee ee Connecticut ; M. Angela Nevett, Virginia ; C.B. tions, products of an Association of DENTISTS 

n the morning o : - | ; 
. Lindsley, Kentucky ; Maude E. Kellner, Illinois; | conduct he co-operative plan. 

A ee lucted on t P P 
April 10. DD iv sercesecccnesecovacssscocesvsvancseseesors Mrs. George S. Russey, Georgia; Mary E. Coles, | 


The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the June 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space 
the suggestions cannot be published. 
We cannot undertake to answer any 
questions about the puzzles. 


Some More Puzzles Next Month 





Name 








Maryland ; Sara M. Staats, New Jersey ; Mary E. 
Traughber, Missouri; M. A. Westman, Ontario; 
Katharine S. Merrell, New Jersey; Margaret H. 
Godley, Minnesota; Alice S. Wilson, New York ; 
Stella A. Thomas, Michigan; Mrs. S. H. Durand, 
Pennsylvania; Edward H. Leggett, New York; 
Carolyn A. Kammerer, Maryland; Mrs. H. M. 
Marklay, Illinois; Margaret Baker, Ohio; Mrs. 
C. F. Goodridge, Massachusetts ; Marian Caplin, 
Minnesota; L. M. H. Reynolds, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Margaret Howard, Ohio; Stella V. Denney, 
Indiana. 


Highest and only Award Worild’s Fair, 1904 
Boys’ Names Wanted w5."f2t.rcen“tecna%o. 


We want to get them interested in our illustrated magazine 
for boys, which has a circulation of over 150,000. ong is- 

sue contains Fascinating Boy Stories, handsome illus., 
departments of Amateur Photography, Stamps, Coins, 
Curios, Puzzles, Games, Jokes, Physical Culture, etc.,and 
each month awards a large number of valuable prizes. If 
you are not a subscriber and will send us 5 boys’ names and 
addresses and five 2-c. stamps,or 10 cents in silver, we will 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid for 6 mos. in advance. 


TAR MONTHLY, 452 Hunter St., Oak Park, Ills. 
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How | Manage My Laundry 


HE aim in washing and 
{3 ironing is to remove the 

dirt and give the fabric 
a smooth surface that will not 
easily catch and hold dirt. 
The problem, then, is, how this 
shall be accomplished with the 
smallest expenditure of time 
and strength, and the least 
injury tothe fabrics. If one has set tubs, hot 
and cold water, a washing-machine, a wringer 
and a small mangle the work can be lightened. 
It is not every housekeeper who has space for 
a large washing-machine and a mangle, but a 
wringer and a simple washing-machine do 
not take up much space and are most valuable 
aids in the laundry. Borax isagreat help in 
softening and removing dirt and in whitening 
clothes. It costs more than sal-soda, but it 
does not injure the fabric, as do the stronger 
alkalis, so, in the end, it is the cheaper. 
When water is hard some softening agent 
must be employed; sal-soda, carefully dis- 
solved and mixed with the water in which 
the clothes are boiled, will answer for white 
cottons and linens, but it will ruin woolens 
and colored fabrics. Here is where the wise 
woman will use borax. 

The quality of soap, starch and bluing is 
important. It is wise economy to use only 
the best. If one can dry the clothing out- 
doors bluing is not necessary. When it is 
employed it should be thoroughly dissolved 
in a bowl! of hot water and stirred into the 
last rinsing water just before the clothes go in. 


Preparation for Washing 


S FAR as possible all clothing should be 
mended before being put in the wash. 
The day before washday the clothes are 
sorted, the colored and woolen articles are 
put aside; all the white articles are exam- 
ined for stains. Napkins and tablecloths are 
the most liable to have stains. These are 
examined carefully to determine the kinds 
of stains, and each stain is removed by 
the process that is most: effective for that 
kind. 

After the stains are removed the table- 
linen is put into a tub of cold water. The 
bedroom linen and personal linen are exam- 
ined next, and the stains removed if there 
areany. Thenthe linen is put to soak in cold 
water, putting the most soiled articles at 
the bottom, and the cleanest on top. The 
kitchen towels are put to soak by themselves 
in cold water. 

For years I have been experimenting to 
see which was the better methed for soaking 
the clothes. I have found that the articles 
soaked in tepid suds are washed more easily 
than those soaked in cold water. On the 
other hand, the soap sets some kinds of 
stains if they have been overlooked; there- 
fore, I have decided that soaking in cold 
water is the safest method, as it does not set 
stains and does remove some kinds. 


How to Remove Stains 


STAINS FROM MILK, CREAM, meat juice, 
blood, sweet oil: Soak in cold water for a 
few minutes, then rub on soap and wash well 
in cold water. 


PitcH, TAR, WHEEL-GREASE, machine 
oil: Rub lard or butter into the stain and 
let stand half an hour, then scrape off the 
pitch or tar. Wash in cold water, rubbing 
plenty of soap on the stain. 


GRASS STAINS: Soak in alcohol or molasses. 


FRUIT, TEA, COFFEE, cocoa or chocolate 
stains: Spread the stain over a bowl and 
pour boiling water through until the stain 
disappears. 


VASELINE STAINS: Soak in alcohol or ker- 
osene. 


IODINE STAINS: Wash with alcohol, ether 
or chloroform. 


ScoRCH STAINS: Wet the stain with soap- 
suds, then spread in the sun; cover the wet 
stain with starch made into a paste with 
soapsuds. 


INK STAINS: There are several processes 
for removing these stains, but owing to the 
various methods of making ink a process that 
will be successful in removing one ink may 
have no influence on another. Here are 
some of the simple methods: Wash the stain 
in several cold waters, and then with soap 
and water; wash in sweet milk; soak in sour 
milk; wash in clear water and then in a so- 
lution of oxalic acid. If all these fail soak 
in Javelle water, then rinse in many clear 
waters. After washing in clear water, wet 
with acetic acid, then with Javelle water, 
then wash thoroughly in cold water. 


Washing the White Clothes 


ORMERLY the clothes were rubbed on the 
washboard, but now I use a simple little 
washer that can be worked in the tub. 

Half a pound of soap is dissolved in one 
gallon of boiling water; enough of the soaked 
clothes to half fill the washtub are wrung 
from the cold water; the most soiled parts, 
such as bands, collars, bottoms of skirts, 
etc., are well soaped. The articles are then 
placed in the tub in layers, being careful to 
put the most soiled parts in the middle of 





By Maria Parloa 


the tub. Half the dissolved soap and two 
pailfuls of hot water are poured into the tub, 
The washer is now placed on top of the 
clothes and hot water added until it comes 
half-way up the sides of the washer, which is 
of zinc, and shaped like a deep oblong cover, 
with a long wooden handle in the top. The 
washer is now rocked to and fro lengthwise, 
thus forcing the water through the clothes. 
After working in this manner five or more 
minutes—depending upon how soiled the 
clothes are—the articles are turned over and 
the washer is worked again for five minutes 
or more. Next the washer is removed, the 
articles are wrung and examined, and any 
spots that are not perfectly clean are rubbed 
with the hands. The boiler is half filled 
with cold water, and half a pint of dissolved 
soap is added. The washed clothes are then 
put in the boiler. When the water boils they 
are taken up, put in the tub, covered with 
cold water, and worked for five minutes with 
the washer. The washer is then removed, and 
more cold water is added. The clothes are 
wrung out of this water and put into clean 
water, where they are rinsed well, wrung 
from this water, and rinsed in a third water, 
to which bluing may be added, if you like. 
They are wrung from this water, and hung on 
the lines to dry. All the white clothes are 
washed in this manner. 

I employ two boilers for scalding the 
clothes. 

Even when the wash is small there is a 
great advantage in having two boilers. All 
the rubbing can be done before the rinsing 
begins, thus leaving all the tubs free for the 
rinsing. 

When the washboard was used the above 
method was practically followed, except that 
all the rubbing was done on the board. 

Many good housekeepers do not boil the 
clothes. I have mine boiled for two reasons: 
I feel sure that all germs are killed by the 
boiling, and the high temperature, as a rule, 
removes all trace of stains. 

In all the processes of washing thorough 
rinsing is one of the most important. If all 
the soap and dirty water are not removed the 
clothes will look yellow and dingy. 

There are soaps on the market with which 
the washing can be done in tepid water. As 
the clothes are not boiled the work is light- 
ened and time saved. 


To Launder Colored Cottons 


AKE a strong suds with dissolved soap 
and warm water. Have ready, in two 
tubs, cold water for rinsing. Put one or two 
articles at a time in the suds and wash 
quickly; then put them in the rinsing water. 
Continue this until all are washed; then 
rinse well, and starch. The starch must be 
cold. Hang in the shade to dry. If the 
colored articles are badly soiled, or there is 
fear of the colors running, soak them in cold 
water and salt. Allow half a cupful of salt 
to two gallons of water. 

Dark cotton goods should be washed in 
starch. Make the starch with one cupful of 
flour, one pint of cold water and three quarts 
of boiling water, and strain. To two quarts 
and a half of starch add two gallons of warm 
water. Wash the articles in this mixture the 
same as if it were suds. Wash a second 
time in a mixture of one pint of starch and 
two gallons of warm water. Rinse in cold 
water, and hang out to dry. Garments 
washed in this manner will not require any 
more starch. 

Strong soap or alkalis like soda, ammonia, 
Javelle water, etc., injure colors. 

Heat fades and dulls colors, therefore the 
water must never be hot. 

If the colors have atendency to fade or run 
put salt in the rinsing water. 

Have the garments turned wrong side out, 
and dry as quickly as possible. 

If the washing-machine is used several gar- 
ments may be put into the suds at the same 
time. 


Treatment of Woolens 


ISSOLVE white soap. Put about two 
pailfuls of warm water in a tub, and 
add enough dissolved soap to make a heavy 
suds. Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of borax 
in a quart of boiling water. Pour half of 
this in the suds. Shake the white flannels 
free from dust and put them in the suds; 
work the suds through the articles by lifting, 
squeezing and kneading; never rub or twist 
woolens. A washing-machine is excellent 
for all woolen fabrics. 

Squeeze the water from the washed article; 
rinse in two waters having about the same 
temperature as the washing suds; put a cup- 
ful of dissolved borax in each rinsing water. 
Pass through the wringer. If you have no 
wringer put the article in a square of strong 
cloth and squeeze as free from water as pos- 
sible. Shake well and hang out to dry. 

Before the flannels are fully dried take 
from the line and press. Do not have the 
iron very hot, and have a piece of cheesecloth 
between the iron and the flannel. 

Have fresh suds, and proceed in the same 
manner with the colored flannels. 

Alkalis, even when very weak, havea tend- 
ency to dissolve and gelatinize wool fibre, and 
therefore should never be employed in was'i- 
ing woolens. 


Ammonia softens and 
cleanses wool, but has a tend- 
ency to make white goods 
yellow. 

Borax cleans, softens and 
whitens wooleus. 

High temperature has a tend- 
ency to dissolve and 
wool fibre, therefore the water 
woolen articles are washed and 





in which 
rinsed should be only warm enough for the 
hand to be borne comfortably in. 

Do not dry flannels near a hot stove or 
register. 


How to Do the Starching 


OILED starch gives the most satisfactory 
results, as arule. Thestarch should be 
boiled for ten minutes; it is better even 
longer. Mix the dry starch with cold water 
in the proportion of half a cupful of cold 
water to two tablespoonfuls of starch. Pour 
on this, stirring all the time, half a pint of 
boiling water, if for cuffs,collars, shirt bosoms, 
etc. If for white skirts and articles that 


need to be fairly stiff add a quart of boiling | 
For dresses and articles that require | 


water. 
only stiffening enough to make them like 
new use two quarts of boiling water. When 
the cooking is nearly completed add a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of lard or 
butter. A few drops of dissolved bluing may 
be beaten in just as the starch is taken from 
the fire. 

When different degrees of stiffness are re- 
quired the thick starch may be made, then 
thinned to suit the various articles. When 
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shrink | 








it is desired to have an article very stiff it | 


should be dried before being starched and 
the starch should be used hot. 

For collars, cuffs, shirt bosoms, etc., have 
the starch hot and thick. Rub the starch 
well into the fabric, then clap between the 


hands, and finally draw between the fingers | 


to remove any superfluous starch. Dry well. 


For the thinner starching work the articles | 


in the starch, that all parts may be equally 
stiff; wring, and hang outdoors to dry. 

All the appliances used in making the 
starch, as well as your own hands, must be 
perfectly clean. If the starch is not perfectly 
smooth when thinned strain it. 


Dampening and Folding Clothes 
F ARTICLES are properly folded they are 
practically half ironed. 
Spread a clean cloth in the clothes-basket ; 
put articles of the same kind together. 








Half Your Washing 
Free of Cost 


OU must pay the washer-woman fif- 
teen cents an hour. 
It is hard-earned money at that. 
It takes eight hours hard labor to do the 
average weekly family wash. 
Eight hours, at 15 cents, cost you $1.20 
per week for washer-woman's wages. 
This means $62.40 per year, without 
reckoning fuel for fires, or wear on clothes. 
We will save you half of that—or No 
Pay. 
We will send you our ‘‘1900”’ Washing 
Machine on a full month's free trial. 
It runs on ball-bearings like a bicycle, 
and it works with Motor-springs. 
These Motor-springs do most of the 
work. You can sit in a rocking chair and 
make them do the washing — think of that! 





® 


We don’t want a cent of your money, 
nor a note, nor a contract, when we ship the 
‘*1900’’ Washer on trial. We even pay all of 
the freight out of our own pockets, so that 
you may test it as much as you like before 
you agree to buy it. 

Use it a full month at our expense. If 


| you don’t find it does better washing, in half 


Spread the articles to be dampened, a piece | 


at a time, on the table. 
towels and plain 
dampened very lightly. Tablecloths, nap- 
kins and all starched things must be made 
very damp. Fold each article smoothly, 
bringing the corners and selvedges together 
evenly. Roll the starched articles in a piece 
of cloth. Put the folded clothes in the basket 
and cover with a cloth. Do not sprinkle 
and fold the colored articles until an hour or 
two before it is time to iron them. 


The Right Way to Iron 


AVE the table or skirt-board covered per- 
fectly smooth, first with thick Canton 
flannel, then with a clean cotton cloth. Have 
the iron-stand at one end of the table. Near 
the table have a layer of salt in an old pan. 
Be sure that the irons are clean; rub them in 
the salt to make them smooth, then wipe. 


Sheets, pillow-cases, 


Spread the article to be ironed smoothly on | 


thetable. Iron hems, bands, trimmings, etc., 
first; then the body of the article. Move the 
iron regularly over the fabric, using some 
pressure. A constant lifting of the iron and 
a jerky movement are apt to produce wrinkles. 
Trimmings of lace and embroidery must be 
ironed onthe wrong side. All colored articles 
must be ironed on the wrong side. 

All starched articles must be ironed until 
perfectly dry. Plain articles, like sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels and plain underwear, 
need not be ironed all over. Iron the hems, 
then fold smoothly and iron one side. 


the large, plain pieces first, then follow with 
the starched articles. 
Tablecloths should be folded inthe middle 


underwear should be | 
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the time, send it back to the railway station, 
with our address on it —that’s.all. 

We will then pay the freight back, too, 
without a murmur. 

But, if the month's test convinces you 
that our ‘‘1900'’ Washer actually does 8 
hours washing in 4 hours time — does it twice 
as easy—far better, without wearing the 
clothes, breaking a button, or tearing a 
thread of lace, then you must write and tell 
us So. 

From that time on you must pay us, 
each week, part of what our machine saves 
you, say SO cents per week till the Washer 
is paid for. 

Every ‘‘1900’’ Washer lasts ten years. 
Yet a very few months, at 50 cents a week, 
according to our terms, makes it entirely 


| your own, out of what it saves you on each 


washing. 
Each year our Washer will save you 
about $31.20 which you would have had to 


spend for washer-woman’s work, or for labor 


| of your own. 


* * 


In five years each machine thus saves 
its owner about $156.00 and it will not wear 
out in ten years. 

Yet, the **1900’’ Washer won't cost you 


| accent, under our plan, because we let it pay 
The irons grow smooth and work better | 
with use; for this reason it is better to iron | 


lengthwise, and be ironed on both sides until | 


perfectly dry. 
should be ironed singly, then folded and 
pressed. 

When ironing collars, cuffs and shirts have 
a bowl of cold water and two pieces of clean 
cheesecloth. Spread the article to be ironed 
perfectly smooth, wring a piece of cheese- 
cloth out of the cold water and rub the 
starched surface with it. Spread the dry 
piece of cloth on the article; pass a hot iron 
over this; take off the cloth and iron the 
article until smooth and dry. Iron cuffs and 
collars on the right side; when the right 
side is nearly dry iron the wrong side. Go 
over the right side with a damp cloth, and 
polish with a hot iron. 

When ironing starched articles rub the iron 
occasionally with a piece of beeswax tied ina 
cloth. Be particular to wipe off all the wax. 





NOTE — In the next (the May) issue of The Journal Miss 
Parloa will take for her subject ‘ Milk and Butter on the 
Farm ’’ — telling how necessary it is to be careful in keeping 
milk, the best way to make butter, etc. 


Napkins and handkerchiefs | 


| 


for itself. You need not take our word for 
that. We let you prove all we say, at our 
expense, before you decide to buy it on 
these terms. 

Could we risk the freight both ways, 
with thousands of people, if we did not know 
our ‘‘1900'’ Washer would do all we claim 
for it? 

It costs you only the two-cent stamp, 
on a letter to us. to bring this quick and 
easy Washer to your door, on a month’s 
trial. That month's free use of it will save 
you about $2.00. You thus risk nothing but 
the postage stamp to prove our claims, and 
we practically pay you $2.00 to try it. 

This offer may be withdrawn at any 
time if it crowds our factory. 

Therefore WRITE TO-DAY, while the 
offer is open, and while you think of it. A 
post card will do. 

Address me personally for this offer, 
viz.: R. F. Bieber, General Manager of the 
‘*1900’’ Washer Company, 526 North Henry 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y., or 355 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1905 


Why | Do Not Believe in Much Meat 


By Mrs. S: T. Rorer 











careful consideration of 

food it is first necessary 
to know just what is meant 
by food—the alimentary principles. Food 
and drink are terms usually referred to when 
one speaks of ingesta. Upon second thought, 
this is incorrect. It is not what we eat, but 
that which we digest, assimilate and use, 
either for building or renewal of tissues, or 
kceping up the natural heat of the body. 

The alimentary principles are divided, first, 
into two great classes: the organic and inor- 
ganic. The organic is again divided into 
nitrogenous and carbonaceous foods. The 
inorganic consists of salts and water. 

The nitrogenous compounds are _ those 
which build and repair the muscles and tis- 
sues of the body, and are found in the flesh of 
animals and in such animal products as eggs 
and milk, and in nuts, and some vegetables 
as the leguminosz — peas, beans and lentils. 
There are other foods which contain nitrogen, 
but not ina form available for tissue-building. 
The repair materials must naturally be in 
small proportion as compared to the fuel 
foods: starch, sugars and fats. 

Follow me carefully for a moment while 
I give a simple outline of body-building. 
First we must complete the structure, then 
cover it, then heat it. The materials for the 
structure are largely minerals, not soluble 
in water. These are found in the cereals, in 
some vegetables, and in meats, eggs and 
milk. The cover is muscular tissue formed 
from the nitrogenous elements of food. 
After the individual is completed it requires 
a great abundance of food to keep up the 
natural heat of the body, and, in turn, pro- 
duce energy. Fuel foods burn in the body 
to produce heat and energy just as truly as 
fuels burn in an engine. 


|" A SCIENTIFIC and < 


Albumin is Important in Tissue-Building 


N A CHILD all these elements must be se- 

lected with great care and appropriateness: 
the after life depends largely upon the archi- 
tect and the manner in which he has used his 
material. The child is complete in exact 
proportion to its food supply. Of the tissue- 
building foods, albumin, a nitrogenous ma- 
terial, may be looked upon as the most 
important. It is met with in both the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds. In animal foods 
it is closely united with fat and alkaline 
matter, and is found principally in the flesh 
of animals and eggs. Vegetable albumin is 
found largely in the oily seeds (nuts), and 
in old peas, beans and lentils, and in the 
cereal grains. The chemistry of these two 
albumins is much alike, except that animal 
albumin contains sulphur. They are not, 
however, received in the body as identical, 
as is frequently stated. 

Fibrin, another member of the nitrogenous 
group, contains the same elements as al- 
bumin, with a larger proportion of sulphur 
and oxygen. Vegetable fibrin is largely found 
in the cereal grains, and is there closely asso- 
ciated with gluten. Grape and some other 
fruit juices contain vegetable fibrin, and 
coagulate when exposed to the air. 

Casein, the curd of milk, another nitrog- 
enous compound, has meat value. 

A principle nearly identical is also found 
in peas and beans, which enables the 
Chinese and Japanese to make a vegetable 
cheese. It must be noted here, however, that 
cheese is not identical with the curd of new 
milk. 

While all these elements, both from the 
vegetable and animal foods, give very much 
the same analyses and seem to be identical, 
they do not, however, under the process of 
digestion, yield the same results. 


Too Much Animal Food is Most Injurious 


HE nitrogenous principles of animal food, 

in over-quantities, produce uric acid con- 
ditions, while those from vegetable materials 
do not. 

The meat-eater is full of nervous energy, 
which must not be confused with muscular 
energy. The grain-fed horse is strong; the 
meat-eating lion, energetic; the deer will al- 
ways outrun the leopard ina fair chase. The 
meat-eating man comes out ahead in a 
twenty-yard dash; the vegetarian completely 
distances him in a two-mile race. 

There are many economic questions, as 
well as those of health, which should be con- 
sidered. Vegetarianism is less costly to the 
State and individual. An English experi- 
menter finds that one acre, well cultivated, 
will feed seven times as many men as could 
be fed upon the animals that have grazed on 
its grasses. The corn and oats used in fat- 
tening ten hogs will feed and sustain four 
times the number of men that could be fed 
and sustained on the flesh of the pigs. 
Again, two acres and a half devoted to the 
production of mutton (and sheep are the 
cheapest of all animals to fatten) will support 
one man one year; if the same ground is 
planted in wheat and oats sixteen men can 
live well one year. Without committing 
myself to the exact accuracy of these figures 
they certainly suggest an economic question 
that might well be applied to many of our 
expensive household accounts. 

Meat is the most expensive form of nitro- 
gen. It will, in over-quantities, produce 











some of our most dreaded diseases. It pro- 
duces energy rather than strength, and 
restlessness rather than activity. The poor 
man, who buys meat for his repair foods, 
spends one dollar a head more each week 
than he who lives on a good vegetable diet, 
with milk and cheese added. 


What a Vegetable Diet Means 

RUE vegetarianism is not altogether wise 

for the rushing and bustling American. 
Experiments, however, are limited to a very 
narrow range. Our so-called food specialists 
are single-eyed on the meat question, for 
they are, universally, meat-eating men. 
Then, too, there is a tremendous lack of 
knowledge as to how to select the proper 
meat substitutes and how to cook them. 
A vegetable diet does not mean potatoes and 
green vegetables. These do not contain ni- 
trogen. A person fed upon such foods would 
soon become unable to follow his daily 
rounds. Peas, beans, lentils and nuts, served 
alone, or mixed with starchy foods, as hominy 
and rice, will give a sustaining power not 
obtainable by a meat diet. The Japanese 
who do, in their country, the work performed 


here by horses are practically vegetarians; * 


their muscles are well and evenly developed 
and their strength uniform. 

In summing up, then, it would be better 
for the American, especially the indoor 
worker, to eat meat at the principal meal of 
the day—dinner either at noon or night. 
Even a laboring man, after the long sleep 
and rest of the night, wherein the muscles 
have regained themselves, does not need a 
heavy meat breakfast. Fruit, a cereal with 
milk or cream, a bit of toast, an egg and a 
cup of coffee are quite sufficient. 

Coarse vegetables should not be indulged 
in by asedentary worker. There is no doubt 
that many gastric disorders are the results of 
badly-made dishes of vegetables, and those 
containing eggs and milk, that are used as 
substitutes for meat. On the other hand we 
cannot, however, afford to take too concen- 
trated fuod. There is, perhaps, no more 
potent obstacle to good digestion than a con- 
tinued repletion of so-called nourishing diet. 


Some of the Substitutes for Meat 


OURISHING diet, in the minds of most 

people, is a meat diet, which soon upsets 
the digestive organs and makes the person 
a martyr to rheumatism and gout. Women 
grow constipated and have cloudy complex- 
ions; men red-faced, or very thin, according 
to their various resisting powers. Unless 
such people are alarmed by a serious illness 
they go on, until they are beyond the reach 
of medical cure. The body does not improve 
or hold its own when there is constantly a 
large ingesta of nitrogenous foods. 

Among the meat substitutes lentils, per- 
haps, are first to be chosen, as they are more 
easily digested than peasor beans. There are 
a dozen ways in which they can be prepared. 
Next in importance are nuts, macaroni with 
cheese, and dishes made from eggs and milk. 

Peanuts properly belong to the pulse—the 
same group of plants in which we find peas 
and beans. All these are rich in nitrogen, 
and may be served in many attractive ways; 
boiled, boiled and mashed, and baked soufflé 
fashion, they are exceedingly good. 

Mushrooms contain nitrogen, but are not 
available as tissue-building food. They are 
dense and difficult of digestion, which makes 
their substitution for meat impossible. Even 
the best varieties contain ninety per cent. of 
water, and of the remaining amount a large 
proportion is vegetable fibre. 

Some of the cereal grains are more easily 
absorbed than others; for instance, cornmeal, 
when properly cooked, is more fully absorbed 
than wheat, in the proportion of ninety to 
eighty-two. This, no doubt, is due to the 
amount of fat present in the cornmeal. And 
macaroni is more easily absorbed than ordi- 
nary white bread. 

Vegetable foods are, as a rule, rich in the 
carbohydrates, starches and sugars, and do 
not contain so much fat as meats; hence our 
fashion of cooking nuts, or pork, with beans. 
A vegetable diet gives greater variety, is 
more easily obtained, and is not so liable, 
during hot weather, to undergo putrefaction. 


Eat Nuts During the Meal, Not After It 


UTS disagree when taken with other heavy 

nitrogenous foods — at the close of a meal, 
for instance. They are concentrated—that 
is, they contain but little water in proportion 
to the other constituents, and should form a 
part of the meal. The flesh or ‘‘ meat”? is 
dense, hence thorough mastication is most 
important. 

Starchy foods are not only masticated to 
break them apart, but also to mix with them 
the saliva, an alkaline secretion of the mouth, 
which transforms them into maltose, a sugar. 
Nuts, with one exception, the chestnut, con- 
tain but little starch, so they may be “‘ masti- 
cated”’ outside the mouth, ground in a 
nut-grinder—a machine so arranged that 
even the hard nuts, as peanuts and hazel- 
nuts, are quickly made into a soft mass. A 
machine may also be used to grind meats— 
in fact, any nitrogenous foods, where the 





mouth secretions play no 
part in their digestion. 
After the nuts are ground a 
light mixture of starchy 
foods frequently aids in 
;"' their digestion, as well as 

in their flavor. 

Mix nuts with breadcrumbs, boiled rice, 
boiled hominy, beans and macaroni, to take 
the place of meat; with cooked raisins, dates, 
figs and bananas, to take the place of pud- 
dings or heavy sweets. 

Milk sauces give food value to such green 
vegetables as green peas, beans, turnips, car- | 
rots, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, onions, 
tomatves and salsify. 

Water sauces are best for meats, fish and | 
nut dishes. 

The following list of meat substitutes, while 
incomplete, may aid the housewife in the 
arrangement of menus: 


Breakfast Dishes 


Tomatoes a la Martin 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream | 
Sauce 
Omelet, Plain Fried Eggplant | 
Omelet with Tomato Green Corn Cakes 
Broiled Tomatoes, Cream Corn Fritters 
Sauce Cornmeal Egg Bread | 





Boiled Eggs 
Shirred Eggs 
Poached Eggs 


Luncheon Dishes | 


Nut Rolls 
Welsh Rarebit 
Tomato Rarebit 


Purée of Peas 
Purée of Beans 
Purée of Lentils 
Purée of Peanuts Cheese Fondue 
Omelet, Plain Cheese Balls 
Omelets with Green Peas Cheese Soufflé 
Omelets with Tomato Melted Cheese 


Sauce © Cheese Toast 
Omelets with Asparagus Macaroni with Cheese 
Tips and Tomato 


Dinner Dishes 


Baked Macaroni 

Macaroni with Tomatoes 
aud Cheese 

Curried Tomatoes with | 


Mock Steak 
Mock Chicken 
Mock Chops 
Stuffed Squash 


Stuffed Eggplant Macaroni | 
Stuffed Cucumbers Tomatoes with Okra and 
Stuffed Tomatoes Cheese 


Baked Beans Bean Croquettes 

Baked Bean Soufflé Lentil Croquettes 

Baked Lentil Soufflé Lentils in Egyptian Fash- 
Macaroni Croquettes ion 





Menus for Seven Days 











Break fast Supper | 
Chopped Dates inCereal, | Cold Mutton, Tomato | 
ream Jelly, Mayonnaise Sauce | 
Toast Coffee Brown Bread 
Fruit Wafers | 
Luncheon ae 
Creamed Cheese 
Sandwich Breakfast 
Apple Oranges | 
Farina, Cream | 
Dinner Toast Coffee | 
Clear Soup 
Rolled Flank Steak, Dinner 


Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Spinach 
Lettuce Salad 


Ovster Soup 
Boiled Fish, Egg Sauce 





Wafers Cheese : —— | 
Coffee Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
oor Coffee 
Breakfast 
Fruit Supper 


Creamed Codfish 
Corn Bread 


Beauregard Eggs Toast | 
Canned Peaches 








Coffee Sponge Cake 
Luncheon ox 
Crackers and Milk Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Dinner Oatmeal, Milk 
Tomato Soup Whole Wheat Muffins 
Mock Chicken, Cream Coffee 
Sauce 
Baked Onions Dinner 


Cabbage Salad Wafers 


Clear Soup 
Sliced Oranges 


Brown Fricassee of 











a4 Chicken, Dumplings 
Rice Onions 
— Whipped Cream Wafers 
rui 
Coffe 
Cereal, Cream = 
Gems Coffee Supper 
Luncheon Cold Vegetable Sausage, 





Tomato Ketchup 








Cheese Sandwiches ein ed. Gatien 
Cage Fruit | 
Dinner ax 
Beef Broth Break fast | 
Roasted Loin Mutton, Fruit 
Brown Sauce Chicken Hash Toast 
Rice Dandelion Greens Coffee 
Orange Soufflé 
ot Dinner 
Breakfast 


Giblet Soup 


Stuffed Calves’ Hearts, 
Brown Sauce 


Rice Creamed Turnip 

Dinner Lettuce Salad 

Wafers Cheese 
Orange Tapioca 


Baked Apples, Cream 
Rice Gems Coffee 





Vegetable Soup 
Broiled Steak, Butter 
Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes 





Supper 
Creamed Cabbage Fish Salad 
Lettuce Salad Hot Brown Bread 
Wafers Cheese Coffee 
Coffee Grapefruit 





NOTE — Next month Mrs. Rorer will take up a subject | 
which is sure to be of widespread interest: “* Why I Have 
No Cakes or Pies on My Table.’’ She will tell very clearly 
why, in her judgment, pastry is bad both for adults and 
children, and will give a list of substitutes for such food. 
Incidentally she intends to touch upon the use of the frying- 
pan, and tell.why she thinks it is an evil. 
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There is a story of an old 
lady who made up a batch of 
mince and apple pies. 

Wishing to be able to dis- 
tinguish one kind from the 
other she marked the mince 
pies T M for “tis mince” 
and the apple pies T M for 
“taint mince.” 

The baker’s marks on the 
ordinary run of bakery prod- 
ucts are of little more value 
for purposes of identification 
than the marks on the old 
lady’s pies. 





But HERE is a trade mark 
that really identifies, —- that 
enables you to distinguish 
the world’s best baking — the 
Biscuit, Crackers and Wafers 
made by the NATIONAL BISCUIT. 
COMPANY. This trade mark 
appearing in red and white 
on each end of a package 
guarantees the contents to be 
of highest quality — pure, 
clean and fresh. To learn 
something of what this trade 
mark means try a package of 
either of the products men- 
tioned below. 








Butter 
Thin 
Biscuit 
Unique little biscuit 
in much favor with 
those who want 


‘something dif- 
ferent.” 







Don’t forget 
to get a package of 


Lemon 
Snaps 


They’re a revela- 
tion in modern 
baking. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Two Little Swiss Love Songs “2 "<= 


From “Chansons Populaires Romandes et Enfantines de E. Jaques-Dalcroze,’’ with 
the authorization of Sandoz, Jobin et Cie., music publishers, Neufchatel, Switzerland. 


Moon Song 


By E. Jaques-Dalcroze 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE WN. RICHARDSON 
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The Heart of My Love 


By E. Jaques-Dalcroze 
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The Ladies 


Dainty Bags for Easter 


Illustrations from Photographs Sent to Dolly’s Sewing-Basket in Prize Competition 


























FOR SMALL PIECES 
OF LAUNDRY 


PET cat, yawning, in- 

spired the making of this 
bag. Two pieces of card- 
board were cut in the shape 
of a cat’s head. One piece 
was covered with white 
Canton flannel and the black 
part with velvet—the fea- 
tures being colored with ink. 
The bag was made of pink 
cotton material sewed around 
the gaping mouth of the 
under piece of cardboard 
which had been covered with 
pink. Ribbon strings were 
attached and the two parts 
giued together. Whiskers 
were made of waxed thread. 


Awarded the Fourth 
Prize 


SECTIONAL BAG FOR A SEWING-ROOM 


ADE of two yards of silkoline divided into four 
equal parts, with a two-inch hem at the top. 
Strands of heavy wire were run through a casing 
made in the hem, and the ends twisted smoothly 
together to form the circular openings. 





FANCY WORK-BAG 


THs serviceable bag was made of brown linen 
embroidered with mercerized cotton. A hem 
was turned inside at the bottom and formed into 
pockets by rows of brier-stitching on the outside. 
The top was finished with scallops and a row of 
eyelets, through which a silk cord was run. 





TO SLIP IN A SUIT-CASE 


BAG like this should be made of washable ma- 

terial and consist of three pieces of equal 

size that will fit in the lid of a suit-case. Two 

pieces should be divided into small pockets and the 

third is undivided so as to hold a nightdress. The 
whole should be bound with tape. 





JUG-BAG FOR ODDS AND ENDS 


NEATNESS in a patch-bag is surely ac- 

quired in this design. It is made of 
figured cretonne, in blue and gray, and is 
lined with plain gray. A strip of the cretonne 
fastened on the side of the bag has a metal 
ring on its other end which is used to slip over 
the mouth of the bag. 





CHILD’S SCHOOL-BAG 


HE wear and tear on a school-bag ne- 

cessitates the use of durable material 
in the making of one, and this design 
shows a good model in tan-colored bur- 
lap. -The small figures were done in 
long-stitch with brown raffia, the ini- 
tials in cross-stitch with orange raffia. 
Handle of brown raffia braided. 





. 
HAIR=PINS 
NEEDLES PINS 


>» 


VEILS Awd 
, TOOTH-BRUSH 


SUNDRIES 





BAG CLOSED AND READY FOR A TRIP 


S A CHANGE from the ofttimes burdensome 
suit-case, this traveler’s bag will be welcome 

to many a girl for its handy size and convenient 
pockets. A dressing-sacque or nightgown may 
be slipped in with one’s toilet articles. The out- 
side is made of brown leather twenty-four inches 
in diameter, and the lining is of brown linen. 
The draw-strings at the sides are made of four 
strands of buckskin, while the portions between 
the strings are folded in and held together by 
snap fasteners sewed on the inside of the leather. 


Awarded the First Prize 














A NEW-STYLE BAG FOR FANCY WORK 
MA4PE of gray satin on the outside and lined 
with pink. The satin is shirred on reed rings, 
but the lining is put on plain though a trifle full. 
The lid, made of cardboard, is lined with pink. 
The cord and tassels are also of pink. 


Awarded the Third Prize 





A HOME-MADE SUIT-CASE 


M42E of twenty pieces of pasteboard — ten for the out- 

side covered with tea-chest matting, and ten for the 
lining covered with linen. Bias folds of linen were used 
for binding. Baste the materials carefully on pasteboard 
and bind only the outside pieces. Overhand the outside 
and lining pieces separately, then together. Protect the 
case with a coating of waterproof varnish. 


Awarded the Second Prize 








CONCERTINA 
PATCH-BAG 


THs very odd but roomy 
bag was made of inch- 
wide strips of flowered mate- 
rial with a cord stitched in 
the edges alternately on the 
right and wrong sides. The 
strips were mitred about six 
inches apart to shape the 
bag in asquare. A six-inch 
strip of the material was 
allowed for the top, with a 
hem one inch and a half 
wide through which to run 
a cord. A loop of the cord 
was also taken across the 
top to serve as a handle. 
When empty the bag col- 
lapses as shown in the sma! 
illustration below. 


Awarded the Fifth 


Prize 


LEATHER SHOPPING-BAG 


MA4PE of brown leather with a pyrographic de- 

sign of clover leaves. The pocket with the 
clasp was designed for small change and car tickets, 
while a similar one on the back makes a safe place 
for more valuable articles. Any number of inside 
pockets could be arranged if desired. 





DOUBLE LAUNDRY-BAG 


ESIGNED for a housekeeper’s use. The two 

ends of a three-yard piece of calico were 
turned back to the centre, thus forming two bags 
three-fourths of a yarddeep. A facing of calico 
across the centre was made into two casings for 
the draw-strings of the two bags. Each bag has 
an outside pocket for a laundry list and a pencil. 





EVENING BAG IN SILK AND LEATHER 


REQUIRING one-quarter of a yard of silk, 

one yard of cord and two pieces of leather 
four inches by seven. Either burn or tool a 
design on the leather. The scrolled edges of 
the leather were stitched on the silk straight 
across; then the two pieces were placed to- 
gether and stitched at the bottom and sides, the 
seam in the silk at the sides being made on the 
inside. The casing and hem are made as usual. 
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TRADE MARK 





Reed and Rattan Furniture 


Recognized as the Best made and Highest Grade 
in the world. ‘lhe reeds are made by us from 
the finest grade of rattan, selected by our own 
representatives in the East Indies. 

Strong in every part, durable, yet very light 
and ornamental. 

Great variety of artistic designs adapted to 
the furnishings of any room. 
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Makers also of the celebrated 


CHILD REN’S 
GO-CARTS and CARRIAGES 


The illustrations given below show our new Collapsible 
Go-Cart, No. G.C. 140. Ask your dealer to show you our 
goods. If he hasn't them and you are interested to secure 
them, send his name and address to our nearest store and 
we will send you our illustrated catalogue A, and tell you 
how to order through a dealer. } 


Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Company 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, 

Portland, Oregon 
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Style G. C. 140 











| letters must be in by 





Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent Upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 














“OUR NEW IDEA” 


200 Homes this Month 


WILL BE SPECIALLY FURNISHED 
Under the personal assistance and suggestion of our Mr. Murray 


AT NO 
COST 


Sor this skilled super- 

vision. The idea 
being simply to 
show what can 
be done in doth 
artistic beauty 
and cost econ- 
omy by know- 






ing how. 
On account of 
the amount of 


work, it will take 
2 or 3 months to 
complete all, so 
we want 


EVERYBODY 


to write who has 
a home or room to 
furnish within six 


Don't 
Delay 


It’s Ist come, Ist served, 
limited to 200, and all first 







$100 REWARD 


will be given for picture of the most 
attractive room 


April 24th 


WRITE TODAY 


for our catalog and send rough floor plans and cost of the house. 
Reward is to any complete room. Single pieces sold 
as usual, of course. 


Linn Murray f27°s" Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EASTER fresneeee 

Lilies, Candy Boxes, Etc. 
NOVELTIES foesF5s Fontes ete 2 doe snd. 
PLAYS Drills, Recitations, etc., ‘of |all_ Publishers. 


HINTS Publishing & Supply Co., 53 Bible House, New York 
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For a Children’s Easter Party 


By Hester Price 


Fresh Grapes 
The Year Around 


HAT is what it means to 

have Welch’s Grape Juice 
—a grape juice which contains 
nothing but what is in the 
grape itself. 

Housewives will find it in- 
valuable to have it always in the 
house, not merely as a tonic for 
the sick — although it is excel- 
lent for that — but as a constant, 
every-day, social beverage. It 
takes the place of wine and all 
other drinks. It can be served 
as it comes, or diluted, according 
to taste, and can be made up into 
a number of attractive forms. 








Wherever there are children 


Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


will be found invaluable. 


Highest Award 
at St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. 
It is sold in quart or pint bottles. Trial 
dozen pints, $3.00. Express paid east of 
Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes 
for beverages and desserts made from 
Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 
three-ounce bottle, by mail, 1o cents. 








Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





“A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You”’ 


We will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 
any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range on a 


360 Days 
Approval 


Test 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every way, re- 
turn it at our expense. We 
save you from 20% to 40€, 
because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove manu- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire product 
direct to the user. We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 30 


describing full line of ranges, cook stoves = 
and heaters of all kinds. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
withour patent oven thermometer, which 
makes baking easy. 

















FOMOTER SS. wf NO MORE 
GETTING 
UP Al NIGHT 


Keeps the Bottles hot all 
night for Baby. Does away 
with midnight cooking by lamps, 
oil stoves, etc. Ensures a full night's 
rest. Invaluable while 
Traveling. 

You can now take the baby with 
you anywhere. A simple idea, but 
worth a king’s ransom to tired 
parents. Made of best quality 
Para rubber. Sold by druggists 
or sent direct, all charges pre- 

‘ paid, on receipt of $2.00. Address 
BOTTLEHOT BAG Co., No. 4 Hudson St., New York 














It will cost you nothing to ex- THE BELL 
amine our beautiful wed- 







BOOK 
159 ~~ Ging soriering. A | STATIONERY 
Rest wn, Weddin see postal will | COMPANY 
each additional ~~ ‘4 do. 914 E. Main St. | 


hundred $2.50. Latest — lavitzy 


Styles; best stock; artistic 


0; Richmond, Va. | 


workmanship. i Write now. 

















JACK HORNER’S EASTER PIE 


Cover a large tin pan with heavy paper; make a crust of flour and water, without shortening ; cover the 

paper with it, crimping the crust around the edges of the pan. Put the pan in the oven long enough to 
bake the crust. After it is cold cut with a sharp knife a hole in the centre of the pie large enough for a 
child to put his hand through. Fill the pan with natural egg shells decorated with small pictures and filled 
with candies; replace the circle, cover the edges with a few heads of wheat. Place the pie on wheat 
arranged symmetrically, and put a few toy chickens in the wheat and on top of the pie. 








EASTER SANDWICHES 


“THESE sandwiches make a nutritious 

and satisfactory course for children. 
The filling may be in these proportions: 
Two hard-boiled eggs, one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
paprika. Mash the egg yolks smooth, 
mix in the salt, paprika and butter. 
Spread the bread with butter, then with 
the yolk mixture, then with the egg- 
whites chopped fine. Stamp out with an 
oval cutter. Place a fine bunch of fresh 
parsley in’the centre of a round platter. 
Dispose a brood of toy chickens in the 
parsley and arrange the sandwiches in a 
circle. 





























“THE RATS AND THE MICE” 


Ts simple cake is easily developed 
and is sure to afford much pleasure 
to a party of little ones. 

Bake a simple sponge mixture in a 
large round pan; ice with white icing; 
decorate sides of cake with yellow candy 
grains of corn. Scatter the corn over 
the top of the cake and dispose choco- 
late mice in such a way that they seem 
to be reveling amid stolen pleasures. 
Serve with this cake vanilla ice cream. 
The ice cream makes a pretty showing 
when served in egg shapes. Where 
this is not practicable a pretty effect is 
gained byserving large, rounding spoon- 
fuls upon plates garnished with a few 
jonquils or daffodils. 





























““MY BLACK HEN” 


ECURE a round, light-weight, split 

basket. Line it nicely with hay or 

fine excelsior, with here and there a 

head of wheat showing. Fill the basket 

with eggs of many hues. Then place 

in the midst of the eggs the “black 
hen.”’ 

At the Easter season the shops are full 
of feathered toys which are used as 
bonbon boxes, filled with eggs, and one 
can always finda hen. The eggs may 
be distributed among the children when 
they assemble, and rolling and hunting 
of eggs and other games should be in 
order until the refreshments are served. 



































‘ AN ATTRACTIVE CENTREPIECE 


PRETTY centrepiece for the table is an imitation of a duck-pond. Place in the centre of the table a 
round table mirror. Conceal its edges with bunches of wild violets and tufts of grass. Place upon the 
mirror and at the sides downy ducklings, which are in reality clever toys. A better idea yet, if one can 
secure the live ducks, is to put a large round pan of water on the table. Cover the sides of the pan with 
moss and place upon the water the young ducks. 
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{Every Woman | 


Knows the Value 
| of Life Insurance 


| | —knows what it means to have her dear 
| | Ones protected from want. 

| Many women do not know that there 
| is a fraternal organization that issues life 
insurance to women at rates so low that 
any woman can afford insurance. 


| The Ladies of 


1 The Maccabees 


of the World 


will insure any woman in good health for 
as little as 25c. each month, and will 
guarantee to give each woman carrying 
insurance the very highest protection 
cheaper than in any other form. 

To learn what it will cost you to have 
this guaranteed protection for your loved 
ones simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon to me to-day. 

MRS. LILLIAN M. HOLLISTER, Supreme Commander 
317 Kirby Avenue, West, Detroit, Mich. 





Clip, fill out and mail this coupon to-day 
MRS. LILLIAN M. HOLLISTER, 
Detroit, Mich.: 
1 would like to know what insurance will 
cost me in the Ladies of the Maccabees of the 


World, My age is 
Name 


oevceses years. 























Do You Know Good Tea ? 


We Want You To Know 


ATSUR 
Nee 


| the most fragrant, delicate blend that 
our years of experience can produce. 
It is sold direct to you, with only one 
profit added. 
WE WANT YOU TO TRY IT 
| AT OUR RISK 
Send us $1.00 for a pound package, prepaid. 
| Give it a fair trial and if not pleased send 
back the remainder at our expense and we will 
| refund the dollar. 
Send for free illustrated booklet, 
‘* Facts About Tea and How to Prepare It.” 


| | MATSURI TEA COMPANY, Importers 
31 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF BUILDING 
DECORATING 


the home, you protably realize that in the modern 
house the woodwork is an important feature: its 
color and finish are often made the key-note of suc- 
| | cessful color schemes. 

We have secured for our patrons the exclusive 
services of Margaret Greenleaf, the practical and 
artistic Decorator, free of any charge whatever. 
Miss Greenleaf’s successful work is too well 
known to require further comment. She will, 
upon request, furnish panels showing wood fin- 
ishes, also samples of wall paper, draperies and 
furnishings. 

A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our care 
will bring a prompt reply. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 35 Dearborn Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


a Ase You Inecdin —(Y 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS ? 


lf so—CUT OUT THIS AD. — mail it 


to us, we will send you 


Absolutely FREE of All Cost 
THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 


A 236 page catalogue, with photos of most prominent theat- 
rical stars and over 400 illustrations referring to cainstrelsy, 
magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic operas, musical 
comedies, recitations, monologues, costumes, scenery, etc., 
etc., showing how easy it is to put any of them on for chari- 
table or home amusement. Bureau of Information free to 
patrons. Mothing Like It Ever Published Before. 
FREE for the Asking. 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
| 3 Witmark Building, New York ee 












































SAVE YOUR BABY from harm. Geta 


| rfi7v7| BABY GATE 


| Fits any opening up to three feet; 
| opens and shuts like a door; easy for 
| grown-ups, but baby can't open; easy 





to put up; one serves for several places 
with several sets of sockets ; for doors, 
windows or stairways. Neat and 
strong. Send $1, or ask for circular. 

















BABY GATE MPG. CO. 
| Box 37A, No. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I Did It With JAP-A-LAC 


This advertisement is published for the purpose of making known the real facts about JAP-A-LAC 
to the greatest possible number of people in the shortest possible time. 


When we first advertised JAP-A-LAC we expended $1500 during an entire year. ‘That was six 
years ago, and since that time we have induced a large number of women to try JAP-A-LAC. That is 
all that is necessary. Whenever anybody tries JAP-A-I.AC we have secured a permanent customer, and 
that is the reason why we have grown from an expenditure of $1 500 during one year to an expenditure of 
$40,000 in a single month. For the advertising we are doing in this month’s magazines will cost us 
approximately that. 

There is just one thing that justifies such an expenditure. That is the quality of JAP-A-LAC. 
We are trying to show you in this advertisement exactly what JAP-A-LAC will do, and so we have 
illustrated a few of the many uses to which it can be put. 


A great many people who like hardwood floors and rugs are getting < along with pine floors and carpets. 
No need for it. We make and send out to dealers large numbers of pine strips to show just what 
JAP-A-LAC will do to a floor. We first take the pine stick and put it in the mud. We make it dirtier 
than any floor will be in the house of any of our present readers. Over that we put a coat of JAP-A-LAC 
Ground Color. After that we put a coat of Graining Color, and finally a coat of* Natural (or Clear) 
JAP-A-LAC. That produces a hard, lustrous finish certainly as handsome as the best hardwood floor. 


Oak is the color most commonly used on floors, although sometimes Walnut and even Mahogany 


JAP-A-LAC is used with pleasing effect. All three colors are exceedingly durable, and will not show 
white from heel marks. 


We want you to know JAP-A-LAC as it really is. Of course, you will never thoroughly appreciate 
it until you have actually put a brush in a can of JAP-A-LAC, and with your own hands transformed 
some old floor or old piece of furniture. 


The reason the JAP-A-LAC business has grown is that JAP-A-LAC is the greatest economizer in 
the world. There is economy in finishing furniture and many household articles even if a painter be 
employed, but the painter is comparatively high priced — he charges you for his skill in mixing paints and 
varnishes, and with JAP-A-LAC, already mixed, is a needless expense. 

He will charge you several dollars for doing what you can do for yourself with seventy-five cents’ 


worth of JAP-A-LAC. 


Most of the JAP-A-LAC that is used is used by women. An intelligent ten year old child will 
have no trouble with it, and will take pleasure and gain knowledge in using it. It is all ready to use as 
you get it from the dealer. You simply open the can, dip in the brush, and go ahead. 


If your front door happens to be weatherbeaten, or if the varnish is cracked or discolored, a coat of 
Oak, Walnut or Mahogany JAP-A-LAC will rejuvenate the unsightly entrance, and give it new dignity. 
Improvement follows the brush —and you do the work yourself. 


There is hardly a room in any house that would not be better for a little JAP-A-LAC. There may 
be a chair that needs refinishing, a bookcase may be scuffed and worn, or perhaps a picture frame needs 
touching up. You will be astonished to see what can be done with an old chair with Gloss White 
JAP-A-LAC, a bright-colored cushion and a bow of ribbon. A chair you consider worthless, plus twenty- 
five cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC, will give you a piece of furniture that looks $25 worth. 

This is not confined to White JAP-A-LAC. The same thing will happen with Black. Dead Black 
JAP-A-LAC will make a fine Flemish dining-room out of an extremely -ordinary oak-furnished room. 

Either Black or White JAP-A-LAC will make new and handsome the picture frame that you are 
quite ready to throw away. Ox-Blood, Malachite Green and Blue, used by themselves or with a mixture 
of Gloss White, will make the woodwork of a room match the decorative scheme, and will make the 
furniture match ‘the woodwork. 

Twenty-five cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC will bring back practically to its 
original new value the bookcase you are about to discard because the color is not to 
your liking. Porch furniture can be given the appearance of newness in the same way. 
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A fifteen-minute session with a chair, a twenty-five cent can of JAP-A-LAC, and a brush will work 
wonders. A coat of Gloss White JAP-A-LAC inside and outside of your old refrigerator will add 
to its life, make it sanitary, resist moisture, and since you can do the work yourself will cost only about 
twenty-five cents. 


By mixing the Red, Green or Blue with Gloss White JAP-A-LAC any shade can be produced. It 
is not difficult, and is very interesting to do. This really produces what might be called an enamel. 
People who get interested in JAP-A-LAC are pretty likely to have beautifully enamelled bedsteads, 
instead of old, marred iron ones. 


Iron fences, radiators, registers, water pipes, hot-water tanks, etc., may be coated with Brilliant Black 
or Gloss White JAP-A-LAC. The Dead Black JAP-A-LAC applied to a tarnished, rusty chandelier 


or gas fixture gives it a finish closely resembling the popular black wraught-iron. 


A lamp, plate-rack, picture frame, and a thousand and one articles about the home, from the cellar 
to the garret, can be coated with Dead Black JAP-A-LAC and made infinitely more attractive. 


If you send your old carriage or buggy to the painter to be refinished, his charge will be from $10 to 
20. With seventy-five cents’ worth of Brilliant Black JAP-A-LAC you can do the work just as well 
ourself, and save the difference. 


The colors of JAP-A-LAC are twelve: 


$ 
> 
Vv 


WALNUT CHERRY BLUE FLAT WHITE 
OAK MALACHITE GREEN OX-BLOOD GLOSS WHITE 
MAHOGANY BRILLIANT BLACK DEAD BLACK GROUND 


Besides these there is Natural, or Clear, JAP-A-LAC. The names of all are self-explanatory, 
except perhaps Ground Color. This is a filler—a foundation for the other colors. It is necessary only 
when the article to be JAP-A-LAC-ED is badly bruised or blemished, or when a dark thing is to be 


turned light. It is most used on very bad floors and ordinarily is not needed. 


It would be a matter of economy to the builders and owners of houses if Natural, or Clear, JAP-A-LAC 
were used on all the woodwork instead of varnish. It will last longer and look better than any other finish 
that can be put on to wood. It is clear, brilliant and tough. On floors it does not show heel prints, and 
water will not turn it white. You can scrub it with soap and water and not injure it. 


With this advertisement we have probably done all that can be done with type, and ink, and paper 
to demonstrate what JAP-A-LAC is—what it is good for—how good it is. 


One thing remains—we wish you to try JAP-A-LAC. 





We will gladly give you a full-sized quarter-pint can if you will pay the cost of 
mailing. If you could come to our office in Cleveland, you could have the can without 
cost. As itis, send us ten cents and the name of your dealer, and we will mail free 
to any point in the United States a sample can of any color you select. 











Nearly ten thousand dealers now sell JAP-A-LAC, and it is likely that 
yours does. However, if you have any difficulty in finding it, send us seventy- 
five cents and we will send a regular quart can, charges prepaid, to any express 
point in the United States. 


Upon request, we will gladly send an interesting booklet about JAP-A-LAC, 
and a color card showing the different shades. To expedite reply, 
please address : 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Makers of High-Grade Varnishes for all purposes 


Dept. L-1028 Williamson Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Do not accept 

a substitute — 
See that the 
trade-mark 
*‘JAP-A-LAC ’’ 
is on the label. 
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BREAD 
MAKER 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
‘in Three Minutes. 


\A The hands do 
not touch the 













Simple, Easy, Sanitary—does away with hand 
kneading and makes Better Bread. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition 1904. 
Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 


Booklet A Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Giicents 


Will You Spend 1 %4 Cents a Meal to 
Cut Your Kitchen Work in Two? 


You can save your strength — do the baking — prepare the 
meals and “ clear up "’ in half the usual time if you use the 


New Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


The cabinet will cost you 144 cents a meal the first year. 
After that nothing, and it lasts a lifetime. 

It will give you mure time out of the kitchen. 
Puts everything needed in cooking at the fingers’ ends. 
Indispensable in a well ordered kitchen. Costs 25 to 40 
per cent. less than other makes. 


Solid Oak. Shipped on approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Freight prepaid 
—— ¢ Mississippi River and north of Tennessee 
and that far to points beyond. payments 
if desired. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue “ Kitchen System "’ mailed free. 








Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


World's greatest makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 





BRO-MAN-GELON 


shies ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


t R> Stern & 
Saalberg Co. 
M’f'rs. N. Y. 


“OUF Rot 

R GRO 
Clever 
Booklet Free! 
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Every-day Mishaps in Cooking 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 








AY I venture to suggest, 
especially to the new house- 
wife who has just entered 
upon the responsibilities of house- 
keeping, that most recipes are written 
accurately by experts after they have 
been tried several times, so it is better 
to follow them exactly. This suggestion comes 
from my own experience and observation as a 
teacher. Nine out of ten mishaps, or failures, 
are due almost entirely to a lack of mixing, and 
change of the recipe, or from failure to observe 
the proper heat. A cupful means a half pint, 
level ; a teaspoonful means just what it says, a level 
tenspecniul: half a teaspoonful means exactly one- 
half of this level teaspoonful. Careless measuring 
of salt will make a dish so unpleasant that it is 
practically useless. 
Eggs are usually given by count. When, how- 
ever, the recipe is to be divided weigh the given 
number of eggs and take one-half their weight. 


Sours ARE CLoupy when they are boiled too 
rapidly, or when they are pushed so far back on the 
stove that the liquid goes below 180° Fahrenheit, at 
which point they should cook from the beginning to 
the end. 


WHEN THE ORDINARY STOCK 1S THIN and 
watery it has not been cooked sufficiently long, or 


| too much water has been used in the beginning. 


WHEN BOILED MEAT IS TOUGH AND Dry it has 
been boiled rapidly, not cooked, as it should be, 
below the boiling point. 


WHEN MEAT SouP HAS A STRONG, unpalatable 
flavor it has not been neatly skimmed from the fat 
or suet. 


WHEN CABBAGE THROWS OFF AN ODOR, loses 
its color, and is rather strong, it has not been put 
over to cook in boiling water, or the kettle in which 
it was cooked has been covered. 


ALL VEGETABLES, with the exception of pota- 
toes, should be cooked in uncovered vessels. 


ox 


Divipep Recipes FAIL because they are not 
accurately divided. 

Where a recipe calls for acupful anda half of flour 
take one-half of a cupful and one-half of a half cup; 
do not risk guessing at three-quarters of a cup, 
unless you have a marked and divided cup. 


CORNBREADS ARE HEAVY when sweet milk is 
substituted for sour, and the soda is not changed to 
baking powder. 


SPONGE CAKE HAS HEAvy STREAKS near the 
bottom when the stove has been jarred, or the door 
of the stove slammed soon after the cake has been 
put in the oven; or, sometimes, a large kettle of 
cold water on top of the stove will cause a rupture 
of the air cells by chilling the stove too quickly. 
This is also true of cakes containing butter. 


ANGELS’ FooD AND SUNSHINE CAKE are coarse 


| and dry if they have not been carefully and thor- 


| oughly mixed. 


Both of these cakes should be baked 


| in a very slow oven, about 240° Fahrenheit. 





Fruit CAKE 1S RATHER LIGHT IN COLOR when 
it has not been cooked sufficiently long or when it 
has been cooked too fast at first. It should either 
be steamed three hours and baked one hour, or be 
baked slowly for four hours. 


Pies Lose THEIR JUICES in the oven when the 
upper and under crusts are not well fastened 
together. Usea wide-rimmed dish; brush the edge 
of the under crust with water or white of egg before 
placing the upper crust. Then press the paste 
together on the inner edge of the rim, but loosen it 
from the outer edge of the dish. To be more 
explicit, if the under crust fastens itself to the dish 
the upper crust, in swelling, separates from it, and 
the juices escape. 

All pastry should be baked in a hot oven. 


ox 


Tue Hottest PART OF THE OVEN. The 
question often arises as to which is the hottest part 
of the oven. ‘‘ Where shall we bake pastry and 
cakes — on the grates, or on the floor of the oven?” 
This depends largely upon the stove. If it is a 
gas stove they should be baked on the grate, and, 
perhaps, one burner turned out after the oven has 
been thoroughly heated. In a coal oven the great- 
est heat is near the firebox and on the floor of the 
oven at the opposite side. The middle of the oven, 
on the grate, is the choice baking place for cakes. 

Meats should go near the firebox; pies away 
from the firebox. 


BAKING POWDER OR SopDA BIscuitTs, gems, 
articles containing baking powder, need a very hot 
oven, and should be baked on the bottom before they 
are browned on the top. 


CAKES SPLIT IN THE CENTRE and burst open 
when they have been baked too quickly on top. 


Por-Overs depend for their lightness entirely 
upon the heat of the oven, and must be baked 
quickly with the greater heat underneath, to drive 


| them up, as it were. Pop-overs are often sodden 


when the batter is too thick, or when they have 
not been sufficiently mixed. 


Wuen One Buys Goop CorFFEE properly 
browned and ground, and then the infusion is not 


| satisfactory, in nine out of ten cases the coffee has 








has not been freshly boiled when 
poured over the coffee, or the water 
may have been lukewarm. It is bet- 
ter to start with perfectly cold water 
than with water not boiling-hot. If 
coffee is made in the old-fashioned 
tin, by courtesy called a “‘ coffee-pot,’’ it should be 
mixed first with cold water, then covered with boil- 
ing water and brought slowly to the boiling point. 
As soon as it actually boils stand it aside fora 
moment to settle, and drain it off into another pot. 
A five minutes’ rest on the grounds will ruin the 
best decoction ever made. If coffee is made after 


been boiled too long, or the water 


the French fashion, by percolation, the water must | 


be freshly boiled, the coffee finely ground, and it 
must be used as soon as made. 


ox 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING SEPARATES when too 
much salt has been added to the yolks of the eggs, 
or when the oil is added too fast at first, or when the 
ingredients are warm. 


Wuirtes or EaGs FAIL To BEAT StiFF if they 
are not perfectly cold, or if they are too fresh. 


Friep Foops, as croquettes and oysters, are 
greasy because the fat has not been sufficiently hot 
to coagulate quickly the outside covering. All 
foods of this kind should be dipped in egg and 
breadcrumbs before frying. 


CREAM WILL NOT WHIP unless it is very cold 


and at least thirty-six hours old. 


Dry BorLeD RICE is the result of a rapid boiling 
and careful draining. Like potatoes, rice is richin 
starch; if boiled over-time, just a moment too long, 
it absorbs water and becomes heavy and sodden; 
from ten to fifteen minutes is sufficiently long to 
boil rice. After draining, pour over a cupful of 
cold water and stand the sieve on a plate ina warm 
oven until the rice is dry. 


OMELETS ARE TOUGH when milk is added to the 
eggs instead of water, or when tle eggs have been 
beaten until very light. Salt should be sprinkled 
over the omelet after it is partly done. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD should be as light as 
white bread; if it is not too much flour has been 
added, or it has been kneaded a third time. 


BREAD MADE WITH COMPRESSED YEAST should 
be sponged in the morning; if allowed to remain 
over night, unless a very small quantity of yeast is 
used, it will be heavy: in other words, the yeast 
outgrows itself and dies. 


BREAD MADE FROM Dry YEAST CAKES must be 
sponged at night; otherwise it will be heavy. With 
compressed cakes it is best to make a dough at first 
and give it a thorough kneading. With dry yeast 
cakes the best results are obtained from a sponge, 
then a thorough kneading when this is light, and the 
dough put at once in the pans. 


ar 


FONDANT Fairs “to CoMe”’ when the syrup 
has not been boiled sufficiently long or the stirring 
begins before the fondantiscool. Thesyrup grains 
because there has been motion during the boiling. 
A saltspoonful of cream of tartar, or double the 
amount of lemon juice, will prevent this mishap. 


PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM SOFTENS and 
becomes liquid because the pineapple contains a 
ferment which digests the gelatine. When using 
pineapples with gelatine and milk the mixture must 
be made cold at once and used within two hours. 


BREAD LOAF CAKE—that is, cake made by add- 
ing eggs, butter and sugar to bread sponge—is heavy 
and coarse when it has not been sufficiently mixed, 
or the mixture has been covered in too warm a place, 
or it has been put aside too long before baking. 
About one hour and a halt is quite long enough for 
the second standing. 


BATTER PUDDINGS ARE SoGGy and heavy when 


they contain too little flour, or when the baking | 


powder has been mixed with the flour and this 
added to the milk and egg some time before the 
pudding has been baked. 


WHEN CAKES ARE SAGGy inthe middle they are 
not sufficiently baked. The centre of the cake is 
the last part to bake. Before removinga cake from 
the oven touch it lightly in the centre; if the finger 
makes an imprint the cake is - done; if it springs 
back and does not “‘ tick”’ or “‘ sing’’ it is done. 


SAUCES OR GRAVIES have a layer of fat on top | 


when more fat is used than can be held in suspen- 


sion by the flour, or the thickening of the sauces. 


Use a level tablespoonful of fat to each level table- 
spoonful of flour. One gill—half a cupful — of 
liquid is the proper proportion to this amount. 


To PREVENT MILK FROM SEPARATING when 
added to vegetable soups, as tomato and asparagus, 
heat it in a separate vessel; add to it the thickening, 
and mix it with the vegetable material at serving- 
time; a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda added to the tomatoes will also prevent the 
curdling. 


MANY MISHAPS OccUR from a lack of fore- | 
Do not begin to make a dish until you | 


thought. 
have carefully read over the recipe, collected all the 
ingredients, and fixed the fire. 
a time. Make haste without hurrying. Cakes, 
pastry and such delicate dishes should be made 
when there is no other cooking going on in the 
kitchen. Give them your whole time. 










Do one thing at | 


| 


CHEESE 


S SOLID food it possesses suf- 
ficient nutritive value to be 
a meal in itself, while its 
piquant taste and delicate flavor 
make it a delicious dainty. And 
the form in which it is prepared 
lends itself to so many different 
ways of serving that a jar of 
MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese pro- 
vides a whole feast of delightful 
tid-bits. You can’t know what a 
real delicacy cheese is until you’ve 
tried MacLaren’s Imperial. 


Sold in opal jars at all grocers; prices from 
10 cents up. It never becomes hard or dry. 
A. F. MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 

Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 











BURNHAM*MORRILL Co's 


UNLIKE 


OTHER 








UR chowder is different because of its excellence in taste 

and ingredients. Served on Pullman Buffet Cars, used 
in thousands of American homes. Grocers sell it. If you 
can't get it, send your dealer's name. A sample can sent 
postpaid, 10 cts. Booklet sent free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 8 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 








FROM CALIFORNIA 


HAVE you ever eaten California Ripe Olives? If 
not a new pleasure awaits you. Nature’s per- 
fect fruit-meat, possessing three times the food value 


of animal flesh. Easily digested. Rich in health- 

ng properties and vastly superior to green olives 
es: they contain their full capacity of vitalizing 
olive oil. Appetizing and delicious. Indispensable 
when entertaining —‘‘ Something New"’ to most peo- 
ple. Prolong life by eating freely of our Ripe Olives 
and pure Olive Oil. We will send a liberal sample of 
our Ripe Olives to any one in the United States or 
Canada sending us 15 cents to pay postage and pack- 
ing, or we will deliver our products prepaid at the 
regular retail prices. 


2 qts. Ripe Olives, prepaid, for a = 
2 qts. Pure Olive Oil, “ 


AMERICAN OLIVE CO, Dept 6, Las Angeles, California 
walt PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


If you are going to decorate your house send to me at once 
for samples. y prices are lowest. State the class of goods 


you want for each room. A. C. BIDWELL, BUFFALO. Wi. ¥. 
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NY ONE CAN BEAUTIFY THEIR HOME— 

make all Interior Woodwork, Floors and 

Furniture new — by using these two new prepara- 

tions Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish Remover and Ad-el-ite One-Coat Dull Finish, which 

produce the only modern and up-to-date finish that wi// not scratch of mar, and which 

make a permanent color that does not wear off or fade. When used on hardwood floors, 

no wax is required. Never put any kind of new finish over an old finish. The removing 

of the old finish is absolutely necessary, whether enamels, varnish, stain, or any other 
finish, is used, if a satisfactory, smooth, new finish is to be obtained. 

AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER instantly takes off all old paint, varnish, 
enamels, wax and shellac from wood or metal. It works like magic. Apply with a brush — 
wipe with arag—the old finish comes off with it clean to the wood—no odor, no stain, no injury 
to the hands or finest fabrics. Does not injure the grain of the wood nor evaporate from the 
wood before the work is finished. It will penetrate any number of coats and quickly dissolve 





SAMPLES Send us the name of your dealer and 10 


cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will 

send you a free sample of Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish Remover, 
also wood panels showing exact colors of One-Coat Dull 
Finishes. Best dealers everywhere sell AD-EL-ITE 
products. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, and 








Paint and 
Varnish Remover 


and AD-EL-ITE 


Qne-Coat Dull Finish 


Taking off OLD finish (PATENT PENDING) 


—— 


with Ad-el-ite Paint Make Old Furniture, Floors, Putting on NEW Ad-el-ite 
and Varnish Remover Picture Frames and All Woodwork New One-Coat Dull Finish 


the old paint and varnish, so that they can 

be removed in a few moments. The cost of 

Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish Remover is small in compani- 

son to its splendid results, or in comparison to the old way of scraping or burning off old finish. 


Finish. 


AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISH is a Mission Finish, sometimes called a Flemish 


It penetrates and stains the wood itself, making a permanent color that w#// not 


mar, scratch or wear off —the fault of varnish and varnish stains. It produces a beau- 
tiful, velvety, dull lustre. It dyes ‘he wood and produces a finish at the same time. It 
requires but one coat and can be applied by any one. If a bright gloss finish is desired, 
varnish can be used over it, and the same beautiful coloring produced by the dyeing or 
staining of the wood stillremains. One-Coat Dull Finish is made in many colors —the most 
modern and popular —and is rapidly taking the place of the old method of finishing with 
varnish or varnish stains. Among other colors, we make these shades: Black Flemish Oak, 
Brown Flemish Oak, Bog Oak, Light, Medium, Dark Weathered Oak, and Fumed Oak. 


FOR ILLUSTRATION—Any old piece of furniture, which has been put away in the garret because so worn and scratched that it no longer looks well, can 
be restored to its former beauty and value, by removing the old finish with AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish Remover and applying AD-EL-ITE One- 
Coat Dull Finish. This can be done in a few minutes at a trifling cost. The interior woodwork of a house can be changed by the same method. 


ALL AD-EL-ITE PREPARATIONS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE ST.LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 





FREE Our new booklet tells you what you can do with 
Ad-el-ite Specialties—- how you can do it— how 
much it will cost—besides containing many valuable hints on 
decorating every room in your home. This book 
makes it easy for any one to refinish and decorate in 
artistic taste at a small outlay of money. An extremely 
interesting and practical booklet— worth many dollars to 





do not accept any ‘‘ just-as-good’’ substitutes. Dept. D, CHICAGO, ILL. any woman with a home. 























tells you how to decorate your home. 

@ The ideas suggested are correct and will fit 
your pocket-book---be it fat or lean. 

@ Use 




















ALFRED PEATS 
“PRIZE” WALL PAPER 


to carry out the suggestions. 

@ "Everybody knows Peats." 

@ Ask our Local Agent to show you samples. 
@ Send 2c stamp for Booklet No. 60. 

@ Address nearest office. 


ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


WANTED: --- Decorators < d Paper Hangers, to 
sell our papers. Write now for exclusive territory. 















































Lena. 


fully selected, picked over and washed; the finest Tomatoes, 
from Indiana — noted for Tomatoes; 
and delicious Indiana Pork. 


and the right proportions — and 
save the housewife the trouble of 
preparing them. 








Whose are these? asked 





Van Camp’s, of course, I’d 


know that with my eyes shut, 
says Hans. 





That’s what everyone says, who has once enjoyed the 


delicious flavor found only in Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce. 





It is the nutty, solid quality of the Beans, the rich, 


savory flavor of the Tomato, the sweet, subtle delicacy of 
the Pork—and the way these are combined—that account 
for the superiority of Van Camp’s. 


Van Camp’s are made of the best Michigan Beans, care- 


Van Camp’s have the quality 


Only Van Camp’s have 
the real Boston flavor. 


Order from your grocer. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Shears 
that Stay 
Tight 
ama 
Sharp 


This screw and nut used 
on Keen Kutter Shears is 
a wonderful little invention. 
Having two threads running 
oppositely, it cannot possi- 
bly work loose, but keeps 
the blades always in proper 


conjunction, and insures 
SS clean cutting. 


KEEN 
UITER 


Shears and Scissors . 


are made of the very finest cutlery steel. They 
hold their edge and keep true. Keen Kutter 
cutiery was awarded the Grand Prize at the 
World’s Fair. Next time you buy a pair of 
shears or scissors be sure to ask for Keen Kut- 
ter. Learn what a difference there is between 
Keen Kutter and the ordinary kinds. 








Made in all sizes and shapes — 
for every use. A complete line of 
cutlery is sold under the Keen Kutter 
trademark. Keen Kutter Pocket 
Knives, for men and women, are 
the best made. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
298 Broadway, New York 














ROOKWOOD 


Is the Best Gift 
because no piece is ever duplicated, and 
the piece you have is an original — there is 
no other like it in the world. 
Have You Seen the New 


with its exquisite col- 
Rookwoo % orings in soft shades 
of gray, pink, blue, green and yellow? 


Send for “ The Rookwood Book” 


which shows many of the latest and most exquisite 
pieces, superbly illustrated in colors and explains 
how to order Rookwood by mail. 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 
Two Grand Prizes St. Louis 1904 


This mark 
is impressed in 
every piece 


and there 
is no Rockwood 
without it. 


Sold by leading dealers. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
1 Rookwood Place 

















Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 
4 
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In and After Business Hours 


By Judith Lloyde 


ORK was piled 





upeverywhere! 

Some of it nice, 
clean, finished work, but 
most of it to be put into 
harness. There was 
such a big pile of it that 
it was exhilarating, and 
I couldn’t believe that 
there could be a spot in 
the world that wasn’t 
filled up with work, 
when Mary Jane came 








** Because I have 
been there,’’ said I. 
**Tf I hadn’t how could 
I understand? or why 
should you ask me? 
Would you trust your- 
self in a sailboat with 
some one who had 
always lived on a 
prairie ?”’ 

‘* Well, I just guess 
not,’’ said my little 
friend firmly. 








into the room. And 
that made things look 
wonderfully different. I may as well say in the 
beginning that I valued Mary Jane’s friendship 
extremely. She was the most genuine, young and 
foolish person I had ever seen. Youth and foolish- 
ness just stuck out everywhere from her. Her head 
on the outside was so covered with bows that there 
was no possible room left to doubt that the inside 
was occupied in the same way. Shecame in witha 
rustle and sat down with a jerk. 

‘Well, Mary Jane,” said I, 
to-day?” 

**T am all right, I suppose,’’ said Mary Jane, 
with a little droop to her lip, ‘‘ but I have got an 
awful Jot of trouble. Do you think you could tell 
me something ?’”’ 

Now I may just as well say that I was immensely 
flattered at having as thoroughly modern and self- 
equipped a young person as Mary Jane come to talk 
to me, and at the same time there was no doubt in 
my mind that the bond between her confidence and 
me arose from the fact that she felt in me more or 
less of a fellow-sinner. Sol said: 

** Tell me all about it.” 

‘* Well, you see,’’ said Mary Jane, giving a poke 
to her Pompadour, which rose half an inch higher on 
the left side —** you see it’s this way. 


** how are you 


I am only 
getting seven dollars a week and the other girls 
down in our office are getting seven-fifty and eight 
dollars, and ‘tain’t fair. A party has told me that 
I am worth more.’’ 

The situation seemed to lie in a nutshell. 

‘* Who was the party ?’’ I said. 

** My gentleman friend,’’ said Mary Jane. 

I thought that, but I didn’t say so. 


** Now, Mary Jane,” said I, ‘* what in the world 
does he know about your work or the work of the 
other girls in this establishment ? So let’s put that 
out of the question, and then I will speak to you 
about this particular ‘ party’ or ‘ gentleman friend’ 
in a few minutes; but just let me tell you one thing 
right here. Everybody is paid exactly what he or 
she is worth in the long run. Some people may 
have to run a little farther than others, but in the 
end they’ll get it, and if they are not good and 
strong enough, and haven’t wind enough in them to 
run the long race, why, they are not worth the 
money; that’s all. Now that’s the way it is in 
sport, and it’s pretty much the same in business.” 

Mary Jane tossed her head and said, ‘*‘ I’m no 
horse.”’ 

** No,’’ said I, ** you are not, but there are good 
qualities in horses that it doesn’t do any of us harm 
to imitate, and one of them is just that point: that 
the best race goes to the best horse.’’ 

Mary Jane looked rebellious, gave her Pompadour 
a jerk, and said: ‘* I can work as good as any one.’’ 

** No doubt,’ I said, ‘‘ when you know how. 
Now it seems to me a very foolish thing in a girl 
who must have as good intelligence as you have, and 
such a nice, wholesome nature to grow good intel- 
ligence out of, not to have enough sense to know 
that yon cannot begin to makea plant grow from the 
top down. For instance, if you study music, or if 
you study art, why, you study for years before you 
grow what is known as technique.’’ 

** What’s that ?’’ said Mary Jane. 

** Well,” I said, ‘* that is finish, polish, tact.’’ 

** See here, what do you mean by those fancy-knit 
names ?’’ 

‘* Well, now, just let’s take one at a time, Mary 
Jane. For instance, tact. Now that is one of the 
greatest helps in the world to a working-girl, and 
I think perhaps I can tell you what it means. 
‘Tact’ means polite eyes, attentive ears and a 
careful mouth, mixed thoroughly with a large 
amount of good common-serise and an equal pro- 
portion of humor. Now don’t you think you have 
got stowed away in cracks and corners of your nice 
young person just such things as those ? — because if 
you have get them right out and put them in the 


| sun, and you'll see if you don’t get eight-fifty a 


week. But let’s go back for a moment and talk 
about that ‘ party’— your ‘ gentleman friend.’ 
Now I don’t believe any person can be two things 
at the same time. Do you?” 

** Yes, I do,’’ said Mary Jane determinedly, with 
another poke at her Pompadour. 

** Well, now, let’s see,’ sail I. ‘* Your father, 
for instance, can you see him as your mother’s 
* gentleman friend’ ?”’ 

** My, no!”’ said Mary .Jane, surprised. 

I said, ** There it is: that’s it. Your father’s a 
gentleman, isn’t he ?—and then, first and last and 
through it all, he’s your friend. And that is a 
mighty big thing to be, girl.’’ 


Mary Jane looked thoughtful, and then said: 

** "Talk straight out to me, I am no baby; don’t 
preach, just talk. What’s wrong with my having a 
* gentleman friend’ ?” 

“Wrong? Nothing—except, perhaps, calling 
him a ‘ gentleman friend.’ Why not just plain 
‘friend’? You know that needn’t spoil the fun.” 

Mary Jane looked at me with twinkling eyes, and 
said: ‘* How do you know?”’ 


‘* Then I am glad we 
agree on that point. 
It has always seemed strange to me that so many 
people feel themselves equally fitted to give free 
advice to working-girls, when, as a matter of fact, 
they have never experienced a real working-day in 
their lives. By ‘ working-day’ I mean to be em- 
ployed in a large concern. These same good 
people also do not realize the very short space of 
time allowed all you girls for play, and how you 
have to crowd your play hours into a short time, 
and very often under circumstances not of your 
own choosing, and, more’s the pity, under circum- 
stances tliat are often very much against you, so far 
as the world and Madam Grundy go. It is really 
‘up to every working-girl’ to be her own chap- 
eron. Now, Mary Jane, you will have to be a 
clever young person to fit yourself into two places 
in the world, because you must be one person while 
at play, and quite another one when at work. It 
never does to mix the two; it is as hopeless as 
mixing lemon and milk.’’ 
‘* Well, Mrs. Judy, I want to make some more 
money. How can I do it?” 
** For clothes ?’”’ 
‘* Well, yes,’ said Mary Jane honestly. 
you know anything I can do?”’ 
** Yes, lots of things.” 
** What?” 
‘* Bake bread.”’ 
‘* Bake bread?’’ said Mary Jane, surprise and 
disgust in her tone. 
‘Why not? You eat it, don’t you?—and most 
everybody else you know does, too.’’ 
** What do you mean, Mrs. Judy?”’ 
** Don’t you live in a small town, and have they 
got lots and lots of bakers out there, and confec- 
tioners? And don’t people sometimes give a party, 


ay Do 


and aren’t there little children living around where | 
Perhaps now and then there is an old 


you are? 
lady, and somebody gets sick. Wherever you go 
there are people and stomachs, and they all need 
bread. If I were you I’d ask my mother to teach 
me how to make and bake cakes and hot biscuits, 
and light, dry breads for sick people, and all that 
sort of thing. I don’t know anything about it 
myself, but if you go into a matter and look it up 
you can easily find out. And then begin at home 
and take little orders, and see what you can do.’’ 


She was such a nice iittle young thing of youth 
and foolishness, and who would have her otherwise ? 
The harder she was thrown down the higher she 
bounced afterward. And ‘‘ bread’’ and taking 
away her ‘*‘ gentleman friend’’ hadn’t in the least 
discouraged or upset her. 

‘* There’s something else’’—and Mary Jane 
fidgeted —‘‘ it’s the evenings—after ‘ hours.’ I 
want to play then.’’ 

** With gentleman friends ?’’ 

Mary Jane smiled consciously 
ashamed.’’ 

** There’s no reason why you should be. It’s 
only natural to want to play, and it’s what you 
need and should take a tonic for if it doesn’t come 
spontaneously to you.” 

Mary Jane cocked her eyes at me suspiciously. 
** Honest ?’’ . 

** Sure,”’ said I. 

The big bows on her head quivered like a dog’s 
ears, and she leaned over to me, speaking quickly, 
jerkily, to get it out before she would be sorry. 

** Tell me, would you go with a friend to dinner 
and the theatre if you was me? My folks are so 
particular, and ma says I hadn’t ought to go when 
I work all day long. She says I need sleep,’’ and 
Mary Jane sniffed and lifted her Pompadour up 
with her pencil. 

This was no time to sit on the fence. If I fell 
now in Mary Jane’s estimation my fall would be 
worse than Humpty-Dumpty’s. And then I could 
never be of help to Mary Jane again! I looked her 
squarely in the eye. 

‘* Mary Jane,’’ I said, ‘‘ there will be plenty of 
time to sleep when you are old.’’ 

Mary Jane grinned sympathetically, and in that 
grin she gave me her honest confidence. 

** Listen a minute,”’ I said. 
lecture. Don’t be afraid. 
that sort of moral elocution. There’s one thing to 
remember. When you work you want to work well 
and teach yourself to work better. Remember 
always that ‘ play’ is to work what healthy exercise 
is to our every-day life. You require it and should 
have it, but when you overdo it — why, then you 
injure your work and spoil your pleasure in play. 
Work and play, when sensibly adjusted, form a 
most friendly partnership. It’s only when one or 
the other is over-greedy that the trouble begins.’’ 

I stopped and peeped at Mary Jane. She was too 
smart to show she was listening with any degree of 
appreciation. A pause, then: 

** TI wish,’’ said Mary Jane, ‘‘ I could catch up to 
talk like that!”’ 

And then we looked at each other and laughed 
together in thorough, good understanding. The 
clock struck one and Mary Jane left me. And work 
came in at the door as Mary Jane’s Pompadour 
went out. 


** Yes, I’m not 


‘*T am not going to 
I never could learn 











Beautiful Home 
Decorations 


with economy and best results, by anyone, with 
GERSTENDORFER BROS.’ ready-for-use prep- 
arations for Gilding, Enameling and Staining. 


“Our 
Favorite’’ 
Gold Enamel 


looks and wears 
like Gold on 
Frames, Furni- 
ture, etc. Can be 
washed without 
tarnishing. Un- 
limited decorative 
possibilities. Simple to apply. 

















25c and 50c a box. 
92 in all colors, produces a 
“Star Enamel” fastitu 


beautiful china-like sur- 
face. Durable and washable. Put on easily. %4 
P pt. can, 20e — and 
larger sizes. 


**Sapolin ”’ 
Floor Stain 


One coat applied 
by the most inex- 
perienced, gives 
the desired polish 
and color of hard- 
wood over floors 
and other wood- 
work. ‘pint can, 
25c—and larger 
sizes. 


*“Star’’ Bath Tub Enamel] St#n¢s bot and 


pt. can, 40e — and larger sizes. ce Fe 
**Sapolin”’ 
Aluminum 
Enamel 


gives unsightly 
pipes, boilers, 
etc., a bright, 
smooth, untar- 
nishable silver 
finish. Used in or 
outdoors. Simply 
brush it on. 
% pt. can, 20¢e— 
and larger sizes. 
Also makers of ‘ Sapolin’’ Varnish Stains, ‘‘ Sapolin”’ 
Stove Pipe Enamel, ‘‘Star’’ Bronze Powders, etc. 


Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours,write us. 


FREE: Color-Cards and ‘‘ Sapolin”’ Hints 


Suggestions and practical ideas for decorating any- 
thing around the house at little cost. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept.6 235-5 E, 42d St., New York 









































Artistic Carpet 


You can’t buy carpet at any price that 
will furnish your home more artistic- 
ally than Cordemon Carpet. It gives 
an air of distinction and refinement; 
is in perfect harmony with the present 
stvle of simple interior decoration. 

Cordemon Carpet is more durable than any 
other carpets (even Brussels or Wilton); and it 

costs half as much as any other durable carpet 


Two kinds of Cordemon— Cotton and Wool. 
Each can be worn on both sides, and is made in 
a large variety of plain and durable colors. 
Ask yous dealer for Cordemon Carpet. 
If he hasn't it, write us the size and 
color of your room, and we'll send 
you book and samples free 
and see that you get Corde- 
mon carpet. 


Morris & Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 


Red Triangle tag 
on every roll. 

















“Old Hickory” ¢q 
Spindle Back Chair) - 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
use ever sold at this remarkably low 

ice. Will stand all sorts of weather. 

lidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 
Seat 18 ins. long. 16 ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of 
Miss. River. 120 other styles of 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., $1.50 
up. Besureto get the ‘* Old Hick- 
ory '* Furniture and see that our 
trade-mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
remit directtous. Ask for new 48- 

ge illustrated catalogue and our 
Bpecial Introductory ‘ 







THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
14 Cherry St, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


“ The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” | 
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-Lacqueret Will 
eautify Your Home 


eS 1 
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% It will Quickly Give Old Furniture, 


sD Floors and Woodwork a Finish 
and Brilliancy Equal to New— 
Anyone Can Apply It. 


You will be surprised to see how you can 
brighten up your old furniture, and make it 
look as good as new. Lacqueret removes all 
scratches and other marks of age and wear and 


gives new life and lustre to everything made of wood. 


Lacqueret will not settle and leave a thick, muddy 
deposit at the bottom of the can, consequently it 
does not show brush marks or laps, but gives a 


perfectly smooth and even finish. 


It is positively the best floor finish made 
It dries in a night and wears like rawhide 


Lacqueret is made only by Standard Varnish Works, the 
largest varnish makers in the world, and the original manufac- 
turers of lacquers in the United States. It is sold in convenient 
packages ready for use, in Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Cherry, Walnut, Rosewood, Rich Red, Moss Green and “ Clear.” 


Lacqueret is transparent, non-fading, brilliant 
and durable. It is superior to anything on the 
market for refinishing woodwork and giving it a 
brilliancy which is absolutely equal to new. 
Lacqueret is being used in thousands of 
American homes and is giving universal satis- gis, pints and halt 


faction. If you want to brighten up your PGsPgipialey terse 


above. Demand this 


home at small expense, use Lacqueret. package and accept no 
substitute. Larger pack- 
ages are put up in square 


Lacqueret is for sale by all dealers. sealed cans only. 


Ask your dealer or drop us a postal, for color card and 
instructive booklet, “‘“THre Dainty Decorator,” which is full 
of useful hints for home decoration. Or, send 10 cents for 
sample can, stating color wanted, which will be forwarded at 
once by mail, prepaid. Address, 

STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 


LACQUERET DEPT. A 25, 
New York. Chicago. London, England. 
OR CANADIAN BRANCH: 
INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., Ltd., 
Write Nearest Office. Lacqueret Dept. A 25. TORONTO, CANADA, 
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AND THE FOUR 
CHILDREN OF 
A PHYSICIAN 
RAISED UPON IT 


oF cintateatntineineneihtatncitiitatatimnmmnatiall 


Thousands of 
doctors prescribe 
it in preference 
to anything else. 


One says: 


‘Iam using Eskay’s 
Food in my own family 
and have found its 
effects wonderful ; also 
in general practice 
where infants have 
thrived on nothing else 
except Eskay’s Food. 
I cannot speak too 
highly of it.”’ 


Another says : 


“I must confess that 
in this case of my own 
child, I could not by 
the most painstaking 
efforts make or pre- 
scribe a food that 
agreed with her as well 
as the Eskay’s Food.”’ 


No stronger 
proof of the su- 
periority of 
Eskay’s Food 

over every other food for infants can be 
submitted than the actual experience of 
physicians with Eskay’s Food. 

PREE — Our splendid book “ How to Care for the Baby "’ 
and a generous sample of ** Eskay's Food."’ Write today. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This label in every suit. 
Look for it. 


FOR BOYS 
Ages 
8 to 17 Years 


A_ suit built 
like a fort- 


a ress. Every 
NOUBLE SEAT point thor- 
‘a oughly rein- 
—_ forced. Will 

7 _— 
“Weg wear twice 


as long as 
ihe usual 
suit and 
rarely needs 
mending. 


Very stylish suit. 


Price $5.00 


Anywhere in the U. S. 
It is made in a variety of 
attractive ALL WOOL fab- 
rics, tested for strength and 
wear. All seams are taped 
and sewn with silk twice 
over. Seats and knees are 
double cloth thickness. All 
reinforcing on the inside. 
Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. Send for new 

Spring catalogue and give 

your dealer’s name. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. 
20-22 Waverly Place, New York 





Wholesale Only 

























































THE smartest suits for “him” 

and for his big brother have 
a label sewn into each garment 
bearing this name: 





When youbuy “his” clothes, 
and want the most of style an 
distinction, the most of quality 
and wear, the best of trimmings 
and linings, the most thorough 
finish, it will pay to look 
for this label, which stands for 
all that is best in boys’ cloth- 
ing, no matter what the price. 


Spring styles are now dis- 
played by leading clothiers 
and department stores every- 
where. 

“He” will be interested, 
and so will you, in our hand- 
some booklet “SAMPECK 
STYLES,” the authority on 
correct dress for boys 244 to 
20 years. A copy mailed, 
free to you on request. 











SAMUEL W. PECK 
306" “BOT BROADWAY 
NEw .Yor«K 




















OODLAWN 
Y¥ INCVBATORS 


“* 20 years ahead of all others."’ Built by practical 
Itry raisers. Give results that mean Big in Poul 

. Don’t buy until you investigate this wonderful machine. 

Write to-day for catalog ““ H,"" WOODLAWN POULTRY FARM 


| of entertainment. 


EASTER PLEASURES | ff 


FOR CHILDREN 





What Some Primary Teachers Did 


HE public schools of our city do not prescribe 
T Easter exercises, but the little folks are quite 

full of the subject of Easter eggs, rabbits, etc., 
and we like to do something for them in the way of 
a surprise, so we deem it no loss of time in the 
primary department of our school to devote half an 
hour a few days before Easter to some simple form 
Last year we congratulated our- 
selves upon the success of the undertaking, which 
we judged by the pleasure it gave the children. 


| Their bright eyes and merry faces were a picture 
| which amply repaid us for the cost, time and labor 
| we gave to it. 


In the room there are three hundred children from 
seven to ten years of age, and six teachers. A few 
days before the occasion the teachers set to work to 
make a small paper basket —such as are made in 
the kindergartens —for each child. When the bas- 
kets were finished a quantity of paper ‘‘ grass ’’ was 


| made by cutting green tissue paper into narrow 


strips. With this the baskets were lined. Then we 
bought candy eggs and put one large and several 
small eggs ineach basket. These baskets were then 
placed on grass-covered trays. 

At the appointed time the children were all sent 
into the yard for a recess. While they were gone 
the platform was arranged. ‘Two boys outside the 
school had loaned us two live rabbits, one white, the 
other a Belgian. ‘These were tied by long ribbons 
so as to allow freedom. Cabbage leaves and grass 
were sprinkled over the platform, and the rabbits 
made themselves perfectly at home. The trays con- 
taining the baskets were placed on the step of the 
platform, and it all looked quite pretty. 

When the children marched in from recess they 
spied the rabbits nibbling away, and their eyes 
began to grow and their mouths to stretch. The 


teachers allowed them to look and to laugh, and | 


then told them how the Bunnies 
school to see them and had brought each one of 
them a pretty Easter present. And still their 


| wonder grew. 
The teachers then passed the trays around and | 
each child was allowed to take the basket he or she | 


| the teachers only twenty-five cents apiece. 


liked best. Some baskets were blue, some pink, 
others yellow and others white. 


What a happy time they did have! And it cost 


— GEORGIE OLIVER. 
or 
‘Confetti Eggs for the Children 


BEGAN to save egg shells last year early in | 


the winter, and by Easter week I had one 
hundred and eighty ready. ‘These were saved by 
making a hole in the small end of each shell and 
shaking out the egg. Then the shells were carefully 
rinsed. They were dyed, stained and painted ina 
variety of colors. Cocoa cans were used to hold the 
dyes, which were made by pouring boiling water 
over red, yellow, blue or green cambric. Into the 
colors thus obtained the egg shells were dropped 
and allowed to remain until the desired tint or 
shade was obtained. Other shells were stained by 
wrapping them in moistened colored paper, and very 
pretty effects were secured by using paper upon 
which plaids and checks were printed. An unlim- 











ited variety of designs were made by using water- | 


colors. 
gilding the shells and then dropping them into blue 
dye. 
The shells were then filled with confetti, anda bit 
of tissue paper pasted over each opening. 

They were then taken to a kindergarten of about 
sixty children and played with in various ways. 
They were rolled outdoors, also hidden about the 
kindergarten, and when found placed in a large 
straw nest, which had been prepared for them in 
the centre of the room. 

The prettiest sight, and -the greatest fun for the 


| children, was the tossing of the egg shells to the 


| dles. 


ceiling and letting the confetti shower down upon 
them. As the children were tossing the shells, 
and the confetti was falling, they sang the little 
snowflake song, ‘‘ Softly, softly falling.”’ 

— Mrs. W. R. CLace. 


or 
Earning Some Missionary Money 


HE idea of the fir tree is associated in a child’s 

mind with the Christmas season, but I have had 
the pleasure of seeing two bright little girls put it to 
a new use. The Lenten season is a period of self- 
denial, and the missionary offerings made in many 
churches and Sunday-schools at Eastertime are 
usually the expressions of the children’s willingness 
to earn by their own efforts whatever they may give. 
So early in Lent these two little girls came home 
from Sunday-school with small paper pyramids, 


wondering how they could fill them with coins in the | 


forty days before Easter. One of their friends was 
taking orders for hot cross buns to be delivered on 
Good Friday, so, of course, they could not do that. 
Finally, the mother of one of the children asked 
what they thought of having an Easter tree. That 
seemed a delightful prospect and they began at once 
to plan and work tor the tree. They collected all 


the nice white cardboard they could find and | 


cut it into pieces, three of which would make a 
basket when neatly sewed together with string 
matching in color the strips of crépe paper which, 
after being twisted for strength, were used for han- 
At the end of three weeks one hundred and 
fifty little baskets were ready to fill. 

On the Monday before Easter the children began 


to advertise the tree, which was then put in place. | 


| The mothers of the children purchased one hundred 


home of thoroughbred poultry Johnstown, Pa. FineColliePuppies. | 


and fifty Easter eggs and a rabbit cooky-cutter. 
On Thursday the children filled the baskets by 
putting in first some narrow crinkled strips of white 
tissue paper, then an Easter egg, some home-made 
candy, and, in the midst of all, a Bunnie cooky that 
looked so funny with two currants for eyes. In the 
evening the tree was ready and looked very pretty 
with the little white baskets hung on the green 
branches, which had been strung with garlands of 
white popcorn. 

All who heard of the tree were eager to see it, and 
nearly every one who came bought a basket, paying 
ten cents for it. So the little pyramids were filled 
by Easter Day. — ANNA G. DUNKLIN. 


A pleasing bronze effect was given by first | 





had come to | |jjj 
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THE LATEST 
Woman 


The manufacturers of the famous 
‘illiams’ Shaving Soap are anxious to set- 
tle the following much-disputed question: 


Does a Woman Buy 
Her Husband’ Shaving Soap? 


Question 








OUR OFFER !° 


(This offer not good after May ist, 1905) 





Toilet Soap (which retails 











opinion or experience as to this 
question, and enclosing (6) two-cent stamps, we will send 
a full-size cake of Williams’ Celebrated Jersey Cream 


| most exquisite toilet soap, but also unrivaled for keeping 
| the hands soft, white and smooth, and for the prevention 
and cure of chapped hands), and in addition will send 
a Williams’ Shaving Stick (the size that 
sells at 10c.) for her husband or gentle- 
man friend. 


Address all replies to 


THEJ. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


any woman writing us her 


at 15c., and is ‘not only a 


Dept. J 








made of Stork Sheeting to cover 
the diaper, from a new pliable, 
soft, white fabric (not rubber), 
which is odorless, antiseptic and 
light as a handkerchief. The 
most comfortable, easily adjusted 
and useful article ever made for 
an infant's wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 
Washes easily and will not chafe, 
irritate or sweat. 

The fabric is used in a good 
many ways. For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical 
than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from 
which they are made can be ob- 
tained at dry goods stores through- 
out the country. If you cannot 
obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents to us fora 
pair. Made in three sizes, small, medium and large. Each 
pair adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sam- 
ple of fabric sent free. 


THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. 1A, 72 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 














KINDERGARTEN 


For Mothers 


Enables mothers to amuse and instruct their 
children with sigbt materials and according to 
most approved Kindergarten principles. It is 
simple and practical, saves care and 
requires no extra time. 
terials are furnished. 
Catalogue Write for catalogue, giving synopsis and 
full description of our mail course. It's 
FR valuable to you, but we send it free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


} worry, 
Inexpensive — all ma- 





Wedding Invitations ire: =e 


engraving. 
Finest quality. Samples free. Finest ved Calling 
Cards. We prepay all Express and Mailing Charges. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1623 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Trip to Washington 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


The National ne. Its famous Buildings and 
Historic Scenes. ready for fram- 
ing. Bound in handsome ART POR’ LIO 
10x12. Box and delivered, charges paid, 
on receipt of only One Dollar. 

FEDERAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 











F St., Washington, D. C. 
























We want to send 
you, free, our hand- 
some new spring 
catalogue, showing 
the very latest crea- 
tions in man-tailor- 
ed skirts and shirt 


waist suits for 
spring. We manu- 
facture over our 
own looms every 


yard of material 
used in making our 
garments, thus sav- 
ing you the manu- 
facturer’s profit of 
50 per cent. 

Our simple method 
of taking.your own 
measure enables us 
to not only abso- 
lutely guarantee the 
cloth, but also the 
perfect fit of the 
garment. Weare 
always ready tv 
return promptly a 
dissatisfied pur- 
chaser’s money. 


ANY SKIRT OR SHIRT WAIST SUIT FREE 


You can easily secure any garment shown in our style 
book without cost. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply advise us you want the style book and sam- 
ples of materials —a postal will do. 


HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS 
Dept. B, Racine, Wis. 




















“I HATE SILVER CLEANING!” 


says every woman. If silver cleaning could be 

shorn of the dreary rubbing, the dirty hands and 

the flying powder, silver would be cleaned oftener 

and always be bright and ready for instant use. 
This can now be done. 


SILVEREASE 


is a simple, scientific preparation. A spoonful of 
it in a pan of hot water will, in a few minutes, 
clean any amount of silver, however dirty. It 
contains no acids or chemicals that will hurt 
silver. This is guaranteed. One user writes : 


bane ieaey seen eee ae 
disappear. ould rather use this once a 
week than any other polish once a year.”’ 
If your grocer doesn't keep Silverease, send his name and 
25 cents for a half-pound package. Sample for 2-cent stamp. 


SILVEREASE CO., 1137 Broadway, NEW YORK 














AISE POULTRY MAKE Bic PROFITS 


Our complete, easy course of instruction teaches you how 
to make from 25 to 50 per cent. on small investment. 
Send 10 cents for illustrated booklet telling how to make poultry 


y, and 3 months subscription to best ng + { ow in America. 
botumbia School of Poultry Culture, Box 802, Waterville, N. Y. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 











Catalog “ B” illustrates —describes—(free). 


SARGENT CO. ?°32o7g34°" 
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LTRA Shoes are as perfect as custom shoes made to your 
measure. The reason Ultra Shoes give to my lady’s foot that 
chic, dainty look, and hold their shapeliness, is because they 

are original in design and made from our own special lasts. They are 
the most comfortable shoes worn, because made with a view to 
comfort as well as shapeliness. Ultra Shoes are good enough 
to copy. Why pay the same price for inferior makes when 


si a A RCT OPT T t 
Ss a a RON oe 


you may have the genuine by insisting that the 
dealer supply you? 


i 
f 
: 
) : 


If your dealer does not 
carry the ULTRA, and 
will not order them for 
you, send your order to 
us direct, accompanied 
by check or postal 
order, and we will de- 
liver the same, mail or 
express prepaid, to any 
point in the United 
States. 


Sty.e 8101 


Our HANDSOME Illustrated CATALOGUE is FREE 


—shows 60 or more styles of ULTRA SHOES. 
SEND POSTAL FOR IT TO-DAY. 


ape All Styles. Oxfords 


$3.50 All Leathers. $3.00 and $3.50 
MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., Brockport, N. Y., U. S 




















Is a boon to the 
aged, the infant and the 
invalid. A delicious, invigo- 
‘ rating food-drink, nutritious 
Shakespeares an * ia easily digested, that 
Seven agrees with the weakest stom- 
ach. More wholesome than 
Ages tea, coffee, or cocoa. It not 
only stimulates; it alsostrength- 

ens and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined 
with the nutritive elements of 
carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient quick lunch 
for busy people, and a pleasant, wholesome 
confection for children. 

At all druggists. 


Sample mailed free upon request. Our Booklet 
gives many valuable recipes, and is also sent 
free, if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, England, Montreal, Canada. 
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Th | pases food 
& ad OF % in 

highest Q@F* =~ the World. 

3,600 miles of Egg-O-See are manufactured and consumed annually, that is, over twenty-eight million 


packages are sold, and if these were laid touching each other end to end they would reach 3,600 miles, or 
from New York to San Francisco. 









This is the largest showing ever made by any flaked wheat food factory in the world, and the use of 
Egg-O-See is steadily increasing. ‘There must be a reason for this enormous consumption. 

It is simply a story of the very best flaked wheat food at the lowest possible price. The quality and 
price advertise it, one user brings another. Egg-O-See contains the brain and muscle building, strength 
giving qualities of the whole wheat, the king of all cereals. 

It is thoroughly steam-cooked, and is made easily digestible by the addition of refined diastase, 
the highest grade of malt. It is more nutritious than beef, and is infinitely more healthful. It is wholesome 
and nourishing to people of all ages. 


Egg-O-See is in no sense a medicated food, but its purity and strength giving qualities make the use 4 
of medicine unnecessary. f 


: y, 
A large package AT ANY GROCERY FOR 10 CENTS. Z ee / 
por . ” 
If you can find a grocer that does not sell Egg-O-See send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this publication, a ~ - to 
and we will send you a full sized package prepaid and a useful souvenir. Address the Egg-O-See Co., Quincy, Til. hat ends this eventful his ul i 
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THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


@ The MACEY SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE is an artistic piece 
of furniture. It affords perfect 
protection for books, leaving them 
easy of access. 

@ MADE IN SECTIONS AND 
HALF SECTIONS so that both 
floor and wall space not otherwise 
available may be easily utilized. 

@ FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while 
occupying the minimum amount of 
floor space. 


@ MADE IN A VARIETY of 

woods and finishes, with plain 
or decorated glass, to suit 
every taste. 

@ IN OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with the 
furnishings of the elaborate 
apartment or the modest home, 
according to grade. 


@YOU TAKE NO RISK 
whatever when you buy a gen- 
uine Macey Bookcase. Sold 
through dealers, or shipped 
“On Approval’ direct from 
factory, freight paid and _ satis- 
faction guaranteed. 







































Illustrated Catalogue G-1go4 on request. 
RETAIL STORES 


Wew Work ..... 343 Broadway 
Boston ..... . . 178 Federal Street 
Philadelphia . 14N. 13th Street }-) 
Chicago 3 ‘152 Wabash Avenue 33 
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BOUND TO SUIT 


This Split Hickory Special is a Made 
to Order Buggy, yet sold for only 











Therefore it is bound to suit the buyer. Split Hickory 
Vehicles are made by well paid skilled union labor, 
in one of the largest and best equipped factories in the 
country. We employ no girl labor in our factory nor do 
we have boys doing our painting and striping. Every Split 
Hickory buggy embodies the results of over twenty years 
successful carriage manufacturing, insuring comfort, dura- 
bility and correct style. Here are some of their 100 points 
of merit. 

Screwed rim wheels; quick shifting shaft couplers; long 
distance dust proof axles; oil tempered springs ; finest 
quality imported all wool broad cloth upholstering, cushion 
and back; spring cushion and solid spring back; top has 
genuine No. 1 enameled leather quarters with heavy water- 
proof rubber roof and curtain, lined and reinforced. Wheels, 
gear, body and all woodwork carried 100 days in pure oil and 
lead; 16 coats of paint, with highest grade of finishing 
varnish. 

To thoroughly acquaint you with our Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles, and our new and liberal plan of selling direct to 
users we want tosend you our handsome 1905 Catalogue, 
comprising 192 pages, fully illustrated. The catalogue shows 
our complete line of Vehicles and Harness. 

Send us a postal card request. Address 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (i. 0. PHELPS, Pres.) 
Station 276, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIRECT TO YOU “‘rter"” 


We are not jobbers or assem- 
blers of other people’s goods — 
we build vehicles in our own fac- 




































tory. By buying direct from us 
you get factory prices with 
Io: i> no middliemen’s proft, 
a ron. get cverytiing that 
is latest, t and most 
ey y durable. Our large free 
4 catalogue tells all about 
our no money with order 
RETAIL PRICE $45. J plan, freight Offer, 2 years 
guaranty and how we ship anywhere 
ON DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from $23.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. Don't buy a vehicle 
or harness until yeu have heard from us. 
Write to-day for Free ry Saving Catalogue. 
U. 8S. BUGGY oan =. 
B 547, CINCINNATI, 








FOR TEN DAYS. 
proval to anyone without a cent deposit. 


finest ~ 7 pmennay 1905 $10 to $24 
with Coaster Brakes & Puncture-Proof Tires. 
of best makes........ $7 to $12 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models 


ood pay. Write at once for Spe- 
r on sample bicycle. 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, ‘AUTOMOBILES. 

Mead Cycle Co., Dept. D-20, Chicago 





| delight and doubt on any faces before ! 
| remark was, ‘‘Is it really true, mamma?’’ 


| four incubators. 


| the words, *‘ Incubator Party ’’; 


AN EASTER 
“COMING-OUT” PARTY 


By Isobel Stevens Benedict 





HEN, last April, my two children were in- 
W vited to Miss Chick Downey’s début I was 
as much mystified as they were until I 
noticed the day—the Monday after Easter—and 
then I understood. 
When we arrived at the house on the day of the 
party our hostess said that in about an hour they 
would go into the cellar, when she felt sure that one 
of the Misses Downey would be there; and as four 
other little children had arrived the six were sent 
out into the grounds to play with swings and a see- 
saw board. They also sailed shingle boats in the 
tiny brook until their hostess called them. 

Very quietly they were led into the cellar and 
told to look carefully in a big box with glass win- 
dows. I stood where I could see the children’s 
faces. Never was seen so much wonder, surprise, 
The only 
Such 
fun as we had in the next half hour watching the 
One little girl remarked that it 
was ’most like popping corn to see the chickens 
come out of their shells so fast. It was as novela 
sight to me as to the children, and I very much 
enjoyed watching the chickens make their first bow 


| to society. 


| two yellow chickens (of icing). 


Then such a chicken-y luncheon as we had! 
Chicken sandwiches cut out with a chicken-shaped 
cooky-cutter; duck-shaped cookies; a birthday cake 
iced with white upon which stood two chocolate and 
The cocoa was | 
served in small cups witha chicken on each cupand 
a whole wreath of chickens on the saucer. These 
chickens were cut from brown, black or yellow 
paper, with eyes, bills and feet done in water- 
colors, then pasted on the china. ‘The ice cream 
was in the form of a mother hen, in a nest of spun 
sugar, with chickens of different flavored creams 
on and around her. Each child was helped to a 
chicken, while we ‘‘ grownies’’ ate the hen. 

Now came the biggest surprise of all — feather 
favors, each piece being the work of our hostesses: 
a pair of slippers made of guinea-hen feathers; a 
nurse’s cap and sleeve protectors of pure white 
feathers; astudent’s mortar-board cap, the tassel of 
long rooster tail-feathers. My little girl, because 
born in Eastern Massachusetts, was given a muff 
and boa of Plymouth Rock feathers ; my little boy, 
an Indian headpiece with a long fall of feathers 
down the back ; for another little girl there was a 
Dutch cap for herself and a sunbonnet for her doll; 
for another boy a Scotch cap with tail-feathers for | 


| streamers and black and white ones forming the 


| border. 
| or her new treasure and paid a farewell visit to the | 





We ship on ap- | 





Each child immediately dressed up in his 


incubators, to the hospital where chickens were | 
cared for when ill, and to the brooders where incu- 
bator chickens live as soon as old enongh to be put 
outdoors. 

The feather favors were made on stout muslin 
foundations held in shape by small wires. The 
feathers were pasted on the muslin. 


art 
Some Gifts for Easter 


By Eloise Martin 


| dap bbaggtd ye each succeeding year becomes 
more and more a season of gift-giving and good 
cheer; indeed, there can be no better opportunity 
for exchanging tokens of affection and remembrance 
than at the great feast of the Resurrection so in 
harmony with the opening of spring. 

The well and strong should not forget the weari- 
ness and monotony in the lives of the shut-in 
invalids. I should like to tell you of a charming 
Easter gift that a thoughtful woman originated for 
the amusement of an invalid friend. 

It was an “‘ Easter gift-bag.’’ It was daintily 
made of strong blue denim, with the initials of the 
friend embroidered in white on one side, while on 
the other side a graceful spray of Easter lilies was 
embroidered; the bag was finished bya draw ribbon 
and bow, and was filled with gifts and letters from 
friends in many States, each gift being daintily 
wrapped and marked with the giver’s name. 

The packages were tied with narrow ribbons of 
different colors; each one with a bow attached 
was left hanging from the bag. Gifts suitable for | 
special days, such as the recipient’s birthday and | 
the several holidays, had tiny cards attached to the | 
ribbons. 

A letter sent with the bag contained a list of 
rules for drawing the packages. All white ribbons 
were to be drawn one by one on Sunday mornings 
through the year, beginning with the one marked 
for Easter. One card attached to a rose-pink rib- 
bon was marked: ‘* Draw me when yon feel unu- 
sually depressed’’ ; attached to this ribbon was a | 
letter full of cheer and nonsense from a lively 
friend. Another card fastened to asunshine-tinted 
ribbon read: ‘* When you feel as though you would 
never smile again pull me out”’ ; attached to this 
ribbon was an envelope full of bright and witty 
anecdotes. 

One envelope contained pictures of foreign lands 
and bits of interesting experiences of travel. It 
seemed to the invalid that the gifts contained in 
that wonderful and seemingly elastic bag were 
never-ending. It cheered her monotonous hours 
more than any other pleasure that had ever come to 
her, and she felt that although shut in she was not 
forgotten by the outside world. 

A most clever and original Easter wedding gift 
was made by a bright young woman, who re- 
ceived much help from the bridegroom’s mother. 
It was a dainty book bound in white parchment, 
with fanciful lettering in gold on the cover bearing | 
the inscription, ‘‘ Dishes his mother used to make.’’ 
A collection of the most tempting recipes formed 
the contents of the little volume. They were 
neatly written, and chosen with especial reference 
to the bridegroom’s preferences. 

A clever girl used spoiled camera plates for a 
lovely Easter gift in the shape of a passepartout 
frieze, five inches by twenty in length. To do this 
she placed five of the plates close together, pasting 
the binding over the joined edges of the glasses. | 
After the chosen pictures were placed in position 
the whole frieze was backed firmly with a long 
strip of heavy cardboard to which hangers were | 


| attached, and then the frieze was neatly bound. 
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itself in the business world, 


and to your pocket book. 


Drawing by Henry Hutt. 





A pack of Automobile playing 
postpaid for ro cents. 





Makes everyone your neighbor — the 


LDSMOBILE 


has endeared itself to the feminine heart just as it has established 
by the universality of its merit. 
John Lothrop Motley said, ‘‘Give us the luxuries of life, and we 
will dispense with its necessaries’’— the O/dsmobdi/e is both. 
Our line of light cars is the most complete ever built. 
factory to your ideas of style, your requirements for comfort, 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout,$650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, . . 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car,$950 Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 


Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent on request. 
cards (standard 25-cent quality) 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
Copyright, 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. 


Satis- 


- $1400 


Address Dept. 49. 























[Russell E. Gardnes| 


Tue “ BucGy KInG,”" St. Louis, U. 


BANNER BUGGIES 
BEAT THE WORLD 


Ask your dealer fora 
Banner Buggy, Run- 
about, Surrey or Har- 
ness. If he doesn’t 
handle them write me 
before buying. I A lie. — more buggies 

















than any other man in the world and can 
\ save you money. 

















Parents: We wish to mail you our Catalog of Baby Car- 
lage and Go- Carts ; Catalog tells why your selection should 
* Marqua.” 


“The “American Junior,’ “‘Marqua 
Special”’ and “‘Dreamland”’ 


carts made by “ Marqua™ are the ones you want to use. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $35.00. We sell only direct, 
not found at Dealers. Special freight allowance. If you 
are interested we believe our Catalog will be of great assist- 
ance to you, a saving, anc a good selection. Dept. A 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Bell’ s Prize Model Home 


6 rooms and bath first floor. 
Unique, elegant, convenient. 
Full plans and specifications 
(express prepaid), C. O. D. $12, 
privilege to examine. Large 
photo 25c. 

M. F. BELL, Architect, 

Fulton, Mo. 

(Architect ever $2,000,000.00 

















Mo. State Bldgs.) 
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32 Years Selling Direct 











We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling 
to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination and approval, 
guaranteeing safe delivery. You are out nothing if 
not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. We 
make 200 styles of 
vehicles and 
65 styles of 
harness. 






No. 719. Bike Gear Driving Wagon with % in. rubber tires. 
Price complete $56.00. As good as sells for $30.00 more. 





No. 327. Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, $73.00. 
As good as sells for $25.00 more. 


Our large catalogue is FREE. Send for it. 
THE CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkhart, Ind. 



















The Original Patented Line. 
Mother’s pleasure and 
Baby’s idea of solid comfort. 
Can be taken in the car, 
“* ~ ator or carriage. 
Fitted with springs, is light, 
| automatically ad-! y 
justs to several (ine 
yj casy positions to 
suit mood of child, 
thus strengthen- 
we ing the spine — 
Physicians endorse it. 
Should your 
dealer not have 
the “ Ideal” send ~ 5 
us his name and ask for our 1905 catalog, 9@ 
illustrating many handsome styles of Fold- § 
ing and Reclining Go-Carts, Carriages and ¥ bat 
Doll Folding Carts. a “s 
ood Ges Ie hy ae Cane oo 6. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
iswis Isat to any address. Enclose 6 cents to ps postage. 
t 


AMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St. 


















positively eae by “3-in- 
One ” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample. G. W. Cole 
Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 
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The Ladies 


The “ Fleisher”’ 
Yarns are the best 
insurance a knitter or crocheter 
can have against wasted time and 
effort. They are uniform, lofty and 
elastic, and are dyed in a full line 
of beautiful shades. They have been 
on the market for many years, and 
their excellent qualities have earned 
for them a national reputation. 
Every woman who uses 
The ‘Fleisher’? Yarns knows that 
they are dependable in every way 
and that a garment knitted or cro- 
cheted of them will stand the test 
of wear and wash. 
Every skein bears the ‘‘FLEISHER’’ 
trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown seghys 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worste 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 

Your dealer should carry them. 
Free booklet,“"A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS,” 
mailed upon request. 
“ FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHET- 
ING MANUAL" mailed for four tickets from The 
* Fleisher "’ Yarns ancl 3 cents for postage. It con- 


tains directions for making all the new style and 
staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Department ‘‘G,’’ PHILADELPHIA 








TAPESTRY Y CURTAIN S 


are unusually rich in design, material and 


finish, but very moderate in cost. They 

may be used in many ways, to beautify 

parlors, halls, bay-windows, partitions, 
fretwork, Turkish corners, dens, etc. 

When buying Curtains, Couch or Table 
Covers, ask to see the Moss Rose label — it is 
your protection against inferior designs and 

defective finish. 

Patterns in actual colors are shown in 
our instructive booklet, “Curtain 
Lectures,” sent free on request. 


Moss ROSE MFG..Co. 
Dept.L, | PHILADELPHIA 








This Boy’s Russian $4.35 
Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 


No. =r of fine white duck or a 
dotted pique; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to $1 
6. Price, Prepaid . 

No. 58 Child’s natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three box 
plaits down front and back; white piping 
and white duck metal finished 85 4 =xeel- 
lent value. Sizes 2 to $1.85 
6._ Price, Prepaid 

No —Girl’s one-piece 
dress of pink or blue checke! 
gingham. Yoke, belt, cuffs 
and double box plaits of 
white Pique. Plaited back; 
buttons invisibly in front. 
Sizes ee to a 
Price, $1. 15 
WE poner STYLES. 

The cut and fit of our gar- 
ments distinguish them from those 
of other makes. We use only 
such fabrics as will come out of the tub 
looking and wearing as well as when new. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Write for our illustrated FREE catalogue of 
children’s stylish garments in linens, French 
ginghams, piques and all seasonable novelties. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 






















83 to 85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. J 
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Home Journal for April 1905 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





fairly sparkling with 
life and enthusiasm, came to me a little while 
ago from a girl in South Dakota. One could 
see she was glad to be alive, and ‘*‘ I’m glad I’m 
poor,’’ she said, ‘‘ for there is such satisfaction in 
overcoming difficulties.’’ 

There are various ways of being poor besides the 
lack of money. The poorest man I ever heard of 
was one who had only one idea—and that was a 
wrong one! Poorfellow! Job's proverbial turkey, 


| with his one lone tail-feather, was rich in compari- 


son, fora feather may be decorative in a way and so 
serve a useful purpose, but the most useless thing in 
the world is a wrong idea. One needs good ideas, 
and many of them, in this busy, progressive world. 

This South Dakota girl was only money poor— 
but ideas! Dear me! Her letter was so full of 
them that I wondered whether any squeezed out of 
the envelope and lost themselves on the way! My 
friend Dolly, who is interested in ‘* economical 
ways,’’ you know, was delighted when I let her 
read the letter; it gave her so many hints. Of the 
ways of making over hats and dresses and compel- 


ling every scrap of material to do double service this | 


Western girl seemed to be a mistress, and made 
even Dolly open her eyes; but there was one point 
where her resourcefulness failed —for who in the 
world could evolve out of nothing fifteen dollars 
to pay for a course of lessons at a gymnasium? 
Evidently with all her ideas she needed one more. 
Happy thought! She would borrow the ‘‘ one idea ’’ 
of The Girls’ Club! How well she used it is shown 
by her reply to my letter: 

‘* Thank you, dear Girls’ Club, for the loan of 
the ‘idea.’ I have made good use of it during the 
last two days and earned five dollars. I shouldn’t 


be surprised if I had the rest of the fifteen by the | 


time this letter reaches you. It was a very bright 
idea’ surely, which led me to write to you.”’ 


About Girls 


INCE I became the head of The Girls’ ClubI 
have learned enough about girls to fill a big 
book, for one learns to read between the lines of a 
letter what sort of a person the writer is. The 
South Dakota girl, for instance, had no need to tell 
me that she had a bright, sunshiny face and was 
beloved by everybody ; that was quite apparent. I 
knew, too, that she would succeed. 

Then there are some girls (not many, I'm glad to 
say) who write me doleful, complaining letters, that 
make me as blue as indigo. Such girlsalways say, 
‘*T should love to earn some money, but I know I 
can’t!”’ 

They make me think of an old story of two frogs, 


| an optimist and a pessimist, who lived in a brook 


where the milkman was accustomed to add a little | 


pure water to his stock-in-trade, on his way to the 


| city. Very early one morning the poor fellows 


found themselves dumped headlong each into a 
can of milk. 
pessimist; ‘* there’s nothing to sit on in this milk- 
can, and I shall surely drown!’’ But the optimist 


| kicked as fast as he could to keep himself afloat. 


‘* Tf I have to drown,’’ said he, ** 


I'll keep kicking 
just as long as I can.” 


When the milkman reached 


| the city, and took off the lids of his cans, there was 


| JOURNAL. 


the optimist contentedly sitting on a lump of butter, 
and the pessimist dead in the bottom of the can. 


I always wonder how much these despondent girls 
could accomplish if they really tried. There was 
one such girl, I recollect, who was a member of the 
Club nearly a year before she could make up her 
mind to try toearn money. Finally,spurred on by 
the success of other girls, she began in a half-hearted 
way. Of course her success was not brilliant, but 
it was so much more than she expected (for she 
expected nothing) that she picked up courage and 
surprised herself. Here is one paragraph of her 
latest letter: 

**T can’t believe, when I look at my beautiful 
dressing-table, that I earned it all myself. Mother 
says the table is all very well, but it pleases her 


** It’s all up with me,”’ groaned the | 


more to know that I have discovered that I can do | 


things if I try. 

ever did.”’ 
There are some girls who start everything with a 

rush. They fairly radiate enthusiasm, and write 


She says it is the greatest thing I 


me pages of what they are going to do; but they | 


tire out so easily. 
asm wanes and the work ceases. One such girl 
wrote me a bright letter some time ago which I 
will share with you. Here is a part of it: 

“You will be surprised (and glad, I hope) to 
hear from me again. When I joined The Girls’ 
Club a few months ago I intended to do wonders, 
but I stopped too soon. My brother says I always 
work ‘steady by jerks.’ However, the ‘ jerks’ 
have accomplished something, as my new raincoat 
will show. I might have had it months earlier, 
though, if I had stuck to my work in the first 
place.’’ 


A Surprise for You 


HE girls have fairly bubbled over with enthusi- 
asm about the books which were offered by THE 
JOURNAL. Some girls earned every one of them for 
themselves and several copies for their friends. 
There are some of them left for you, but I have 
already told about them three times in our column, 
so if you want to know anything about them you 
must look in last month’s JOURNAL or write to me. 
Now, all girls who love books love pictures, 
too, and that’s where the surprise comes in. It’s 
W. L. Taylor’s beautiful picture, ‘‘ He is Risen,”’ 
which he painted for an Easter number of THE 
It has been reproduced by an expensive 
process, preserving al] the soft beauty of the orig- 
inal. Every girl will want a copy, I’m sure, and 
although a great many have been prepared I’m 
afraid some girls will be disappointed. Of course, 
** first come, first served’? must be the rule. To 
get one is almost as easy as to ask. If you’ll ask 


| I'll tell you how to get it. 





And Don’t Forget the Prizes! 

THER girls are winning them rignt along, and 
so might you — but first you must join The 
Girls’ Club, which you may do if you want to earn 

money and will simply write a postal or letter to 

THE GirRiLs’ CLusB 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


In a little while their enthusi- | 


| Rocky Mountain Columbine, Colorado 
SE State Flower, marvelously beauti- 
ful. Pkt. 10 cents, silver. 





| Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 
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Style No, 204, 50c. Style 527, $1.00 


For All Ages 


Ferris Good Sense Waists are a guarantee of health, comfort 
and beauty, through all ages from childhood to maturity. The 
charm of grace, correct natural lines, and the “just right”’ 
of gentle support combine to make 


FERRIS sexse WAISTS 


comfortable, graceful, healthful and desirable. Ferris Waists are 
made in all sizes and sold by leading dealers everywhere. The 
genuine have “FERRIS GOOD SENSE” in red letters on each 
waist. Illustrated Ferris book mailed free upon request. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 


Style 532, $1 50. 


feeling 




















be sure you have a 20th Century Spring Bed. Guaranteed for a Lifetime's 
service of comfort. It cannot warp, sag or twist. Gives equal and 
buoyant support to all parts of the body, It is the 


“Bed of Comfort” 


It has malleable iron corner castings, making it the lightest 
and strongest spring in the world. Sold by Dealers 
throughout America. 

Every 20th Century bears this trademark for your 

protection. Send us your Dealer's 
name and we will send you full 
information of “20th Century" 
Comfort. 





A, Waterbury, Conn. 
~~ Makers of the 








SAVE ONE THIRD 


BY BUYING OF THE MAKERS 
We are actual manufacturers —not a commission house. 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated 
catalogue shows a greater assortment of eo and 
harness than any deale er can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS ane 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


iS. 8, 
eZ, oly 


A Home After Your Own Heart 


In our book, “ Modern Homes,” you find plans for all kinds of 
houses — each distinctive — with perfect floor plans and views 
of finished interiors. We plan any kind of a so send 
us your ideas. We fit plans to any location. Ve have 
officers and experts all over the country, and give superin- 
tendence if desired. Send for “Modern Homes.” One book, 
$1.00; two books, $1.50; three books, $2.00. No two alike. 


CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 
707 Central National Bank Building, New York 
1104 Empire Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lawn Fence 























Free cata- 
logue of Rare Fruits and Flowers. 
INTERNATIONAL NURSERIES, Denver, Colo. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE | 


25 designs, all steel. : - 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
T cemeteries. Catalogue /rce 

KOKOMO FENCE 

MACHINE CoO. 

408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Cheap as wood — We make all kinds of lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-TO-DATE MPG. C0., No. 901 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute, Ind, 


"Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend 
Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole it: handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 








Bristles 

















Adults’ 35c. 

Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 

By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
Florence, 


booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine 8t., 











For Soups, 
Sauces, 
Savory 

Sundries 
and 
Beef Tea 





| Has a subtle, 
| piquant delicacy 
} of flavor all its 
own and one par- 
ticularly enticing 
to the palate. 
Rex Extract is 
the Veritable 
Spirit of the 
Kitchen—one of 
f those big little things that, forgotten, leaves the food 
quite tame ;* remembered, gives a zest that lingers 
through the dinner, stimulates digestion and prompts 
the diner’s verdict : “Excellent /" 


Secure a Dozen of the Famous 
Cudahy Bouillon Spoons 
= ——_ —— ' 












ACTUAL 
1) 4 in?) 2 


| 
Ue 
SPOONS (IIo 





O NOT confuse these 

Artistic A-1 Silver 
Plated Spoons with ordi- 
nary offers. They are 
made in the most approved 
pattern and grace tables 
in the most refined homes 
because they are heavier 
plate than ‘triple’; are 
of French Gray Finish and 
bear no advertising of any 
kind. Made by Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., the well- 
known silversmiths. Read offer below 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap from a 
2 oz. or larger size jarof Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 
10 cents in silver or stamps to cover mailing ex- 
pense and mention this publication. 

Cudahy's Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 

by all druggists and grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 

















of this most popular of all desserts is recom- 
mended by all housekeepers. Old and young 
all agree that there is nothing so dainty for all 


occasions. It can be prepared in two minutes 
by simply adding a pint of boiling water, then 
set to cool. 

For a more elaborate dessert fruit or nuts 
can be added, 

JELL-O received the Gold Medal, the highest 
award, at the St. Louis Exposition. Write for 
illustrated book of Recipes, mailed free. 


THE GENESEE PuRE Foop Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 


SQUEAKS 


stopped ; “3-in-One”’ oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free 
sample sent by G. W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 














THE SANITARY 
GROCERY STORE 


By Harvey L. Miller 





ized and put up in germ-proof packages, has 


O: of the maze of predigested foods, steril- | 


| It may be a fad, but it is the healthiest and most | 


developed the ‘‘ Sanitary Grocery Store.”’ 


sensible fad that has taken hold of the American | 
people for many decades. It isstill young, not hav- 
ing spread as yet to every city and town, but all 
over the United States are springing up, one or more 
to a city, the ‘* Sanitary Grocery Stores.”’ 

The labyrinthian profusion of the old-time gro- 
cery store, beginning at the curb aud ending in the 
stable in the back yard, is being replaced by a more | 
inviting, less odorous, more systematic and less | 
infectious display in glass cases, behind glass doors 
on latticed and sanitary shelves, or under glass 
covers on shining marble counters. It has never 
been reasonably explained why cabbage and lettuce 


| had to be displayed in baskets or heaps on the floor, 


| why not tempt the palate with what it must taste as | 


| by every ragamuffin that enters the store. 


while hardware was displayed in glass showcases ; 
why berries and fruit were placed most advanta- 
geously to catch all the dust from street and side- 
walk, while millinery was guarded from all such con- 
tamination; why the public demanded immaculate 
jewelry stores where they purchased their ornaments, 
but permitted indifferent, not to say infested, 
grocery stores where they purchased their food. 


The new grocery store is just as easy to maintain, 
and the experience of those who have adopted the 
new order is proving every day that the floor and the 
sidewalk as display cases are no more essential to 
the grocery business than to the drug business, and 
there is nothing handled that cannot, with proper 
care, be kept where it will not gather the filth and 
germs that abound in the air adjacent to a busy city 
thoroughfare. 

A half-hour in one of the new-style grocery stores 
is a good lesson in observation. These stores are 
as pleasant a place to go shopping as a dry-goods 
store, and will serve to convince any one that it is 
just as possible to keep a grocery store neat and 
clean as it is for a woman to keep house well or ill. 

Glass showcases are the sine gua non of the new 
sanitary grocery store, and they line every aisle and | 
form the counters over which the goods are sold. 
The glass sides and the slats or glass shelves are 
easily kept clean, and all goods placed therein are 
shielded from dust or dirt of whatever nature. 

There is not the mixture of potatoes, tomatoes, 
carrots, onions and what not, but each has its own 
department. The vegetable department presents a 
row of neat baskets, not necessarily the entire stock, 
but generous samples of the real stock which is not 
kept out where it can be handled by the hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of customers who visit the store 
inaday. These baskets are mostly kept inside of 
cases, easy of access when wanted for closer observa- 
tion; where it is impossible to keep them inside the 
cases they are placed on racks high above the floor, 
above the cloud of dust raised by every woman’‘s 
dress that sweeps into the store, and likewise above 
the nose ot the peripatetic canine or feline. 


Berries and fresh fruits are kept separate also, 
and likewise are temptingly arranged beneath the 
covering of glass, where they can be admired and 
then taken home and eaten with the consciousness 
that they are not filled in every nook and cranny 
with dust that contains myriads of germs —some, 
perhaps, the most dangerous known to science. 

Cheese, ham and dried beef are no longer con- 
demned to the dark and dingy cells of a screen that 
makes one wonder involuntarily how long those 
wires of the screen have been accumulating the load 
of dirt that has increased their diameter by a half; 


but, paroled, these articles are temptingly arranged | 
| on slabs of marble under large glass covers to keep 
| them free from the impurities of the much-breathed 


air that must fill every public storeroom. 

Even the show windows are completely inclosed 
in glass, their woodwork being painted or enameled a 
pure white, and as much care is taken to make the 
display therein an attractive one as is taken for the 
window of adry-goods or a clothing store. A win- 
dow trimmer for a grocery store is a new idea, but 


well as tempt the eye with what is to be worn? 

Behind each counter is a convenient faucet and 
porcelain sink where the clerks can frequently wash 
their hands and dry them on clean towels instead of 
on their aprons as was formerly the custom. 

Close-fitting drawers are used where such a 
method of storage of stock is necessary, and every- 
thing subject to contamination in any manner is 
kept within some kind of an inclosure. 

The barrel of pickles is no longer standing in the 
middle of the room, where it can be leaned against 
Dressed 


| poultry are not hung from hooks across the front 


window while the eggs are kept under cover. 
Melons are not strewn along the floor to be brushed 
over time and again, but are made to form a pyra- 


| mid in the inclosed window, or are displayed upon 
| attractive racks several feet above the floor. 





During the past year or more these grocery stores 
have been coming into existence here and there 
throughout the country. 
attractive and clean, but seldom is the full force of 
their sanitary advantages taken into consideration. 
Doctors who have purchased berries and fruit in the 
open market for purposes of examination have 


They are looked upon as | 


found the dust that covered them to contain dan- | 


gerous germs; yet people go right on buying them 
thoughtlessly. The grocer has it in his power to do 
as much as or more toward preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases than any other business or 
professional man. His power is even greater than 


that of the doctor, for the latter can merely preach, | 


while the former has within his grasp the actual 


agencies for health or disease. Not even the drug- | 


gist has as much to do with the health of the people 


of his community as has the grocer, for it is through | 


his hands that pass nine-tenths of the articles that 


are to be taken into the human system. And if | 


while they are in his care they are kept free from 
contamination, for it is then the exposure is great- 
est, the chances are good indeed for their being 
pure, healthful and wholesome when finally they 
find their way to the dinner-table. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE A 
McDOUGALL KITCHEN CABINET 


The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet is the evolution of ‘‘ The McDougall Idea.’’ 
Nearly every part of the home has heretofore received the expert attention of 
architects and specialists eacept the kitchen. The McDougall Idea is that the 
kitchen, of all other rooms, should be studied and systematized; that every un- 
necessary step shall be saved, and that the kitchen work shall be made doubly 
interesting by providing suitable furniture. 

Just as the man insists on every modern labor-saving device in his office, so 
should the woman insist on being provided with every reasonable convenience for 
saving labor in her workshop —the kitchen. System in the office saves labor — 
that is to say, money. System in the kitchen saves labor — drudgery — oftentimes 
the health of the housewife. 


The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 


has places for pots, kettles and pans; bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and salt; 
cans for spices, pepper, etc.; cupboards for dishes; drawers for towels and linen; 
closets for china and glass; an adjustable bread-board and a drop table-leaf if 
desired. Each detail has been given the most careful and expert study, and every 
part of the cabinet has been designed to fill some special need. 





Ask your dealer for the McDougall Kitchen Cabinets. Sold only by reputable 
dealers. All cabinets bear the name-plate ‘‘ McDougall, Indianapolis.’”’ Be sure 
to write today for our handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


G. P. McDOUGALL & SON, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S, A. 








Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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The Peerless 
Seasoning 


The housewife who knows the 
deliciousness of a well-cooked 
plate of Cold Meats, has a 
revelation in store in 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


It gives unusual relish to Cold 
Roast Beef, Mutton, Lamb, or 
Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, 
Macaroni and Cheese, Chops, 
Salads, etc. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 








| 
| 


| nothing desired.—25 cents a cake. 





TRADE. 
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The face is an open book illuminated aD ( 


























by varying lines of character. Add 
the final touch of refinement which 


Why feed Rats and Mice with so-called 
exterminators— Cakes and Pastes — ready 
prepared, catch-penny devices ? 

ROUGH ON RATS KILLS THEM. Because 
it IS a poison, all (95 per cent.) poison! 

Though a poison, safely used 30 years. Fools the 
Rats and Bugs but never disappoints or fools the 
buyer. Always does the work and does it right. 
Knocks a Bed Boe silly, puts Roaches and Ants out 
of business in a jiffy. Unbeatable Rat exterminator. 


Woodbury’ s Facial Soap. Its absolute 
purity and thorough cleansing and 


Rough on R h ) 





( poi : 15¢, 25¢ 

‘ a iT, Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. . 25¢ 
TIs gu av Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household. . 25¢ 

tissue now hing alities le e Roush on Bed Bugs ‘iguicd ‘ i e r . . 15¢, 25¢ 
Rough on Moth and Beetle, 2 Ib. cans, . 35¢ 


All at druggists, Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp. 
\ E. 8S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH 
ERE is the only perfect polish. 
Used by all leading furniture 


and piano factories. 
Ask your dealer. Book free. Wastre Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 








A postal will bring Beauty Booklet or Send 10 as. for 
samples of the Woodbury preparations. 

THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Licensee, Cincinnati. 
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Copyrighted 1905 by D. H. Baldwin & Co 


Vladimir de Pachmann, whose recent tour has 
been called a series of tone-triumphs, says: 


‘‘ The Baldwin has a touch so delicate 
and limpid, so perfect that it fulfills 
the hopes ‘of a pianist’s ambition.”’ 


De Pachmann uses the Baldwin piano exclusively. 


ov Baldwin Pa 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


The very qualities which endear 
it to the musician link it inseparably 
with the artistic life of the home. 

This portrait of De Pachmann 


was drawn for us by the celebrated artist, Ernest Has- 
kell. A few impressions have been taken same size 
as original, 9% x 12 in., on Japanese Vellum (for 
framing). Free, on application to us, while they last. 


Write for catalogue showing Baldwin pianos 


ranging in price from $500 to $10,000. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 


Gibson Pillow Top 
OFFER 


FOR 30 DAYS 



























This beautiful genuine Pp 

Naan Plush Pillow yrog- 

pe we with h 
ibson ign, 

ready for burn- tap y 


ing, will be 
sent to 
anyone 
who 
sends 








two 
cent 
stamps to 
pay cost of 
shipping,Gibson 
Royalties, etc. 
Choice of old gold, tan, 
crimson, dark or light 
green. Size 17x17 in. Same, 
finished complete, $1.50. Ondy 
one Top to one address. 


72 
Pa if e 

Catalog No. 
L 55 in colors, 
PREE. Illus- 
trates 1000 Gibson 
and other designs 
stamped on articles of 
plush, wood & leather. 


SPECIAL OFFER ovtrir'ns 97 $1.65 
OUTFIT No. 97 + 
For burning on plush, wood, leather, panna 
etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double 
Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained 
in neat leatherette box. 
AD 










Ask your dealer—or we will send it C. O. D. 
If you like it when you get it, then pay our 
7} special price. Write today for Catalog 
h K L's 55. Contains full line of Pyrography outfits 

ARF and supplies—at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


“ Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World." 
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WHEN THE BABY 
WENT TO CHURCH 


By May Belleville Brown 





ORAWN BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


HE church was comfortably filled, the light 
T subdued to the proper degree, the music and 

the sermon were satisfying, yet Josephine was 
unhappy. 

Not even to herself would she have owned that 
the direct source of her uneasiness lay in the text, 
which was ** Love,’’ and in the presence, across the 
aisle and two seats forward, of a young man. 

Josephine was too devout to let her thoughts 
wander from the service, but to-day she followed 
the discourse with strenuous effort. 

** Love suffereth long, and is kind,”’ 
minister. 

Josephine winced. Why, oh, why did the min- 
ister choose his text from the revised version? 
** Charity’’ would have been the safer and more 
comfortable word. ‘‘Of course he disappointed 
you in small things, but ‘ love suffereth long, and 
is kind,’ and you were unkind and impatient.’’ 

‘** Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked,’’’ came in moving tones 
from the pulpit. 

‘You thought him cold, did you, and that he 
was indifferent, and engrossed in his work? You 
behaved yourself unseemly, you were seeking your 
own, and you were thinking evil.’’ 

She allowed her attention to wander long enough 
to reply to the tormenting spirit, ‘‘ But he was 
indifferent and cold, and I don’t think he was capa- 
ble of caring for me or for any one else.’’ 


said the 


** Ah-h-goo!’’ In a pause in the sermon the 
exclamation bubbled out in tones so soft that the 
stillness of the auditorium did not seem disturbed. 
Just beyond the black shoulders across the aisle 
Josephine caught a glimpse of a baby face. The 
limit of time that the baby could keep quiet had 
passed, and he was ready fora frolic. His mother, 


| a neat, plainly-dressed young woman, was wearing 


a look of apprehension as she tried to quiet him. 

** A-a-ah-goo-oo-ah!’’ The rising inflection was 
a warning that the baby desired a change. Witha 
slight movement the young man slipped something 
into the chubby hands, and as they awkwardly 
brought the object up within the radius of the baby 
eyes Josephine saw a familiar little ivory tablet. 

‘*T never put down my engagements with you,’’ 








he had told her, ** because I could not forget them | 


if I tried.”’ 

But he had forgotten —that is, he had let the 
time go by, and had offered no excuse. 

‘** * Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.’ ” 

The inner voice seized upon her mercilessly. 
** And youcalled it love! It wasselfishness. You 
could bear nothing less than occupying all his 


| thought ; you wished to be his existence.” 


Baby had investigated the ivory leaves of the tab- 
let, had tasted it critically and studied its make-up 
thoroughly. Now he dropped it on the seat witha 


clatter, and made a vigorous onslaught on his | 


features with both fists. 


** Ah-goo-ah-h —.Varmar!”’ This time there was 


distinct rebellion in the soft tones. The beginning | 


note of a wail was sounded, but died away ina soft | 


coo. Josephine, following the sermon, and heeding 


first what was occupying the baby’s attention as he 


| bent his curly head absorbingly over some object. 
| At last he tugged into view the fingers of a hand — 


the firm and well-kept hand of a man. In baby’s 
grasp it proved a fascinating plaything, and he bent 
over it and loved it, in soft, gleeful whispers. 
The hand yielded to his tugs, as he raised it to his 
lips and planted soft kisses on it. 

All the while the owner of the hand bent his gaze 
and attention on the pulpit, apparently detached 
from the frolic that baby was having. It wasall so 


| the prickings of her inward monitor, did not see at | 


simply and naturally done that it went direct to | 


Josephine’s heart. 

*** Love never faileth.’’’ 

The minister was summing up his sermon in 
eloquent words, but the impish inward voice was 
smothered in the rush of feeling that welled in 
the girl’s heart. All her littleness and selfishness 
came home to her. It was love that he had given 
her, and selfishness that she had given in return. 
It seemed to her that her whole life had been 
selfish, but if it were not too late she would try 
again, try to have the love that never faileth — such 
love as prompted him to give a thought for the 
little child’s restless hour and the mother’s comfort. 


As the congregation was leaving the church 
Josephine dropped back a few steps, and a certain 





young man, deep in reverie, was startled to hear a | 


well-known voice at his side murmur: 

** It was such a good sermon, was it not ?”’ 

The shade fled from the brown eyes as they looked 
down into the blue ones beside him. He could not 
answer, but looked the question he wished to ask. 

** Won’t you come this afternoon, and let us talk 


| about — the — the — (ext ?” continued the girl. 


** Dearest!’’ was his whispered answer. 
And as the baby was borne down the steps he 
laughed at him over his mother’s shoulder, and 
ejaculated comprehensively: ‘* Ah-goo! ” 


EMMERICH 


| Suitable 
| For 
| All Needs 


Look for our patented envelope-tag bearing name ‘‘ Emmerich,’’ containing the 
Emmerich Guarantee 


Page 55 


PILLOWS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD'S FAIRS 


GUARANTEED 
FEATHER 










$3.50 to $10.50 
the Pair 
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EMMERICH PiLLows for sale by 
all leading furniture, department 
and dry goods stores everywhere, 
with a guarantee that they are 
filled with pure, clean, downy, ster- 
ilized feathers or money refunded. 














Positively no cotton, no shoddy, no impure or uncured feathers used. 


Insurance Certificate, an insurance policy of satisfaction or 





money back. 
tifully illustrated, showing progress of the feathers from incubator to finished pillow. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 


90 Canal Street, BOSTON 


Write for new booklet, ‘‘ Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows,’’ beau- 





Makers of Fine Feather Pillows, 
KINGSBURY and HURON STREETS 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


84 Walker 8t. NEW YORE 




















20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER. NY.US 


That there should be an Encyclopadia in every home 
is acknowledged by all thinking and reading people. 


The real question is, which Encyclopedia? In the purchase of such a work the 
Encyclopedia itself, and not the price, should be the first consideration. 
Let us offer a simple standard by which prospective purchasers may judge. 


International 
Encyclopzdia 


has been prepared and published by one of the 
oldest and best known publishing houses in the 
United States. 

The Editors in chief: DANIEL Coit GILMAN, 
LL.D., Pres. Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 
Pres. of Carnegie Institution (1902-1905) ; HARRY 
THURSTON PECK, Ph.D.,L.H.D., Professor Colum- 
bia University; FRANK Moore Cocsy, M.A., late 
Professor in New York University, were selected as 
men who, from ability and connection with the 
greatest educational institutions, were considered 
peculiarly fitted for the work. 

‘The result of their labors is an Encyclopedia, 
new from cover to cover, which instantly took its 
place ahead of all that preceded it. Educators, 
librarians, scientists, preachers, historians and men 
of letters unite in pronouncing it 


The Most Complete, Comprehensive 
and Accurate Encyclopxdia in English 


That is why the New International received the 
Grand Prize —the highest award — at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 


That is why, though only completed in 1904, 
The New International has already been purchased 
by more than 100 Universities and Colleges, by 44 
State Normal Schools, 14 State Libraries, and by 
more than 1000 Public Schools and Libraries, who bought it because they required 
the best Encyclopedia extant. Their judgment is a safe guide for you. 


There is no reasonable excuse to be offered for the purchase of any of the 4 of 
cheap reprints or old encyclopedias so freely offered to-day at bargain prices, $ + wo 
at least until you have examined The New International, and compared it Pat oh 
with them for yourself. Hg Oy 

In connection with the Encyclopedia we are issuing a compan- 6" 9°) 2 
ion volume containing courses for reading and study in The New aS y os 
International, which will greatly increase the value of the Encyclo- aS PS 3 3 
pzdia to you. ror 

We would like to send you an elaborate 80-page book, 
containing maps, full-page colored lithographs and other v4 
illustrations from the Encyclopedia, also sample pages > as 
and a mass of interesting matter designed to make you ~ 
fully acquainted with what you should know before ee 
buying. S Va 

Fill out the coupon and send it to-day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. y 
Publishers ray” Ys ff Zz Fi Ca f. 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York Se » Pe ¢.f fd S t Bad 
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TRADE MARK 


An entirely new material for art needle- 
work isa mercerized cotton made in the same 
sizes, same twist, same lustre, and same full 


line of fast colors as wash silks, for which 








: 
it is a perfect substitute for all embroidery Mmm y ot “4 a particular garden it must be 
purposes. ain edaioniit f the few pieces illustrated washing, no matter how 
: - pallies uk 0 dnntn wan 1e construction of the few pieces illustratec ? a 4 
Pi dg eee p> gph dhe * here has yielded so much pleasure as to prompt A STA RTLING POSSIBILITY hard you _work or how 4 
pea i 8g ast the reduction of the plans to scale for the use of much scalding you do, ; 
washes better, it works better, and just to Ghe sess os tnditedl aban tn tellest yon . 
induce you to try it we have authorized all PEMGES, SMNOURH, SS INCASE SHOVS, tHe THis hg look brighter, and wear 
dealers to make this unusual offer : H If D « Wi k C 0 f The clothes are not rubbed to 
ieces. You save money. Above 
17 skeins for 50c, assorted in the proper a a ay S or ut ut O Ril, you ie - seed ae oe 
colors to completely finish the — ary, a that day’s life. 4 
one of the pillow tops illustrated below, which life is worth anything to you 
come in four designs : Every Week. or to, your help, you can't afford 
P P to delay. 
1. The Brown Haired Daisy Girl , You can’t afford to let another 
2. The Auburn Haired Violet Girl wash-day go over your head with- 4 
3. Smoker, ‘‘Her Only Rivals’’ | out trying Fels-Naptha. 
i v a 
caiate ‘- rie i nenyer atatiga It Means a Great Deal More The remarkable nature 
SRS WHR ENED CONE ey ieee Than Perhaps You Think It | of Fels-Naptha is to loosen Surprisin 
FREE Means, To Save a Woman | all the dirt quickly and p s 
oue of these four pillow tops with back, which Half a Day Every Week of completely, without hurt- Discovery 
retail at fifty cents, together with a ‘sample Her Life ing the clothes. 
card of colors, and full size working diagram. ° And it does this either Thousands of women aston- 
Ask for Royal Society Special in cold water or water just pop eb - day a gu found in 
Package No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 Cutting wash-day in half | warm enough to be com- ‘ 
to tn send ty Zens direc! {o.us, taming with | Fels-Naptha soap | “Toes the same thing that | have lately discovered thet 
the pillow top you prefer, and we will sen means more than the sav- OES the same thing that have lately discovered that 
package postpaid to your address. ing of time It means a 1S_ — to do, Fels-Naptha soap is sur- 
; . “oi and does it better. prisingly effective in ways 
Charles E, Bentley 583-5-7 Broadway — the most nga It is entirely different | they never dreamed of. 
’ eb part of a woman's Iie, from other soaps and wash- Its wonderful purifying 
enipymess Gnd snenens came when the Gales ls Health, youth, good ing compounds. ualities take Rosier all 
undertaken one’s self, as well as the practical ’ He, 5 que . as away « 
working out. With a few tools and a little skill looks, cheerfulness —all germs and impurities. It 
furniture can be made that will mark a garden with the things that make her is a great boon to pet ani- 7 
a most desirable individual character. c.. aa ae F | =N th S mals, as it drives off fleas 
The bench consists of five pieces: the seat, the life worth liv _ 5° — e S= ap a oap and leav es fur softand fluffy. 
ends, and the two pegs that hold it together. It is dragged out of a woman y ' : It cleans beautifully glass, 
made of two-inch stuff, and, as a piece of luxury, of | before her time by the un- No raging fire, with extra silverware, fine ru : ; oil > 
white pine. With this material at its present high necessary slavish drudgery coal to lug—and to pay at th oh a » ae felt } e.. : 
price poplar would have been cheaper and quite fc : rash-davs for; no disagreeable suds’- . wy Moneta ats, 
satisfactory. As it was, the entire cost of lumber | OF COMmon Lesion i-days. steam (perhaps a bad cold silks, laces and other deli- 
and paint was about two dollars. Nearly all this hard labor te saved) ; no lifting the cate fabrics, and many ladies 
_ A word as to paint. There is no colorsocharm- jg stopped by Fels-Naptha. holler on oad off: no liftines | 5#Y it isa grand thing to keep 
ing in a garden as is white, and there is no color so . ape - ’ s oft dandruff and make the 
apt to be lacking in notes of any size. It empha- It saves strength and en- ~ — in and out of hair bright and glossy 
rey < romanly vigor. the boiler. . pe ae 
ee a Just think of it! No boil- | , 4% your grocer for it to- 
ke | Like yen og os ing, and much less rubbing day. If he hasn’t it, send 
gf x the bank drawing interest, y whet is the cami S- us his name and we will 
. . «< . . . = ’ © © ~« - 
fk) this saving goes on week The clothes are really send you a free sample cake. 
“WU : by week, mounting up to cleaner and more purified Full directions on each 
e ru] & years of added life and than you can get them | “!@PP¢: 
es UuSIC | ~ 2s F happiness. with the common way of | Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 
New, Popular Standard and Clas- ; = | iG cece aw 
sical Sheet Music, Full size, Best Paper, Cc U i ‘| 3a 8 > > x eaeshia/ oir C 00 rus ree ’ 
Handsome Printing. Any of the 50c. and 75c. "ea 4 2a 
music named below sent postpaid for 10c. a Mw 
Our large catalog contains over a thousand 


others equally good for 10c. per copy. Cut out this ad., 
mark with an X pieces you wish, enclose 10c. for each piece 
wanted and we will send by return mail. You will also receive 
Free Catalog. 


Arrival of the Mocking Bird 


This is one of the newest and prettiest of the late Two-Steps. 
Try these few bars on your piano. Bear in mind that for 10c. we 
will send you the complete pieces — not a mere fragment, Title 
page in three colors. 














Arrival of the Mocking Dird 


Reg. Price, .50 





HOME-MADE GARDEN | 
FURNITURE | 
By Albert W. Barker News Z 


HE construction of garden furniture is a part 
T of garden-making that forms a pleasant early- 
spring recreation. Spare hours, during the 
growing season, must be spent on the living growth. 
Before that time the garden should be definitely 
planned in such way as to take advantage of natural 
opportunities, and, at Nature’s suggestion, to create 
new opportunities. The planning should look 
toward some final result in which all possibilities 
have been developed. Such a plan includes garden 
furniture of a character harmonious with the general 
scheme. 
Garden furniture that is even tolerable in appear- 
ance is hard to obtain ready made, and is costly; to 

















sizes the coolness of 
green foliage, and in 
stinlight gives the 
sparkle so often 
needed. 

The thermometer- 
hood is an example of 
special needs. There 
was no convenient and 
safe place whiclrthe sun did not at some time reach. 
Tt is made of oak except for the thin strip on which 
the thermometer rests. This is of mahogany merely 
because it was at hand. It is all pegged together 
except for the four brass screws shown, and two other 
small ones attaching a small block of wood to the 
mahogany strip. Into this block the round-head 
screws are driven, holding the thermometer in place. 
‘The oak is filled a dull green color, and the whole is 
varnished. 
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FELS-NAPTHA 
Ol ete ae 





COSTS LITTLE, DOES MUCH 





SAVES WOMAN’S LIFE! 
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Opens instantly into 
double bed, fine mattress. 








‘Streit for Service’ 


Made throughout to withstand steady usage — 
sure to get it because wonderfully comfortable. 


Morris Chairs 
Davenport Beds | | 





qauvuaise7] IML 


Buy Cheney's Listerated Tooth Powder of your drug- 
gist; send us the pasteboard box, and we will mail you 
free ‘‘ The Listerated "’ 
— one only to a family. 


Tooth Brush, none better inade 





Exceedingly pleasant to use. Everybody likesit. Keeps 
the mouth delightfully fresh, the teeth like ivory, breath 
sweet, gums surgically clean. (Contains “ Listerine,’’ one 
of the best tooth preservatives known.) Extra large can, 
25c. at drug stores, or by mail prepaid. 


CHENEY CHEMICAL CO., So. Manchester, Conn. 


(Palmer Cox Brownie Book Free Coupon in every package.) 








Yo-San, Japanese Two-Step . ; : ” ae pate . P H VY R d 
PmaSiiewerbadih;.-.'* « rhe Hlower-box is another piece that pays for the Look for this mark. ave ou €a 
Dance of the Wild Flowers . . - * .50 labor of making it. Tt was designed to balance a Trade-mark on every piece a guarantee of ster- 
Old Disk ec Veriat a ed i a ms ~ ling worth and wear. Beautiful, colonial, classic 
pod | ~ Ho aaa lla aaa ‘89 and popular designs; artistic carving. Uphol- 
St. Louis Expo. Two-Step... . 4 a stered in genuine leather or any other covering. 
o> — > ee 90 aa » 4 puy of your dealer, if possible. If he 
endelssohn’s Spring Song . . . . . : n’t “Streit,’ r di * 4s — ? 
If you are There, Beautiful Song . . .  “* — at *s ~ ocee rect from us. ” The True Christian Religion - 94c 
In the Sweet Bye & Bye ees * “ 50 We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States on ap- 
The Secret of the Violet “ one “ “ 50 sroval; we agree to pay return charges if not satisfac tory. “ > 
Down in the Lane, Beautiful Song . . “n ‘ Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs Heaven and Hel - - ms 68c 
Echoes of my Rocky Mountain Home, Song fo -ae or Davenport Beds, or both; shows over 


FREE To any one buying one or more of the above pieces, 


who will send in addition the names and addresses 
of ten persons who play or sing and would be interested in our 
catalogue, we will send an acditional piece without charge. Names 
of music teachers are particularly requested. Write names plainly. 


McKinley Music Co., *Ssrinn avec iow Yeon 





50 styles, tells why Streit furniture 
lasts. FREE. 

The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 
1048 Kenner St., 
Cincinnati, 0. 












**Conjugial Love” - - - - - 58 
“ Divine Love and Wisdom’ - - 42c 


The above volumes, cloth bound, sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


TRUMRD aan rncssensnnenernionsenninesnsrsetsreseseretcenseresetecserecemencivansenets Japanese wooden garden-lantern in a corner where Rev. Ro G. LANDENBERGER 
ee te ee we ee eae many hints have been taken from the Japanese. 











DRAPERIES 


Are the newest and most 


No attempt has been made to produce an Oriental 
effect. Our tastes, our plants, our material, as well 
as our methods of thought, keep an _ imitation 
Japanese garden from looking natural or spontane- 
ous. It looks like an imitation, like an affectation. 
But we can get many hints that help to solve our 
own problems. This Hower-box is of the simplest 
possible construction. 
The only difficulty ex- 
perienced in making 
it was due to the care 


With Streit Patent 
Foot Kest. Forms tufted 
front when not in use. 






TRADE-MARK 


(A) 3741 Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Late Custodian of The Swedenborg House at The World's Fair.) 











and 
AY S mesertetnmants PLA 
1 Pet's, of thousands LAY 
Free! Address SAM’ AY L 


FRENCH. ws Won 22d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


For 15 cents you 
get all the necessary instruction. 
The Columbia Book of Yarns explains 
everything and shows pictures of 80 different 
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sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- articles. Worth $1, but costs only 15 cents— 


Wedding 

















artistic for home decoration, j i j i Oc. Write for Samp! at your dealer, or by mail — because it also tells 
‘ required in cutting ing Cards, 50c. rite for Samples. y 
made of specially tanned veces : 4 hy you sh a use COLUMBIA YARNS. Go 
| California leather. Very de the various angles. L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. “ene er than other yarns and are better too. 
rable and practical. Sizes to he bottom should be —— 


fit all openings. Order the 
one shown, in tan, terra 
cotta, light or dark red, light 
or dark green. Can be returned if not satisfactory. 

Pillow and Novelty Catalogue FREE. 

Wall Calendar— Burnt California Mission or appliqued 
velvet Poinsettia on leather; a beautiful ornament and sou- 
venir; sent prepaid for $1 to introduce our leather grille de- 
signs. Art leather skins, full-size, all colors, prepaid §1. 

LEATHER G a AND eoerens. a] Sole Mfrs. 
—__ Dept. J, Los Angeles, Calif eed | 


YOUR PIl- 


ano will shine like new; ‘3-in-One’’ removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free 
sample. Write G. W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 


screwed on with two- 
inch screws, not more 
than three inches 
apart, to prevent 
warping. 

No explanation of 
how to make the lit- 
tle bird-box is neces- 
sary, except to say 
that the straw roof 
is made of two bot- 
tle- protectors, such 
as come wrapped 
about bottles of olive- 
oil. 


é very skein o olumbia Yarus 
EASY TAKE cot eat ac 

FOLDING umbia Yarns, ade a 

Go-Cart | | 


Reclining back, | £ 
adjustable foot- 
rest. Folds 11x 1 
21 x 23 inches, 7 
weighs 14 lbs., 
holds child of 
six years, tested 
to 150 Ibs. 
Write for catalogue and send 
us your dealer's name. 


GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. L, 
\__ 2405-09 Fulton 8t, Brooklyn, ¥. ¥ 












DWIGGIN’S 


FOR DURABILITY 


Best fence of its kind — 
its kind the best. Double 
galvanized steel wire; a \ 
cableof strength through- 
out. Unaffected by wind, | 
rain or cold weather. 
Never sags. Trim, artis- 
tic designs, the perfection of taste for parks, lawns, cemeteries, 
etc. Catalogue shows variety of styles — 10c. to 50c. a ft., FREE. 


| Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 22 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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CHOPPER 


away 
with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 
bowl, chops all 

kinds of food, 

coarse or fine 
€ as wanted, 
rapidly and 
may = easily 


' 


' 


, 7 N 


“T couldn't 
keep 
- house 
without it.” 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Cook Book No. 4 Free—To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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COLDWELL 


got, MOWERS 
CR. 


» 


HAND-= HORSE - MOTOR ALL GRADES = ALC SIZES 

On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cut- 
ting season for the last seven years. 


This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
27 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 














Patented in U.S.and Canada 


The only unburnable, 
non-explosive oil polish 
in the world. A liquid 
that enamels all iron a 
glossy, jet black, pro- 
ducing an everlasting 
brilliant lustre that can 
be washed with water 
and dried like a dish ; 
does not burn red and 
cannot be rubbed off or 
burned off ; no dust or 
odor; prevents rust; 
polishes nickel, too. 
Never spoils or freezes. Black Satin is 
the most economical stove polish in the 
world. You have never used anything 
like it. At dealers, 25 cents, or from fac- 
tory by mail prepaid 35 cents. Sample can 
by mail for 25 cents and dealer’s name 

House-to-house canvassers wanted. 


BLACK SATIN POLISH CO. 


Room 540, 107 Chambers 8St., New York City 


The 
Perfect 
Stove 
Polish 


oe xe) 











C John Wanamaker Says ‘ 


(“Prince of Merchants" and Ex. P. M. Gen. of the U.S.) 


“We've hunted a long time to get a satisfactory 
automatic knife sharpener. We think this is it. 
Like magic, with a few passes it puts on your 
carver that keen edge so much desired, and so 
simple a child can operate it."" Of your dealer 
or sent prepaid for 25 cents. 


COLONIAL SUPPLY COMPANY 





Wellsville, N. Y. ] 





| the thread and pipe. 


A FRONT PORCH 
AWNING OF VINES 


By L. E. Wilcox 

















tractive veranda, facing west, from which one 

would wish to flee in the afternoon, on account 
of the glare and heat, into a very attractive lounging 
spot, and at the same time it makes the veranda 
seem much broader than before. 

While this veranda is only about ten feet from the 
street sidewalk it is thoroughly screened from the 
public eye, without injuring the view of whatever 
may be going on in the street. The green vines are 
cool and restful, and give a decidedly artistic effect 
to the situation. 

Woodbine, also called Virginia creeper, seems 
best adapted to this treatment. It is a prodigious 
grower, produces a beautiful, dense foliage, is easily 
trained, does not winter-kill, and may be had for the 
asking. If roots cannot be obtained readily a piece 
of a branch containing latent buds will grow well if 
covered with earth. 

The main stalks should not be allowed to send 
out branches below the level of the veranda floor; 
as fast as shoots appear where they are not wanted 
they should be broken off; all others should be 
trained to go where they are needed. In the fall, 
after the leaves drop, or early in the spring before 
the buds start, the vines should be pruned severely, 
leaving only enough of the wood to cover the frame- 
work evenly but scantily. During the summer 
months the shoots and leaves should be clipped off 
about once a week whenever they appear where 
they are not wanted. | If this method is followed the 
awning will remain the same season after season 
after it is once covered. 

If vines have to be grown from the root a frame 
should not be erected until the second season, or 
until the vines reach the height of the framework. 

My framework was made of three-eighths-inch 
gaspipe, with necessary elbows and tees, and all 
painted black before placing in position. 

The ends of the pipe, which are secured to the 
woodwork of the veranda, were fitted with ‘* oval 
waste nuts’”’ forthis purpose. After this frame was 
in position it was covered with strips of poultry 
netting to support the vines. 

The expense of such a framework is very small, 
mine costing less than five dollars, including cut- 
ting pipe to proper lengths and threading same. 
Assembling the parts, painting and placing in posi- 
tion were accomplished without assistance. 


ant 
A Home-Made Water-Lily Garden 
By W. L. MacGowan 


ATER-LILIES are as easily raised as garden 
vegetables. The children and I dug acircular 

hole in the lawn, eight feet in diameter and one foot 
deep, laying the sods at one side, and putting the soil 
in boxes for further use. We bought three heavy 
barrels at seventy-five cents each. By sawing them 
across the middle we made six good oak tubs. We 
put five of them equal distances apart in the hole, 
and filled in the spaces between the tubs with dirt 
from the boxes until all was level with the lawn, 
taking care to fill the middle of the hole with stones 
as a solid foundation for the centre tub. We then 
put in two pieces of water-pipe screwed into an 


’ *HIS awning of vines has transformed an unat- 


| elbow: the longer one five feet, the shorter one only 


one foot two inches long, but having a three-inch 
thread at the upper end. 

The pipe was of the proper size to fit our lawn 
hose. Acloth tied overeach end kept the dirt from 
Around the standing pipe 
more stones were carefully piled to a level with the 
tops of the five tubs. A broad flange was screwed 
to the bottom of the long thread, and red lead 
daubed on. The centre tub, with a hole bored in 
the bottom, was carefully lowered over the centre 
pipe, and more red lead was daubed on. Another 
flange was screwed down tight over the tub’s bottom, 


| and the last piece of standing pipe was attached. 


All this plumbing is within the compass of any 
average boy of fourteen or fifteen years. 

The remainder of the soil that had been saved in 
the boxes was placed between the tubs, the sods 
placed on edge forming a circular boundary about 
our mound. and we were ready for planting. This 
should not be done before all danger of frost is past. 

Mix some old, well-rotted manure and garden 
loam, about half and half. Place six inches of this 
in each tub. Plant two medium-sized roots, or, 
better still, one extra strong root, of a hardy water- 
lily. Scatter one inch of sandy gravel over all to 
keep the mixture from floating, then carefully fill 
the tubs with water. Avoid breaking through the 
sandy layer. The sun will do the rest. 

In the centre tub plant an Egyptian lotus. It 
will be astrikingly showy plant. Its parasol leaves 


| grow high on strong stalks, its blossoms are from 


| among the rocks. 


six to eight inches across, and of rich colors and 
attractiveform. Pile large stones close around the 
centre tub and put sedges, ferns or other plants 
On the mound between the 
lower tubs the ‘‘ carpet-of-snow ”’ variety of sweet 
alyssum is very desirable. 

Avoid the expensive varieties until you have had 
a few years’ experience. Select from the catalogue 
only those adapted to tub culture, or, better still, 


tell the dealer what you want todo with them. Buy | 
only from a first-class grower of water-lilies. 
Use plenty of well-rotted fertilizer. Tilies and 


lotuses thrive better in warm water and need abun- 
dance of sunlight. Do not plant other aquatics in 


| the same tubs with the lilies or lotuses, as they soon 


choke the lilies. Keep the tubs filled with water. 


THE Cost oF THE GARDEN 





6 tubs (3 barrels at 75 cents) ....--..-$2.25 
5 varieties of lily roots............+- 2.00 
1 Egyptian lotus .......-...+ Sivtoces 75 
Pipe and fittings ........-<++-+++.+- -50 
Pertiliser... ..0.: chesguaeenscstabuns 25 

Total outlay.... «.....$575 


Make 
your walls 
“Mischief 
Proof’’ by cov- 
ering them with 
SANITAS, which is 
also moth, vermin 
and germ-proof— 
Then you can wash 
your walls with soap 
and water just do 


as you 


windows and woodwork. 


the 


S 


has a 
colors 
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ANITA 


The Washable Wall TAS 


oil 
It costs no 


decorated in 
not fade. 


cloth foundation 
which will 


more than good wall-paper, is hung in 


the same 
life, 


way and has much longer 


It will save three-quarters of the 


expense and trouble of housecleaning. 


1 SANITAS 





Sanitas is sold in handsome, plain colors — 
burlaps and prints, in dull-finish oil colors, ap- 
propriate for any room. Glazed 
tiles for kitchen and bathroom. 
Write for name of local dealer 
and for our booklet giving com 
plete description of Sanitas, with 
illustrations in color showing 
Sanitas-covered rooms. 


THE STANDARD 
TABLE 
OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway 


ric” 


City 






















fully COOL, 


the heated season. 


colors. 





















finest homes. 
> 98 


price $2.75 up. 


19 McKey Bivd. 
Janesville, W 


Porch 
Shades 


add another room to the house —a delight- 
BREEZY rooui—where the 
whole family can practically live during 


VUDOR Shades and ,VUDOR Hammocks 
make a summer resort of any porch 
VUDOR are the only shades that actually 
let in the air au! keep out the sun. 
of Linden Pibre closely woven with Seine 
Twine, stained in restful, weatherproof 
The superior character of both 
workmanship anc material gives VUDOR 
Shades artistic qualities that fit in with 
the architectural appointments of the 

They last for years — 


Aluminum namie plate on every shade. 
VUDOR $4.00 HAMMOCKS 
the kind that “don't wear out.” 
Write us for free, illus. booklet, 
“Summer Comfort,”’ in colors, 

and name of nearest dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 


Made 








No. 2 Folding 
BROWNIE 





Built on the Kodak plan — Daylight load- 


ing, Daylight Development. Uses Non- 
Curling, 6 exposure film cartridges for 
2% x 3% pictures. 

Has automatic shutter with iris diaphragm 
stops, meniscus lens, automatic focusing device, 
reversible finder, two tripod sockets. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues of Kodaks 
and Browntes free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 














Do you wish to be beautiful ? 


Send for Dr. Emma E. Walker’s book “ Beauty through 
Hygiene ”— Common-sense ways to beauty and health. 
Price by mail $1.08, Circular on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Dept. A, 156 5th Ave., N.Y. C. 















~™, Buy direct fromthe factory, 
‘saving the dealers’ profit 
We guarantee the IMPE- 

RIAL to be the best range 

ever made for the money. 

If not perfectly satisfac- 

tory after six months’ trial, 

IMPERIAL RANGES 

may be returned, and we 

will refund money and pay freight 
charges. Write for complete Cata- 
log of all styles and sizes. Address 
IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 

49 State St., Cleveland, O. 


JABLSACHE 


“The Queen of 
Toilet Powders."’ 





Each application is an 


added charm to my 
lady’s face. Beautiful 
women everywhere 
pronounce it the one 
perfect beautifier and 
preserver of the com- 


plexion. 
Accept no other. Fiesh, white, pink, cream tints. 
50c. a box. 
Ben. 


Dr by mail. Sampf/. fe 
Levy & 0s. Dept! "125 Kingston St, Boston 
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In hot air heating the heat is expected 
to “come up” through registers placed 
in the most protected part of the room. 
It has to be so “coaxed” in—especially 
on windy days. Stoves of course heat 
the rooms only in “ spots.” 

In steam or hot water warming the 
heat is compelled to circulate through 
the hollow pipes and radiators, which 
are placed wherever warmth is most 
needed. 


NERICAN [DEAL 


carry warmth usiformly to all parts of the build- 
ing, no matter how stormy or bitter cold. The 
farm or city family suffering from a cold house 
would be sasorieed know how quickly, simply, 
noiselessly our outfit is put in, and brings great 
comfort and fuel economy. 

Write for free booklet “ Heating Investments.” 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Se 


~ 








TIME TO 
PAINT 


Buy GOOD Paint this time — Em- 
ploy a good painter —and you won't 
have to repaint for years to come. 


Our forty years’ experience has 
proven conclusively that the Best 
paint is paint which is mixed with 
pure linseed oil the day it is applied. 


Best, because the oil—‘‘ The life 
of the Paint’’—does not become 
stale, as it does in ‘‘ready-mixed 
paint’’ —and 


Best, because it is less expensive. 
The oil costs less than the pigment, 
therefore you save money by buy- 
ing them separately. 


READY TO MIX. NOT READY MIXED 


HOUSE PAINT 


is the pure, thick pigment, in all 
standard colors and needs only 
mixing with pure linseed oil to 
make the des/ looking, most dura- 
ble paint, ready to apply. 
Your dealer will supply you with 
both Kinloch Paint and pure lin- 
seed oil; if not, send for our Intro- 
ductory Offer and valuable and 
interesting book on what “The 
Householder Ought to Know” 
about paint and painting. 


KINLOCH PAINT CO., St. Louis 








GET OUR BIG FREE CATALOG OF 


RUBBER GOODS 


Buy from us direct at 


and SAVE HALF 
Our big free 70 page catalog illus- 
trates every thing made of rubber. 
It tells how we as manufacturers can 
save you yom 50% to 100% on any 
article you buy. e make and sell 
everything made of rubber, includ- 
ing all kinds of syringes and douches, 
water bottles, pillows, atomizers, 
baby specialties, elastic bandages 

and stockings, gloves, sponges, mats, brushes, etc. 
YOUR MONEY BACK and welcome if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. 
Get this catalog and save money. Send to-day to Dept. 35. 
INDIA RUBBER SPECIALTY CO., ERIE, PA. 


LACES For 10c. and the names and ad- 
dresses of four LACE loving 
friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 
Lace, good for trimming h’'dk’fs, etc., worth 


30c. Address Daniel Spitzer, C 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City 








TWO NOVEL IDEAS FOR 
FASTER ENTERTAINMENTS 








An Easter Egg as a Centrepiece 
By Louise C. G. Cobb 


LARGE ‘egg ’’ could be used effectively as a 
A centre piece at an Easter luncheon given bya 


bride to her bridesmaids. Cover the frame 
with smilax, asparagus fern, or something similar, 
and, if you wish, arrange some kind of small pink or 
white flowers among the green. Be careful to keep 
the decoration close, so as not to lose the shape of 
the egg. Place the ‘‘ egg” on a table mirror and 
around the edge of this set little brown rabbits, one 
at each corner of the mirror if it is square; if round, 
more rabbits would look better. 

Put the gifts from the bride to her maids into the 
“ egg,’’ each witli one end of baby ribbon tied to it. 
Let the ribbons extend through the joining of the 
two halves of the ‘‘ egg’’ to the different places, and 
have the place-cards tied to these ends. Easter 
liliés would be charming and most effective as deco- 
rations if put on the ends of the ribbons, and the 
place-cards tied to them. 

The ‘‘egg’’ would also be good for a linen 
shower given by one of the bridesmaids to the bride. 
Have the ‘‘ egg ” in the centre of the table, and at the 
end of the luncheon let the bride open the ‘** egg ”’ 
and find in it some small piece of linen or a hand- 
kerchief from each one of the girls. 


A more novel idea would be to have in the ‘‘ egg ”’ 
a dainty pair of stockings wrapped in white tissue- 


paper and tied with white ribbon, from each brides- | 


maid for the bride. The hostess or the maid of 
honor might give the white silk ones to be worn 
with the wedding gown. 

You all know, of course, the little superstition 
that if one wears a yellow garter worn by a bride 
one will have an offer of marriage within a year. 
Each bridesmaid could make a round yellow garter 


with a smart little bow on it and inclose it with her 


pair of stockings. 

Then, if an original rhyme were written on each 
package, the contents of the ‘‘egg’’ would cause 
much fun and gayety, as well as delight the bride. 
The bride returns the garters to her maids after 
the wedding. 

As will be readily seen, the size of the “‘ egg” 
should be adapted to its intended contents. 


ox 


A Butterfly Easter 
By Mrs. E. D. Sackett 


BUTTERFLY entertainment is one of the latest 
Easter novelties. Eggs, rabbits and chickens 
take second place beside this gorgeous rival, who, 
breaking from the cold chrysalis of winter, rises to 
greet the Easter morn and make joyous the Easter 


| guest. 


| with butterflies. 


The decorations of a house should be aflutter 
From the chandeliers, from the 
arches and from the corners of the rooms should run 
yellow, pink and green worsted, on which, about 
one foot apart, should be fastened butterflies of all 
colors, 

They are easily made and there are various ways 
of making them. 


The smaller ones should be cut from different | 


colored cardboard and decorated with water-colors 
and gilding, but the larger ones should be made of 
tissue-paper as follows: 

Cut a twelve-inch square, fold once, find the 
centre on the long edge, and one inch and a half 
from the upper side of the fold cut along the dots 
as shown in the diagram given below; also from 
the same distance below the centre. Figure 1 is 
for the front half of the butterfly and Figure 2 
is for the back half. 

Now take a common clothespin, gild, insert the 
front half, pushing the gathers firm; put in the 
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second half the same way. Gild two bent pins, 
stick them in the head of the clothespin for the 
feelers, and you have a butterfly that will fly at the 
least breath of air. 

Butterflies made in this way are very pretty of 
pure white paper, gilding all around the edge, with 
large purple and yellow spots on the tips of the 
wings. 

For souvenirs embroider them in colors on linen, 
then starch and cut them out; or they may be made 
of white lace, or odd pieces of ribbon dampened 
and ironed under a cloth to stiffen them, with gilded 
edges. 


Tiny ones for boutonniéres or place-cards are | 
| dainty when made of white wire for a standard 


beside the plate. The least jar sets them fluttering, 
and they appear very realistic. 


The old-fashioned game of ‘‘ marbles’’ should be 
played with small candy eggs. 

Each one of the guests should be given a paper 
cocoon, which is easily made by rolling and deco- 
rating common writing-paper. When he has filled 
the cocoon with the eggs, which should be hidden 
in various unlooked-for places around the room, he 
is entitled to play. 

The prizes are white, pink or light green satin 
butterflies, either hand-painted or embroidered in 
colored silks and tinsel, and filled with cotton and 
sachet; anda butterfly booklet of water-color paper 
decorated, containing some beautiful Easter senti- 
ment done in gilt, and tied with pink and green 
ribbons. 

The ices should be served in birch-bark cocoons, 
that may be opened lengthwise, the ends closed | 
with paraffin, and a tiny butterfly perched on each 
end. 
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PRETANLWALUE TEORES O22 
Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 





for thousands of families annually —this is the Larkin Idea. Twenty-nine years of 
ever-increasing sales is the best testimony that Larkin customers appreciate $20.00 
retail value for $10.00. A $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM—your choice—free with 
$10.00 worth — your selection — of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts, Etc. 


the saving of profits, expenses and losses of the middlemen. 


HOMES ARE FURNISHED 
WITHOUT COST 


The Larkin Premi- 
ums are obtained 
free with the Larkin 
Soaps and Products 
in several ways, ex- 
plained in booklets 
ask for one. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


Absolute satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. All 
money refunded if 
any Larkin Product 
or Premium is not 
satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. If you wish to immediately order $10.00 worth 
of Soaps and other Products and leave selection to us, we guarantee your approval. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities are all of 
highest quality —the best that skill and science can produce. 


Send for Premium List No. 41 — Over 600 Premiums 


A complete Larkin Premium List and 
a booklet of Larkin Products will be sent 
postpaid on request. 


Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 
Larkin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


GUNN SECTIONAL | 
BOOK CASES | 
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CHIFFONIER No, 5 


Solid Oak, Golden Oak finish, free 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 


McKINLEY ROCKER 
Selected Quartered Oak or Genuine Ma- 
hogany, free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 






















































Paragon of Beauty 


In every essential of 
artistic piano building the 


MELVILLE CLARK | 
ART PIANO 


| Is unexcelled. In the phases of tone, 
touch and construction, the three car- 
dinal points of piano manufacture, it 


q Holds the Highest Place 








It is the piano par excellence 


Roller bearing, non-binding doors, for the musical home 


ftemovable (to clean or replace broken 
glass) by simply unhooking. No un- 
sightly iron bands or protruding 
shelves. Cabinet work and finish the 
best Grand Rapids production. Sec- 
tions so nicely joined together the 
appearance is that of a solid case. 


Prices Reasonable. Send for illustrated 
catalogue to the 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Dept. W, 399-405 West Madison St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of the 


APOLLO PIANO PLAYERS 

















Complete catalogue sent FREE on 
request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases 
on sale by all leading furniture dealers 
or direct from the factory. 


“ Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis.’’ 


Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing 
Cabinets. 














ORIOLE GO-BASKET 
The Baby Hansom | | 


Combines usefulness, economy, 
comfort and common sense. Use 
it Winter and Summer. Wheel it 
or carry it. Babies enjoy it. Parents 
praise it. Physicians endorse it. 
Cumbersome four-wheelers are 
. giving way to it. A patron 
ao \ writes: “I consider ft invalu- | 

a able, and think it as neces- | 
sary as Baby's clothes.” 
Write to-day for FREE 
BOOKLET. Tells how 
we shif you an Oriole Go- 
Basket on approval. 





EGG STAINS 


and other discolorations on Silver are 
quickly removed with Electro-Silicon 
and its brilliancy restored without mar 
or mark. The cardinal merit, great bril- 
liancy without abrasion, has made Elec- 
tro-Silicon famous around the world. 
At grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 

“S1iicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York 








WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. ___ 
Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 
years; more oral pupils offered than 


DEA accepted. Teaches hard-of-hearing persons 


most practical, interesting and inexpensive method by mail. 
CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 
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You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 


between Pantasote Leather and real 
leather. Pantasote Leather can be used 
forev ery purpose for which real leather 
is adapted. Pantasote is durable,bright, 

odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack 

is fireproof, ws aterproof, and wears and 
looks like leather in every respect. 


PANTASOTE 
Costs One-Third as 
Much as Real Leather 


The great demand for Pantasote has 
led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations. To protect you against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered 
with Pantasote from your dealer or 
upholsterer unless it bears our trade- 
mark label as shown above. Do not 
accept his “Just as good” theory; in- 
sist upon Pantasote. See that the word 
‘Pantasote” is embossed on selvage 
edge. Pantasote was awarded the Grand 
Prize and two Gold Medals at St. Louis. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, 
which give you the amount of upholstery 
material you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you may 
have that need reupholstering. We will 
send, on receipt of price and name of 
u holsterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch, 
25c.; 25 x 25 inch, 50c.; 27 x 27 inch, 70c.; 

36 x '% inch, $1. 00. 


Upon application, will send our cata- 
logue showing material in the different 
colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE C0. 


Dept. L, 11 Broadway, New York 








The Exquisite Beauty of 


ENGLISH 


HALF-TIMBER 
SPANISH, MISSION 
and COLONIAL 


Designs are » charmingly illustrated and described in 
. J. Keith's new book, “ Historic Architecture for the 
pa Builder.” 264 p., 127 ills., $2.00 
We also have 1000 Studies and eben of tasteful, 
practical homes in our books of plans, as follows: 
128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134Cstg.$1600 to$2000,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 | 163 ‘‘ $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses,50c | 144 ‘‘ $2500to$3000, 1.00 
55 D’b’1 H’ses, Flats, etc., 1.00 | 167 ‘' $3000to$4000, 1.00 
72 Cottages,less than $800,50c | 146 ‘* $4000 andup’d, 1.00 
82 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c | 17 Model Schoolhouses . 1.00 
129 ‘* $1200 to$1600,$1.00 | 31 Modern Churches . . 2.00 














The Keith Co. Architects, %7,2e oH 
KEITH’S MAGAZINE $7,2uittine,, Decorating. and 


Gives large views of Modern Homes, F/oor P/ans, Interiors. Tells 
how to decorate, what to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 
Special 50c Offer—65 Model House Plans 
in 4 months’ trial sub., includes 3 back numbers, 7 copies in all, 50c. 
M. L. Publisher, 720 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3-in-One ” cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write G. W. Cole Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 
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HAPPY HAPPENINGS 
FOR APRIL 





A “Cranford” Tea 


By Elizabeth Burrows 


HE attic of a certain country house where a 
¥ house-party had assembled happened to be one 
of the roomy story-book kind, filled with 
treasures in the guise of costumes of long ago, and 
here, rummaging, stitching, basting skirts too long, 
and fashioning wonderful bonnets from all sorts of 
material, a party of girls spent a merry morning. 
At ten o’clock the attire of one maiden was com- 
plete, and in “ tight-fitting waist, full skirt and a 
cap with yellow ribbons,’ ‘‘ Miss Betty Barker’’ 
set out to deliver her invitations to the people of 
the two adjoining cottages. Her instructions, a la 


| Cranford, were to ask that her ‘*‘ presumption was to 


| ** Martha 
| and sponge cake. 


| table. 








in Aye. | 





be excused, and may I beg you all to come as near 
half-past six to my little dwelling as possible?’’ 
Then with a low courtesy ‘‘ Miss Betty Barker’’ 
was to take her leave — bestowing at each house, 
however, a card stating that the supper was ‘* under 
the patronage of the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson.’’ 

Promptly at half-past six the men of the party 
and the mystified neighbors entered ‘‘ Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s’’ drawing-room, which was lighted by the 
square Cranford window clustered with flowers, and 
in which the chairs stood in a row against the walls 
with the exception of four or five around the fire- 
place. On a small, old-fashioned table were 
** kaleidoscope, conversation cards and puzzle 
cards.” 

In addition to this table there were three others 
around which the guests assembled. At ‘‘ Mrs. 
Jamieson’s’’ table how delicate was the china, how 
old the plate ; how thin the bread and butter, and 
small the lumps of sugar! ‘* Mrs. Jamieson ate seed 
cake slowly and considerately, as she did every- 
thing.’’ ‘* Lady Glenmire”’ assisted ‘‘ Mrs. Jamie- 
son.’’ ‘* Lady Glenmire,’’ her black eyes as bright 
as ever, was dressed in her old black silk and shep- 
herd plaid cloak. 

At ‘* Miss Matilda’s’’ table sat ‘‘ Miss Jenkyns,”’ 
in her ‘‘ cravat and little bonnet like a jockey cap.”’ 
,’ in tight waist, also served tea, bread 
Then there were preserved 
gooseberries, damson tarts and biscuits. 

Beside the fireplace was ‘‘ Miss Betty Barker’s’”’ 
** Miss Betty Barker was a proud and happy 


woman! She stirred the fire and shut the door, 
and sat quite on the edge of her chair.’’ Every 
now and then came her ‘‘ Hush, ladies! If you 
please, hush! Mrs. Jamieson is asleep.’’ Pres- 


ently ‘‘ the door was thrown wide open and Peggy 
came in once more, red with importance, with all 
sorts of good things for supper — escalloped oysters, 
potted lobsters and jelly.’’ 








A Square Meal for the Children 
By May Brooks 


HE children had attended many parties at which 
they were usually served with cakes and candies, 


and had been promised ‘‘ a square meal” when it | 


came their turn to entertain on the first of April. 

I arranged that the table and all the decorations 
should be square. Everything on the menu, as far 
as possible, was square; all the dishes were square, 
except the saucers. 
ered with stiff red paper, holding a maidenhair fern, 
was placed on a square linen centrepiece. The 
candlesticks, holding red candles, were square bot- 
tles covered with red paper. A square frame of stiff 
red paper was laid over each round plate, and a 
small red, square box containing chocolates, those 
below the top layer being cotton filled, was at each 
place. Lying upon each box was a white square 
card with the child’s name printed in red square 
letters across it. On the back of each was pasted a 
puzzle picture representing some animal. 

The menu was very simple. 
escalloped oysters, chicken and lettuce sandwiches 
cut square, cocoa with whipped cream, small square 
blocks of ice cream, cake cut in squares, and a dish 
heaped high with squares of fudge, half of the num- 
ber being of walnut wood. 

Before the dessert was served a square plate was 
passed with two square silk crackers tied together 


with red or white baby ribbon for each child. | 


Those tied with white were for the little girls, and 
those with red for the boys. Between the crackers, 


folded so that it could not be seen, was a paper | 


doll for each girl, and a whistle for each boy. 
The boxes of chocolate and the crackers were 
retained by the children as souvenirs. 


ox 


A Character-Reading Party 
By Lee McCrae 


ies majority of people pride themselves on their 
ability to read character from faces, hence to 
amuse a small company a hostess prepared a “‘ read- 
ing’’ after this wise: 

A photograph of a man and a woman (wholly 
unknown to all of the company, of course) was 
given to each guest, and pencils and paper fur- 
nished. Without consulting one another each was 
asked to write as full a description as possible of 
the person whose picture he or she held. Plenty of 
time was allowed, then the papers were signed and 
gathered up. The hostess then read aloud each 
description while the photograph in question was 
passed around the circle for the inspection of all. 
Knowing the subject of the picture personally she 
told how nearly each writer had come to the truth, 
laughingly inserting the truth in parenthesis as she 
read, which caused no end of fun. 

The contestants also guessed the color of the 
hair and eyes, age, height, occupation, financial 
standing, and so on, as well as the character and 
abilities of the subject. There were two “ rounds,”’ 
the guests reading first the photographs of ladies, 
then those of men. 


A square tin cracker-box, cov- * 


It consisted of 





USKIN says: ‘* Wherever you can 

rest there decorate, where rest is 
forbidden so is beauty.’’ Artloom Tap- 
‘estries lend the touches of beauty that 
makes home a haven of rest. Charming 
and artistic effects in couchcovers, curtains 
andtablecovers. They are made for restful 





Bagdad Couch Cover. 


Bagdad pattern, most popular of the Oriental designs. It is sixty inches 
wide, 3 yards long, heavily tasseled fringe. Comes in two combinations: 
Red and Blue or Green and Red. The Eastern Colorings are soft and 
pleasing, blend perfectly with their surroundings and help 
to harmonize all the other furnishing of the room. 


Ask your dealer for Artloom Tapestries 








The Couch Cover illustrated 
above is made in the five stripe 


$3.00 


corners, Library, Den or Sitting Room, 
Abook about them, free; with colored illus- 
trations of Artloom ideas, beautiful curtains 
for the parlor; Hangings for Bay- Windows 
or Double Doors; rich in color, true in 
design, woven by the largest Tapestry 
Mills in America. Read coupon carefully. 


Price, 





Look for 
this Label 








It is on every 
genuine Artloom 
production 








Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





















Dry as 
Pike’s 
Peak 


Pure, cold air 
circulation, 
wonderful in 
preserving 








food and 
keeping 
compartments 
Solid Oak — Golden fresh and 
Oak finish. Lined with Zinc, sweet. 


Enamel, Nickeloid or Opal Glass. 


The “Odorless”’ 


Refrigerators 


Ventilation so perfect refrigerator may 
be filled with variety of odorous dishes 
without one tasting of another. Perpetu- 
ally clean, never stale. No scalding nor 
scrubbing required. Lowest tempera- 
ture with least ice of any refrigerator. 


“Odorless” used exclusively at Western 
Pavilion Restaurant, St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Write for catalogue. FREE. 


Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he hasn't it, order 
direct from us. 








The Keyser Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


K 4 ose 


Sent —- in United States — our exquisitely 


illustrated Catalogue No. 27C of Lace Curtains, Bed 
Sets, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, Printed in 
Colors. It is the foremost authority on curtain 
fashions and shows the advanced styles at the 
lowest prices. We pay the freight. 


Keith’s Furniture 


Our Catalogue No. 27 F, illustrating 475 pieces of 
furniture for the home, will be sent free to any point 
West or entire South. Sent East only on receipt 
of 20c. All our furniture is of the Keith quality — 
standard for more thana quarter century. We pay 
freight and guarantee safe delivery. 


Robert Keith, (Funiasesn4,. 
Dept. 27, Kansas City, Mo. 








piece or mounted for Fe top. It would cost fifty 
cents in any store. ey are made exclusively by us. 
33 

















Write, giving the name of your dry Seeee dealer 
or department store, for Style Book ‘ printed 
in colors, with Artloom suggestions for every room 
in the house. Mailed free on request. Or cut out 
this coupon and enclose with ten cents and your 
dealer's name, and we will send you a plush velour 
Square in red or green, that can be used for centre 








Makes the Stove 
an Ornament 


Its shine is brightest, comes 
quickest, lasts longest , abso- 
lutely no odor when heated. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM 
SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Can You Draw This ? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salar as an 

rtist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DREAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
o' 
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clothes; and full directions for making, 
reins | necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 26 cents. A copy of 


my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers," 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have y with 
over 150,000 young th 
entire sa ction or will refund money. 
Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


The Wooden Hen 


and 2c0 eggs will start you in a 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men 
and women make good money rais- 
ing chicks for early market. Why 
not you? Write for free catalogue. 














$12.80 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Page 60 


‘HE use of poor writing paper is 
recognized as a breach of pro- 
priety. That is why one so often 
reads : 
‘* Excuse this paper. It is all 
I have.’ 
But why offer excuses when Eaton- 
correct and 


Eaton - Hurlbut 


Hurlbut Papers are good, 
inexpensive ? papers 
need no excuse. They compliment 


the friend to whom you write. 
Highland Linen and Twotone Linen 


are only two among numerous good 


styles. 


Samples of these or of any Eaton- 


Hurlbut papers sent for the name of a 


dealer who doesn’t carry them, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


**The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,”’ 

a delightful desk book for all who write 
letters, sent free on request 
and the name of a dealer who 
doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut 
correspondence papers. 











SOILED WHITE DUCK 





Canvas and White Leather Belts 
and Shoes Effectually Cleaned 


Don’t throw aside a good white duck skirt because 
it’s soiled. ‘*Cleansum”’ or ** Magic White’’ will 
easily and effectually clean white duck, canvas, 
buck, suede, undressed white leather, white shoes, 
belts, caps, breeches, etc., remove grass stains and 
the like without hurt to fabric. ‘*Cleansum,’’ a 
powder, costs 25c.; ** Magic White, the liquid 
form of **Cleansum,’’ costs toc. Your druggist 
or shoe dealer should have them. If he has not 
WE WILL SEND EITHER PREPARATION DIRECT 
on receipt of price and dealer’s name. 


110 Reade St. 
New York 
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BE UP TO DATE .— 


SASK TOUR DEALER 
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MOTIFANY-~-QUEEN ANNE 

LACE CURTAINS 
REAL BOBBINET 


nom $2.00 PER PAIR 





IF PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle — No sedi- 
ment — will not spoil nor discolor the finest pa- 
pers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 5c., or sent by 
mail for 10c.; also half-pints, pints and quarts. 


LF Page’s Photo Paste 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 


IF Page’s Glue “isa” 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 123 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





TWO SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
FOR APRIL 





A Rainy-Day Party 


N A RAINY April morning there came to mea 

message, delivered by a rubber-coated small 

boy, whose big umbrella almost concealed the yellow 

hat which completed a picture unmistakably in- 

tended to represent a certain ubiquitous modern 
advertisement. 

The message proved to be an invitation which 
read as follows: 


‘The wise maid will put on her cloak and attend a | 


reception given this evening at eight o’clock, in honor 
of the guest of the day, Jupiter Pluvius. 

**12 Endicott Square. 
* Rainbeaus furnished.” 

That evening, after all the guests had assembled, 
our attention was directed to a sign, ‘*‘ Weather 
Bureau,’’ over a booth fitted up under the stairs in 
the reception-hall. Surmounting the booth was 
an immense weathercock, while the walls of the 
** office’? were covered with maps, thermometers, 
barometers, etc. At a desk, covered with official- 
looking papers, an easily-recognized youth with a 
badge reading, *‘ Government Official,’ gave to 
each guest a ‘* Forecast.’”? Unlike the Department 
maps, however, there were on the “* Forecast’’ only 
four stations, denoted by the following names: 


1. Lightning Forks. 3. Debatable Ground. 
2. Kainbeau Haven. 4. Calm. 


In one corner of the sheet was painted the arc of 
what would have been a tiny rainbow had the colors 
been arrahged correctly. We were told that each 
girl must find for a partner the man the colors of 
whose pseudo-rainbow were arranged like hers. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the sheet was the 
following statement: 


** Indications — You are invited by the United States 
Weather Bureau to make a tour of inspection of the 
various important stations. Change partners after 

each visit. Register credits allowed eac h_ station. 
This report to be returned to the Bureau.’ 


‘* Lightning Forks’’ found us in the alcove of 
the library, where an official gave to each of usa 
tiny tissue-paper umbrella, with the jocular and 
original assurance that it was ‘‘ good for a rainy 
day.’’ Attached to the handle of each umbrella 
was a Slip of paper on which was written a quota- 
tion. Inspection disclosed a ‘‘ rainy ’’ idea in each 
quotation, as: 


‘Into each life some rain must fall.’’ 

“Rain, rain, go away, come again some other day.”’ 
Partners were directed to combine their quota- 
tions into a nonsense rhyme. The fun waxed 
hilarious when the jumbles were read and credit 


| duly assigned in the ‘* Forecasts.”’ 


On entering the station ‘‘ Rainbeau Haven’’ we 
found ourselves again in the reception-hall, where 
our hostess had opened a large Japanese parasol. 
In a box near by were seven hoops, each wound 
with one of the rainbow colors. Each girl in turn 
took the hoops, and while her partner slowly turned 
the umbrella she tried to throw each hoop over the 
point. As soon as she had thrown one successfully 
she had to yield her place to the next player. 
the umbrella were pasted slips of paper which told 


| the fortune of the girl according to the color of the 








hoop which she had thrown, 


Following are two 
of the verses: 


“If orange meee is o’er me thrown 
The maid shall pass through life alone.” 


** The yellow hoop betokens sorrows, 
Sad yesterdays and drear to-morrows,.” 


After this contest the company went into a 
committee of the whole, and there followed an im- 
promptu debate (‘‘ Debatable Ground’’) as to the 
desirability of the different fortunes. This debate 
caused much gayety, especially since one of the 
engaged girls happened to throw the orange hoop. 

Reports on Forecasts were then delivered for 
inspection, and flags of white, signifying ‘‘ Calm,’’ 
were given the guests. On one side of the white 
flag was written the following: 


“Fare To-night 


“In these thy salad days, when thou art green in 
judgment — of Weather Signs — expect a Hot Wave 
followed by a whiff of a Blizzard ’’ — 


which, being interpreted into a light repast, meant 
salad, coffee and ices. 

After refreshments the ‘‘ Government Official ’’ 
announced prizes, the first bei'.g a copy of ‘* Talks 
About Weather,’’ and the booby prize a picture of 
an Indian, with the title ‘‘ Rain-in-the-Face.”’ 

— ELIZABETH BuRROwS. 


ot 
A Deer Hunt 


FUN-EVOKING scheme was that recently 

originated and carried out by some young 

ladies, members of a house party in a roomy 
suburban home. 

On the night before the general departure of her 
guests the hostess planned a party. The men who 
were to be present, and who spent the days in town, 
were given to understand that they were not to 
appear on this particular evening until eight 
o’clock. By the time they arrived all the guests 
were safely stowed out of sight. 

Each man was given by the hostess a slip bearing 
the name of the young lady he was expected to find. 
The hunt was to begin at a signal from a horn, and 
the hunters were given thirty minutes in which to 
bag the allotted game. At the end of this period 
each hunter was free to capture as many deer as 
possible, anda prize was offered to the most suc- 
cessful. 

The search occupied a lively hour and a half, and 
even then a young lady, stowed away in a pantry- 
closet behind rows of tins and canisters, was unde- 
tected ; while another, deposited in a trunk pur- 
posely placed in an upper hallway and carelessly 
covered with wraps, was safe from discovery. 





Inside | 





At the end of the hunt a silver-mounted riding- | 


whip was presented to a young fellow who boasted 
of six ‘* deer’’ as his trophies of the chase. A tiny 
tin horn went to the least successful. 

So many funny experiences happened during the 
hunt that they furnished, when related by the vari- 
ous guests, ample material for conversation and 
laughter for the rest of the evening. 

—FLORENCE LIVINGSTON Joy. 
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STYLISH 


as well as durable, comfort- 
able as well as stylish. The 


American Lady Shoe 
has the distinction of pos- 


sessing all three merits. 
Every pair made by shoe 
experts. 


Fast color eyelets used. 


Send for ‘Shoelight,’’ exquis- 

itely illustrated, showing 

charming creations in wo- 

men's gowns and shoes. 
Sent free. . 


\ Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. 
ST. LOUIS 








You Must Have Our 1905 Catalogue 


4 If you want to know the 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the lowest price. 

By selling direct from the factory to you 


WE SAVE YOU 


40% to 50%, 


You take no 
risk in buying 
Grace furniture 
We ship on ap- 
proval, deliver 
promptly,pay 
freight east 
of Dakota, 
north of 
‘Tennessee, 
and equalize 














to points 
Special beyond, and 
Grandfather's Suarantee Special Line of 
Genuine satisfaction Dressers, all New 
Weight Clock, Or money Designs, from $15.00 up- 
No. 25, refunded. ii wards ’ af 


2 i . 
or Oa $57.50 Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces 


Mah. $39.50 of the most complete, attractive line of 
Worth§$60.00at furniture ever sold direct from the factory. 
any retailstore It is worth having. 


Won't you write for 
tt to-day? 


Grace Furniture Co. 
Dept. M 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Heels of New Rubber 


HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes walking healthful and delightful. 


A prom- 
inent scientist is quoted as saying “ 


that the average 
man, weighing 150 lbs., assuming that he walks three 
miles daily, lifts 188,000 fs.“ Don't you realize the 
necessity of cushioning your heels with New Rubber? 
They absorb the jar on the spine at each step. If you 
don't say “‘ O'Sullivan "' when you order, you may re- 
ceive lifeless heels of oldrubber. O’Sullivan's cost 50 cents 
attached, no more than the not-half-so-good imitations. 
If dealers can’t supply, send 35 cts. with diagram of 
heel to the makers, 


L O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 




















99 WOMEN OUT OF 100) 


Should wear one of the seven 
sizes of the 


SCOTT 











It makes the figure sym- 
metrical, causing the skirt to 
hang and drape gracefully. It 
overcomes that marked depression at 
the center of the hack for stout women, 
or that flatness ‘of the back and side 
hips for medium and slight women. 
The only hip form that can be worn 
comfortably under the corset for the 
long waist effect or over the cocset 
for the short waist effect. Form- 
Be fen invisible, reversi- 
ble, light in weight and 
thoroughly ventilated. 
Made in seven different 
sizes to meet the requirements 
of slight, medium and stout figures. 
AVOID IMITATIONS — 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES: 


All leading dry goods and corset dealers sell them. 
If you fail to find them, write for illustrated booklet to 


CHARLES H. SCOTT & CO. 
201-204 Centre St., New York. 209-221 Madison St., Chicago. 
Manufacturers of The Scott Invisible Hip Forms, Bustles, Arm 


Scye Pads, Bust-forms, Blouses, Jewel Bags, and Double Safety 
Garter Pockets. 


HIP FORM 



















You don’t know 
how neat and comfort- 
able eye-glasses can be 
until you find out about 


Shur-On 


Eye - glasses 
Don’t feel tight. Won’t fall off. 


Made in all shapes and can be used with any nose- 
guard. At all opticians. “SAur-On "’ on the mounting. 


Valuable book free Se™4 ¥s the name of 


your optician and we 
will mail you our book on the care of the eyes. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 











DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 

ca D., New York; Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila.; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. 
21st Year EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 


Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 








BABY ™* Months for 10c. Illustrated 
Monthly devoted to care and training 


of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 
by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 


Baby Publishing Co., 401 Fv. St., Louisville, Ky. 











1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


BUY LACE CURTAINS I 
Direct from Makers and Save iy 


Large Catalogue FREE. 
N. ¥, CURTAIN MFG. CO., 396 Broadway, New York. 
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A Gift 
that Pleases 





You should give 


Rozane 


if you wish to give something in 
excellent taste and always accept- 
able. 


The Vase, W-897, is Rozane Wood- 
land, an exquisite ware. The neu- 
tral wood shades, sweeping from 
pale creams to soft and deeper 
browns, make a perfect background 
for the lustrous designs, all hand 
wrought. 


The Loving Cup, 1-900, is Rozane 
Mongol, one of the richest reds 
































ever produced in a pottery, repro- 
ducing the coveted color of val- 
uable old Chinese vases. | 


Other Rozane decorations are: Rozane 
Royal, hand decorated with background 
of blended browns and yellows; Rozane 
Mara, like a sea-shell in roseate irides- 
cence; Rozane Egypto, with modeled 
designs in rich greens. 


All genuine Rozanes bear 
this mark. Many designs 
and decorations are illus- 
trated in the new book, 
‘‘Rozane.”’ Every collector 
should read it. Send for one. 








THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY 


























Sales Dept. No. 50 J 
? ZANESVILLE, ——. 








Made to eat 
and make 


The Stomach Sweet 


Goyer’s 
Maplecane 


The syrup of 


excellence. 


Send Grocer’s name and receive 
Sample and Recipe Book FREE 
Goyer Alliance Refining Co. 


183 Tennessee Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


_———— 
™ Leonard 


Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


LINED WITH 


Genuine Porcelain Enamel 


fired on sheet steel. You cannot 
break, scratch or corrode this 
wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet and 
clean. Sliding adjustable shelves 
of same material, case of oak, 
with quarter-sawed panels. Hand 
polished golden finish, nickel 
trimmings, eight walls with min- 

This style, 


eral wool insulation. 

35 x 22 x 46 inch, $27.50 
Freight paid as far as the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 








We sell direct where we have 
no agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Booklet showing 
other styles from $8.25 up and 
free sample of our wonderful lining. Beware of imitations. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
2 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LITTLE IDEAS FOR THE 
EASTER TABLE 





Table Boutonnieres. For the centre of the home 
breakfast-table on Easter morning make a frame of 
wire in two parts, which when put together will 
resemble an egg. Be sure to make the bottom of 
the egg flat. Cover this frame with cotton batting 
and sprinkle tinsel powder over it. At the end of 
the meal let the top of the egg be lifted, revealing 
inside some flowers for each one of the family to 
wear for Easter: bunches of violets for mother and 
the girls, boutonniéres of stephanotis for father and 
the college man, a pink for little brother, and some 
marguerites for little sister. 


Over the Table, dependent from the chandelier, a 
pretty idea may be carried out for an Easter break- 
fast or luncheon by the use of one of the large 
Easter eggs of the 
kind that open and 
close. Clever fin- 
gers may, if their 
owner be handy with 
needle and thread, 
make as many fluffy 
yellow chicks as 
shall be needed for 
the guests. Putthe 
chickens in the egg 
and tie a ribbon 
around it, as shown 
in the illustration. 
Then tie a long rib- 
bon at each end, 
and let them fall 
downward so that 
the host and hostess 
at a signal glance 
from one to the other 
may pull them when every one is seated. The 
opening of the egg causes a shower of little chicks, 
each of which should bear in its bill a name-card 
with an Easter message. 








A Shower of Chickens 


A Unique and Very Effective Way to trim a table 
with lilies for Easter is to place each stalk so that 
the flowers come between the plates, near the edge 
of the table, with the ends of the stems pointing 
together in the centre. This arrangement will give 
the effect of a border of lilies around the table. 
For the central decoration fill a glass bow! with the 
same flowers and surround it with pink-shaded 
candles in either glass or silver holders, to give the 
necessary bit of color. At each lady’s place an 
Easter hat made of white crépe paper and filled 
with candied violets would be suggestive of spring, 
while on the name-cards, which should be white, 
a pen-and-ink sketch of a man and a girl promenad- 
ing in their new Easter costumes would give the 
final and complete touch to a table which in deco- 
rative appointments would be both pleasing and 
appropriate for the season. 


At an Easter Breakfast for Children— although the 
idea would be pleasing to older folks as well — the 
centrepiece was composed of 
a mound of spring wild flow- 
ers having baby ribbons to 
match the colors as nearly as 
possible extending to each 
plate. A little gift was at- 
tached to each ribbon and 
concealed under the flowers. 
The chief novelty and a most 
amusing one on the table 
was the cover on each egg- 
cup, as the illustration 
shows. It is a chicken’s 
head made of white flannel, 
with black beads for eyes, 
and a bit of red flannel for 
the comb. 





E33-Cup and Cover 


A Floral Nest as a Centrepiece. The foundation 
of the nest was a large platter, around the edge of 
which were arranged quantities of violets. Inside 
the circle of violets a nest was built of the kind of 
straws used at soda fountains, and from between 
the straws, and drooping over the nest and its con- 
tents, were lilies-of-the-valley. The nest was piled 
high with daintily-colored eggs that proved to be 
only empty shells through which white or green 
ribbons were passed, the ends flowing out across the 
table, one to each place. When the luncheon was 
over the guests were asked to pull the ribbons run- 
ning from their plates to the centrepiece, the ladies 
the green ribbons and the gentlemen the white ones. 
This destroyed the beauty of the central nest, but 
in so doing each lady drew a gayly-colored egg and 
a bunch of violets, and each gentleman an equally 
brilliant egg and a cluster of lilies-of-the-valley. 
Each card was attached by a violet ribbon to a 
long-stemmed golden daffodil. 


A Missouri Girl decorated her table for an Easter 
luncheon given to six of her college chums. In the 
centre of a round table she placed a platter covered 
with velvety moss freshly gathered from the woods. 
Upon this rested a wicker basket completely hidden 
by yellow daffodils 
and lined with the 
moss, making a 
charming nest for 
six large goose 
eggs. Each egg 
was ornamented 
with the name of 
a guest, and each 
contained a small 
gift made by the 
hostess, such as 
bookmarkers, pen- 
wipers and needle- 
books. 





“ Bre’r Rabbit” 


Rabbit Penwipers, like the one shown in the illus- 
tration, are suggested as being attractive and useful 
souvenirs for a young girl’s Easter luncheon or 
party, and they are particularly appropriate if her 
school friends are to be included among the guests. 
This one is made of chamois, and has a red glass 
bead for aneye. ‘‘ Bre’r Rabbit’s ’’ head is stuffed 
with cotton and his ears are made of oval-shaped 
pieces of chamois run together and sewed on. In his 
mouth is an artificial green leaf representing lettuce. 
The under layers of the penwiper are made of 
dark red flannel cut in the shape of a clover leaf. 
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SMARVEL Flour 
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sons why their grocers do handle Marvel Flour. 


| A Sy 


You can give us some in- 
formation that we want. 
Thousands of stores all 
over the country sell Marvel 
Flour. Thousands of them 
do not. 


MARVEL FLOUR 


is made exclusively from thoroughly 
blended Minnesota wheat. It is richer in 
gluten — contains more bone-making and 
flesh-building nutritive properties and ab- 
sorbs more moisture, makes more and 
better bread than other Minnesota flours. 
It is of rich creamy color. Always uniform. 





We will give twenty-five barrels of Marvel Flour 
(200 lbs. each) to the 25 readers of THe Lapis’ 
HOME JOURNAL who give us the best reasous why 
their local grocers do not handle Marvel Flour. 

We will give twenty-five barrels of Marvel Flour 
(200 Ibs. each) to the twenty-five readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL who give us the best rea- 









Go to your dealer, find out whether he sells Marvel 
Flour, and get him to tell you why he does or does 
not sell it. Get his reasons in either case. Then 
write us a letter not exceeding 250 words in length 
giving us your dealer’s name and address, and 
stating his reasons either /or selling Marvel 
Flour, or for not selling Marvel Flour, sign- 
ing your own name and address to the letter. 

Contest closes June 20th, 1905. 
must be in by this date. 

When the awards are made the fifty barrels 
of flour will be sent to the 50 successful con- 
testants without one cent of expense to them. 
Send in your letter promptly. 


All answers 
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Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


(Answers from dealers and members of their families 
will not be considered in making the awards.) 
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That’s Why Baby Likes the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


The rubber part is so like the human breast 
in size and shape that in weaning or when 
natural supply is low, baby will go from 
breast to the Hygeia bottle without notic- 
ing the difference. ‘The Hygeia is without 
a neck or angie; needs no funnel to fill, nor 
brush to clean the interior which is wiped 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast is 
yielding, yet not collapsible; seamless can 
be turned inside out to clean thoroughly. 
It has no crack or crevice where dirt can 
gather or germs can propagate. The Hygeia 
is used and endorsed by every children’s 
hospital] in the country, because it fills every 
requirement of a perfect, ideal sanitary nurs- 
ing bottle. If your druggist don’t keep the 
Hygeia, send us his name and 38c. and we for 
will mail you a bottle at once. Food 








HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. P, Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Made from 


Your Old Carpe 


Send us your old carpets — we rpets 
return them made into beautiful, 
bright, new rugs—any size—at a 
very small cost. They wear 10 to 
18 years, If you are not fully satis- 
fied return the rugs at our expense 
and we will refund your money and 
ae for your old carpet. 

— Send for free color card 
showing nine Olson Rug designs in 


colors. 
Olson Rug Co. 
380 Lake 8t., Garoaeo 
Largest Fluff Rug. Mfrs. in World 


We Clothe the Baby ssss:ic* 


- —— 
Write for free booklet of photographs bo i 
LITTLE FOLKS’ CLOTHES MAKERS 
415 East Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 
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Wherever you go 
you find the standard isthe 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


Accept no shade roller without the 
script signature of Stewart Harts- 
horn on the label. 
The ‘Improved’ Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 


Tin Rollers Wood Rollers 

















“Off the floor, 
clean and 
safe!"’ 


Start Baby Right 


Develop a strong, well knit little 
body and straight legs with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Keeps the (oh clean, safe, out of 
draughts and happy every minute 
of the day. A child can sit, stand, 
jump or walk in Glascock’s 
Walker; springs supporting 
weight prevent crooked legs. 
Physicians and nurses endorse 
it. Insist upon “ Glascock's"— 
the Standard. 

BUY OF YOUR DEALER, IF POSSIBLE. 

If he hasn't it, order direct from us. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,627 West St., Muncie, Ind. 


CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado. We secure reduced 
rates on Household Goods to the above States for intending 


settlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., G-355 Dearborn 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR 


and Syrup direct from the Vermont forests and the manufacturer. 
Write for prices. Goods shipped to all parts of the U 
NATHAN CUSHING, Sunnyside Gardens, Woodstock, Vt. 











of health. 
Taro-ena. 


Taro-ena “digests itself.” 


ical — 2 tablespoonsful toa meal. 12 ozs 
Send 






“[Avoena 


THE FOOD THAT DIGESTS ITSELF 


ARO-ENA is pure Taro, cooked to a fine meal, nothing added, nothing taken away. 

Taro is a cultivated vegetable growing under water in Hawaii. 

than any other food. Hawaiians young and old live on it — and are splendid specimens 
Digestion cannot be so feeble as to have «listress over 
It agrees with everybody, is very fattening and strengthening. Contains no sugar (which disturbs 
digestion). Taro-ena ‘stays down,” calms and nourishes, even when the stomach is upset, or extremely delicate. 
It is a boon in Nursery, Sickroom, Hospital, Hotel, Restaurant and Home. 
It is a perfect food for every meal for ty) Oe 

oy 2 


It is more nutritious 





It isnot merely a “* breakfast "’ food. 
a delicious and satisfying. Very econom- 
ozs. $1, 90 ozs. at «irug stores, or by mail prepaid. 


Its taste is 


da 10c for Tr id Size, enough for Four Meals. 
‘ of H ii, uitable for fi 1 i be led 
A Beautiful Picture 2.0 ir “eteet™ tsa top ot Soc or fice Tascens bow. “Adainess 
TARO FOOD CoO., Box L, DANBURY, CONN. 
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| The Bishop Jel- 
lies, Jams and 
Preserves are the 


finest fruit prod- 
ucts ever put on 


a dining table. 
the \ Nothing but 
the highest type 
of California fruit | 
and pure sugar 
—they contain 
no glucose or 
preservative of 
any kind. The 
only goods in the 
world with a cash 
guarantee of pu- 
rity on every jar. 

Try the Straw- 





berry Preserves, 
the Raspberry 


neal 


Jam or the Sweet 
Pickled Figs. 
More delicious 
than fresh fruit 
and fully as 
healthful. 


BISHOP and 
COMPANY 


| Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York, 15 Jay St. 


Vrtd 
hela 


DREER’S 
oa 


4 SEEDS have been Op 
the standard for sixty- 

six years, and are known 
the world over for their high 
quality and reliability. Our 
present great stock of fresh 
seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., is 
fully described in our 


t Garden Book 
for 1905 


A beautiful catalogue of 224 
pages, profusely illustrated. 
Gives complete cultural direc- 
tions for successful garden- 
ing. Mailed free to old cus- 
tomers without request. Sent 
MN to any one on receipt of 10 
\ cents, which amount may be 
|) deducted from first order. 
\ 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


Finest 


& the 
oe 


Cables 
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in. 
The Most Beautiful < 


FLOWERS 


Sully described and beautifully illustrated are 
to be found in the Maule Seed Book for 1905. 
It cost over $20,000 to mail the first edition 
(each copy takes a 5-cent stamp), and no 
matter how small your rden you need it. 
Everything worth growing (either plants, 
bulbs or seeds) will be found listed in this 
great book, which will be mailed together 
with four packets of the largest Sweet Peas 
to anyone sending five 2-cent stamps. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
a 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


We Will Trust You 10 Days - Har switc 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2%-oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
) of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 
days or sell 3 and your switch free. 
Extra shades a little more. Inclose 5c. 

postage. Send sample for estimate and 
free beauty book. Wavy Pompadours, $2 








FIVE SPRINGTIME 
CHURCH SUPPERS 





in the form of a cardboard fish about six 


| NOVEL invitation to a supper of this kind is 





inches long. On one side are the words: 
‘*An Anglers’ Supper ” ; 
are cordially invited,’’ 
the time and place. 

Crossed oars and draped nets — tennis nets will 
answer — should form the main decorations of the 
dining-room, with green shades for the lights. From 
the chandeliers hang huge fish of gray cardboard 
marked with silver paint. Place in the centre of 
each table a fern with the pot concealed by green 
paper cut to resemble seaweed, a bow] containing 
goldfish, or a small mirror surrounded by seashells, 
on which floats a toy boat. 

A great deal of merriment will be caused by hav- 
ing each guest fish for his or her supper. In other 
words, from a choice on the bill-of-fare prepare some 
attractive menus, each written on a fish-shaped 
card with a fish-hook attached. These are put into 
a fish-pond and each guest is handed a rod to angle 
for an individual menu, on which, when he gets it, 
he writes his name and then hands it to the waitress. 
The following menu is given in the way of sugges- 
tion, and may be changed easily according to food 
supplies in the local markets: 


Clam Chowder 
Boiled Halibut Baked Shad 
Mashed Potatoes Bread and Butter 
Salmon Salad Deviled Crabs 
Lemon Ice Sponge Cake 


on the other side *‘ You 
with the announcement of 


Coffee 


Among substitute dishes are sardines, crab salad, 
escalloped oysters, oyster stew, codfish balls and 
lobster salad; for additional vegetables, peas and 
beets. Any preferred relish may be served. 

Fish conundrums, and readings and recitations 
from the wealth of good literature concerning 
anglers, or a talk on ** The Wonders of the Deep,’ 
will afford entertainment during a social hour 
following the supper. 


Ae SUPPER will tempt the appetite in 

springtime. Miniature milking-stools holding 
dairy-pans of bright tin filled with ferns are appro- 
priate for table decoration. The following menu 
might be offered: 

Cold Tongue 
Creamed Potatoes Welsh Rarebit 
Cottage Cheese Bread and Butter 
Chicken Salad with Cream Dressing 
Cream Puffs Ice Cream Cream Cake 
Milk Buttermilk 


Pastoral songs, readings and recitations will give 
a foretaste of summer in the way of entertainment. 


HE decorations for this 

occasion should be in 
white and gold, with potted 
palms and lilies as a back- 
ground. The helpers should 
be dressed in white. The 
menu, printed in gold on egg- 
shaped cards, might be: 


Cold Chicken 
Eggs to Order 
Bread and Butter 
LettuceSalad Deviled Eggs 
Gold Cake 
Frozen Custard Silver Cake 
Milk Tea 


VEGETARIAN SUPPER attracts those who 
enjoy most a meal without meat, or who do 

not eat meat at night. 
Arrange tables radiating from the centre of the 
room, like the spokes of a wheel; the hub a mass of 
plants. 


| fruit upon lettuce leaves; the fruit may be the last 








course. Core red apples, roll the paper napkins 
full length and run them through the apples, which 
will serve as napkin-rings. Use natural dishes 
whenever possible. Carrots may be scooped out 
to serve as candle-holders, and grapefruit rinds can 
hold sugar. Cabbage hollowed out may be used 
for the cold-slaw dish; cucumbers halved will hold 
pickles, and green peppers serve as mustard-cups. 

A presiding hostess should pour coffee at each 
table. As a suggestion this menu is offered: 


Vegetable Soup 

Boiled Macaroni Baked Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread Cold Slaw 

Sliced Tomatoes Lettuce Salad, French Dressing 


Wafers 
Baked Apples Fresh Fruit 





where the 
supper is served 
should be deco- 
rated with ferns 
and daisies. 
Folded white 
menu cards 
should have a 
daisy painted on 
the outside, and 
should be tied 
with yellow rib- 
bon. 

Serve salads 
garnished with 
slices of egg cut 
like daisies. 
Mould the butter in daisy form and put a small 
piece of unsweetened chocolate in the centre, mak- 
ing a yellow daisy. When serving ice cream use a 
daisy mould as a dipper. The napkins, of course, 
should carry out the color and flower scheme. 

A suitable menu would be: 


Potato Salad Chicken Salad Egg Salad 
Olives Rolls 
Vanilla Ice Cream Orange Cake Orange Ice 
Cocoa with Whipped Cream Lemonade 
A daisy race is a pleasing feature for entertain- 
ment after the supper. A quantity of daisies are 
strewn in an inclosed space and the race begins. 
The prize—which might be a small stickpin — 
goes to the one who picks up the most daisies in two 
minutes, and, arranging the flowers as he or she 
gathers them, presents the best-arranged bouquet 
to the judges. 


HE room | 


Decorate the tables with centrepieces of | 
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AMETAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 





Hasn't scratched yet” 


» Bon 





The Best Scouring Soap Made 


(is yrs Wf mkt.) 
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We are growers of ‘‘ The Best Roses in Amer- 

ica.”” To get acquainted with Flower-lovers every- 

where, we make this special offer: 43 flowers worth 

$1.25, as named below; a check w 25¢ on 

first $1 order; and our New illustrated Floral Guide about 
Roses and 400 other choice flowers, all postpaid, 30c. 


20 Pkts. Seeds 

1 pkt. each 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 col’s Giant Verbena, mixed 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed Umbrella Plant 
Diamond Flower Double Chinese Pink 
Heliotrope, mixed California Sweet Peas 
Carnation Marguerite Washington Weeping Palm 
Forget-me-not ** Victoria "’ Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye Japan Morning Glory 
Poppy “‘American Flag "’ Petunia Hybrid 
Phlox Drummondii Roses, New Climbing 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed Lovely Butterfly Flower 

23 Bulbs 
1 New Begonia ‘‘ Splendens"’; 1 Summer Flowering Hya- 
cinth; 1 Double Pearl Tuberose; 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus; 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis ; 2 “* Fair Maids of France’; 
2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines; < 
Splendid New Canna Lilies —1 Pink; 1 “* Novelty.” 


Grand Prize, World’s| THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Box A, West Grove, Pa. 

















o— 
OUR “*CARDINAL” SET 


10 ROSES 50c 


including the best new sorts 
All on own roots ; strong plants; will 
grow and bloom where others fail. 
Sent post-paid, correctly labeled. 

In 1867 we originated the plan of 
selling plants by mail. Our long ex- 
perience and reputation are a guar- 

antee of the high quality of our stock. 
{ SPECIAL 50c. PLANT OFFERS 
12 Fragrant Flowering Carnation Pinks o-« »- Sct, 
12 New Large Flowering Chrysanthemums . . . 50 cts. 
12 Sunset-leaved Coleus, fine for bedding . . . » 50 cts. 
10 Grand Flowering Geraniums for pots or bedding . 50 cts. 


12 Choice assorted Plants for pots or garden. . . 50 cts. 
10 Choice Begonias, flowering and ornamental . . . 50 cts. 
15 Magnificent Mammoth Flowering Verbenas . . 50 cts. 
20 Choice new Gladiolus, orchid flowering . . . . 50 cts. 
15 Tuberoses, Dwarf Pearl and Sweet-scented . . . 50 cts. 
10 Fine basket and vase plants, vines and foliage . . 50 cts. 
26 Packets Flower Seeds, sure to grow and please . . 50 cts. 


GRAND OFFER post-paid tor onty ot 2P°"* $4.25 
Get your friends to club with you and get yours free. 

12 Large 2 year old Roses fe, mics'ats <6 $4.25 
Order Now; Don’t Wait. Send for free Catalog. 

THE REESER FLORAL CO., Box 105, Springfield, Ohio 


THe Finest Roses 
Pc GBs 20 ror #72 






























Any one of these collec- 


~~ 
‘W~. 7 tions for $1.00 
1) >) Collection No. 4— 20 strong, 
aS | © vigorous Everblooming Roses. 
J 2 . , Collection No. 5—8 extra strong, 
Gwes 2-year old Everblooming Roses. 
Collection No. 6—20 Assorted Flow- 
ering and Decorative Plants. 

Order Collections by Number. 
FREE— With every order for $1.00 we 
send a copy of Schneider's Floral Guide, a 
book of practical hints to amateurs. The book 
alone costs 25c. 

Vip Written Guarantee goes with every collection, 
that all plants are strong, healthy, labeled true to 


treatment will grow and bloom this year. 
We Pay All Charges! Our New 1905 Catalogue, the 
handsomest we ever issued, with colored covers and 
, inserts, is sent free on reauest. 
ii) THE SPRINGFIELD FLORAL 0O., Springfield, Ohio 


~ —— 


















EXPRESS PREPAID ANYWHERE 





BEAUTIFUL FOR EASTER 


—AJOY ALL YEAR. An exquisite Maidenhair Fern 
(Adiantum Croweanum). Robust; graceful; free grower; 

uires little care. The only Maidenhair Fern that will do 
well as a house plant. Received Gold Medal at St. Louis 
World's Fair. This celebrated plant has sold for high 
prices — but we will send you one 18 inches high, carefully 
packed, express prepaid, anywhere in U. S. or Canada, 
for $1, or we'll send it to your friend, with your name on 
a pretty card. A dainty, lasting Easter gift. 


THE BAUR FLORAL COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience necessary. 
Our large 200-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of Incubators and Brooders and Poultry 
Information mailed free. Address, 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Box 987 Freeport, Ills. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
ae classe Pek 
ROSES tists DS) 


Sent to any address postpaid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Bessie Brown, white flushed pink. 
Helen Gould, bright red. 

Frances E. Willard, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden yellow. 
Winnie Davis, apricot pink. 
Admiral Schley, deep red. 


Special BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “‘ Divine 
Flower,"’all colors . 25c. 
8 Prize-Winning Clirys- 
anthemums .. . 25c. 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make 
a charming bed ie ; 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses 
6 Fuchsias, all different. . . . 25c. 
10 Lovely Gladiolus . .. . . 25e. 
10 Superb Pansy Plants . . . . 2 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Postpaid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


[AWN GMSS==- 


or small plats, Parks or Golf Links. 
Forms a thick and durable velvety green lawn in 
six weeks from sowing. A Gold Medal St, Louis, 1904. 
Endorsed by ‘OFFE Gardeners from Canacia to the Gulf. 

















We will send “Blue Ribbon" Ever- 

green Lawn Grass Seed postpaid, 
Pint 15c. Quart 25c. 4 quarts 90c. Quart sows 250 square 
feet. By Express or Freight, Peck (5 Ibs.) $1.25. Bushel 
(20 Ibs.) $4.00. 5 Bushels $17.50. Sow 3 bus. per acre. 
“Success with Lawns,” our valuable book on the mak- 
ing and maintenance of Lawns, sent free. Write for it today. 
_—— STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, ay. | 


Good agents wanted — liberal commissions. 


BEAUTY 


Easily grown in 
your own garden by 
the Heller method. No little, weak rose 
slips —but hardy, mature, 3 year old bushes — 
dug up last fall — kept cool and dormant all winter. 
These bushes will bloom four weeks after planting and 
produce more flowers than fifty of the little slips. 
Our free art booklets ‘‘ The American Beauty Rose” and 
* How to Grow Roses” give interesting information on the 
culture of roses of the best varieties. Write for them to-day. 


HELLER BROS. , 9008. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 
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sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 

restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 

order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“MONEY in POULTRY.” 


Our new 84-pp. book tells how to make it; also 
how to feed, breed, grow and market poultry for 
best results ; plans for houses and useful informa- 
tion. Illustrates and describes the largest pure- 
bred poultry farm in the world. Tells about our 25 
leading varieties ; quotes low prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators and brooders. Send 4c. in stamps to 
F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 


tewarts 
Iron fence 


cl » 
iW i 
| \NAAn) nn ea | Over 100 beautiful designs. 
Two awards, Grand Prize, 
Gold Medal at St. Louis 


(oes eM aval 
World’s Fair. Most econom- 


atte. 
ical fence you can buy, cheap as wood. Write for catalogue 
of Fences, Iron Flower Vases, Settees, etc. Agents wanted, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. 
IRONING MADE EASY 


Do you want to save your strength, your 
time and your worry? Then use 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 
One cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Anyone can operate. No backache, head- 
ache or tired feet. Write for free = 
illustrated booklet, “‘Modera M 
in Ironing.” 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 

Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 
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McCray Refrigerators 


PORCELAIN TILE, OPAL GLASS OR WOOD LINED 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 


Endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray Patent System 


of Refrigeration insures perfect circulation of pure cold 
sir, absolutely dry. Salt or matches keep perfectly dry 
in a McCray Refrigerator, the most severe test possible. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal 
The zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and 
food. 

McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porce- 
lain Tile, Opal Glass or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used), 
They are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior construc- 
tion, are unequaled for economy of ice, and can be iced 
from outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 


Catalogue No. 80 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, public institutions, etc.; No. 57 for meat 
markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 

Book “ American Homes "’ sent free. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
413 Mill Street Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. Columbia, S. C., 
New York, 341 Broadway. Hotel Jerome Bidg. 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. Washington, D. C., 
St. Louis, 404 N. 3d St. 620 F St., N. W. 
Columbus, O., 356 N. High St. Pittsburg, 636 Smithfield St. 
Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 122 Market St. 
Cincinnati, 326 Main St. Minneapolis, 420 So. Third St. 
Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. Louisville, 421 W. Market St. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 64 Prospect Street. 


Address main office unless you 
reside in one of the above cities. 














Saving Money by Mail| 
4% Interest 


This bank was established in 1868 and is one 
of the oldest and largest savings banks in the 
country, with a record of which it may be 
justly proud, its assets amounting to over 
Thirty-Seven Million Dollars. 

Aside from its financial strength, however, it 
is exceptionally strong in management. Its 
Board of Directors, Executive Committee and 
Advisory Board are composed of over sixty 
men of unquestioned integrity and financial 
standing, whose tireless efforts, ripe expe- 
rience and wise judgment have made it what 
i, is today—an absolutely safe place for the 
deposits of savings, whether large or small. 

Send for booklet ‘‘Y”’ telling how you can 
send deposits by mail no matter where you live. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


and Trust Company Cleveland, Ohio 























A woman’s pride 
is in a tasteful 
home. 


SIMPSON’S 

Gobelin 
Draperies 

give a home-like 

charm and beauty 

to every room. 

They are in all desirable 

fabrics,— Silkalines, Cre- 

tonnes, Burlaps, Satines, 


Taffetas, Corded Tapes- 
tries, etc. 


Equal to imported 
at one-third the cost. 
Ask leading stores to show 
you samples. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 


Sole Makers 
Philadelphia 




















This tinted Pillow Top, choice 

of three designs (rose, poppy, 

violet), pair of strong Embry. 

Hoops and 4 Skeins of Silk 
to work the design with, 

Only 25c 

The Silks are put up in Sal- 
ter’s Patent Holders— exact 

needle lengths, no cutting, wast- 
ing, soiling or tangling. 

Tltuatrated lesson FREE with each top. 

Sent postpaid by us for 25 cents 







Send 
To-day! 
Do it now! 
Stamps 

or silver. 








Salter Silk Co., 123 Kingston St., Boston , 








INFANT'S OUTFIT comptetess:0 


up to $100.00. Send four cents postage 
for Catalog of Children’s Furnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.” (No Patterns.) 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quiacy St., Chicago | 








FOUR EASTERTIME IDEAS 
FOR THE CHURCH 





Arranging the Floral Cross 


N A SMALL Western town two weeks before 
| Easter each pupil in a little Sunday-school was 

asked to remember the special service to be held 
on Easter night, and to plan to be in attendance. 
The following Sunday the superintendent requested 
all pupils to bring flowers to the’ service — one 
tiower, two, or as many as could be procured — 
for an especial purpose. 

On Easter evening the church was well filled with 
scholars and friends of the school who were eager to 
learn to what use the flowers would be put. Stand- 
ing midway of the chancel was the Good Friday 
cross in its black drapery, contrasting strongly with 
the lilies which surrounded it. After the choral 
service reference was made to the presence of the 
black cross, and for what it stood; then turning to 
the children the speaker said: ‘* I purpose with your 
help to turn this symbol of death and sorrow to one 
of life and joy.’’ He then requested them, while 
singing, to bring their flowers and lay them at the 
foot of the cross. Class after class went forward 
until all had given their flowers. On the reverse 
of the cross had been placed a network of cords into 
which the flower stems could easily be slipped. 
Two of the older girls of the school commenced the 
work of transformation, and in a very short time 
the black cross was turned around, having been 
changed into a beautiful Easter emblem. 


HE symbol of a cross hidden by Howers — fit 

emblems of the Resurrection—is often desired in 
our churches at Eastertime, but the almost impossi- 
bility of keeping the flowers fresh all day sometimes 
prevents such a representation. The suggestions 
here made have been tried satisfactorily. 

A cross of the desired height, made of strong 
wood, must first be constructed, being careful to 
have the cross-beam correctly proportioned. Upon 
the front of this cross build shelves, alternating them 
from the left to the right side, as shown in the out- 
line drawing below. These shelves should be of a 
size to hold small flower-pots or small jars filled with 








water. The cross-beam must be without shelves in 
front, but should have a shelf on the back running 
the entire length, of such width as easily to hold 
pots and jars similar to those on the front shelves. 
The base of the cross should be firmly braced, that 
it may rest securely upon the floor. It is well to 
paint the wood a leaf green, as fewer flowers will 
then be required to complete it. 

After the cross is made the placing of the flowers 
isextremely simple. Upon the shelves stand potted 
plants or cut flowers in jars of water, arranging 
them in such a manner as to cover the pot or jar on 
one shelf with the foliage or blooms of the plant 
below. Small pots may be placed on the soil in the 
large ones to fill spaces. Upon the shelf at the 
back of the cross-beam place pots or jars contain- 
ing flowers or vines which can be thrown forward to 
cover the front of this beam, as may be seen at the 
left of the i)lustration. 

At the foot of the cross arrange potted ferns, 
palms or other plants, to form an artistic base. By 
using taste in selecting the flowers a beautiful cross 
may be arranged, and one that will not fade quickly. 
The work may be finished on Saturday and be left 
in readiness for the Easter morning service, which 
will be appreciated by decorating committees. 

Where a white cross is desired Easter lilies alone 
for flowers and a base of ferns and palms are most 
effective. The cross itself in that case should be 
painted white, and smilax or ferns mingled with the 
flowers where necessary. 


1 


HEN one takes some part, however small, ina | 


service it is apt to be more enjoyable. The 
beautiful idea of ‘*‘ The Changed Cross ’’ gives such 
an opportunity to each attendant. A large wooden 
cross, painted dark green, with holes about one 
inch in diameter bored over the entire surface, is 
firmly erected at the entrance of the church. Around 
the base of the cross is a mound of Spanish moss or 
ivy. The members of the congregation are reminded 
the Sunday before Easter each to bring a small 
bunch of violets, carnations or roses. 


It is an idea | 


that appeals even to little children. On Easter | 


morning whole families are seen carrying their 


offerings to change the cross of wood into the cross | 


of fragrant flowers. Two of the church women 
stand beside the cross to assist in placing the flowers. 
Before the glad music of the service sounds the 


cross of bare wood has been transformed. For the | 


afternoon and evening service *‘ The Changed 
Cross’’ is moved to the front of the church, where 
the flowers fulfill their mission of beauty. 


A Song From the Belfry 


A TEN o’clock one Easter morning the choir of 


a church in a Massachusetts town sang an 
Easter anthem from the belfry—the hour when 
the streets were filled with people going to the dif- 
ferent places of worship. The happy faces of the 
singers; the immense throng in the streets, with 
eager, upturned faces, listening to the glorious 
song; and over all the bright sun, made a scene 
never to be forgotten. 

To give pleasure to so many is well worth the 


effort, and a surpliced choir standing aloft singing | 


their joyous song, amid Easter lilies and with 
chimes softly playing, cannot help making a picture 
that will please the eye and carry a message that 
will thrill the soul of him who hears. 
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A new dawn 
is breaking 

in the 
watchmaking 
industry. 


Haar’ 


Watch 


‘* Accurate to the Second ’’ 


is setting a higher standard 
of workmanship than 
been attained in the 


construction of high- 


has ever 


grade watches. 


(The Dueber- Hampden 
is the only watch made, 
both cases and move- 
ments, entirely under 
one supervision.) 


“The 400”7-s 


The smallest and most 
accurate Ladies’ Watch made. 


Write for booklet, ‘The Watch- 
man of the Watch Business." 


WORKS 
CANTON 
OHIO 








For Perfect Hands 


firm, rounded, shapely, use the Kleanwell 
Sponge, made of pure rubber. Keeps the hands 
in perfect condition all the time. Removes 
dirt and makes the soap lather more freely. 


SPONGE 


is the only thoroughly hygienic and sanitary 
sponge in existence. Equally fine for toilet, 
bath or nursery. 


The Tingle Sponge is a new form of the Klean- 
well. Has a reversible strap which permits the 


use of either side. Price for either 
sponge: Toilet size, 50c.; bath 

size, 75c. and $1.00. At all 
dealers. Look for 

the Kleanwell 


label. ALFRED H. SMITH C0, 


Sole U.S. Agents 
84-86 Chambers 8t. 








aco >WAIST 


ROTECTOR 
Fills a Long-FeJt Want 


What the “Apron is to the 
Skirt"’ the “Maco is to the 
Waist.”’ No more pinning on 
of paper cuffs or bibs. New and 
practical. A combination of a 
pair of sleeves and front piece, 
as shown in the cut. Can be 
slipped on or off in a second. 
Worn all the year around. 
Savesits cost in one week’s 
laundry bill and your 
waist always looks fresh. 
Housewives, salesladies, 
bookkeepers, steno gra- 
phers, artists and students 
should wear the “Maco.” 
Made in white, black and 
figured lawn, blue striped 
gingham and black sateen, 50 cents. Dark and light prints, 
25 cents. in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and ge. 
I your merchant does not keep them, send his name and 50 
orZcents,and wewill forward a‘ Maco Protector’ postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY, P. 0. Box A, Waukegan, Ill. 


Nothing like 


‘¢Mum?”’ 


to take the odor out of perspiration. Clean 
and harmless. Has no odor of its own but 


chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body 


25c by mail, postpaid, or 












Patented 
19u4, 

















There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face"’’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name —don’t accept substitutes. 


at drug- and department-stores. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





LINOLEUMS, 
aves, unexs, JY MV AIL 
CURTAINS, ETC. 


Write today for our free 1905 cata- 
logue showing immense line of 











patterns in their actual colors. 











The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 


= Filling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
_ with j Woop CRACK and CREV- 
Grippin's ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
Fillerand NG SPECIALTIRS, is very 

Patent simple and economical, not 

Applier requiring skilled labor 


though the highest degree 

of perfection is attained. 

T We give full instructions 

aa for treating all surfaces. 

| i | | Write to-day for our de- 
| scriptive matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. Co. 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 


It tells exactly how to order at a 


BIG SAVING OVER 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Caspate sewed free. Freight 


paid on conditions stated .o 
in catalogue. JA 
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hYJEN 
TOOTH 
PASTE 


“Puts You in Good Humor With Yourself.” 


Hy-Jen Tooth Paste is a toilet luxury 
for the whole family. It leaves a clean, 
cool, refreshing taste that puts the man 
in good humor with himself and fits him 
for the day’s business. Its delicacy and 
smoothness and the bright natural polish 
it gives the teeth delight the tastes of 
the discriminating woman, while the 
presence of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste on the 
bath- room shelf is a sure guarantee 
that toothbrush time will be eagerly 
watched for by the children. Every new 
trial of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste makes 
another ‘‘Hy-Jen family.’’ The denti- 
frice for careful folks. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Ask your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. If he 
doesn’t have it, send us his name with 8c. in postage 
and we will send you a full size 25c. tube totry. This 


offer is open for 30 days only, and is made to prove 

to you how good Hy-Jen Tooth Paste really is. 
Hy-Jen Chemical Co., 

206 Kinzie St. Chicago, Il. 



























Should Send for 
Book about 


Teco Pottery: 


Its classic design, velvety glossless glaze, and 
soft moss green, crystalline color, celebrated 
for the richness of its tones, have won for it an 
enviable place among the world’s art wares. 


Gold Medal at St. Louis 


design illustrated 
























The handsome Grecian di . a 
above is a great favorite. Eight inches high, 
five inches wide. Sent by express prepaid 
upon receipt of price, $6.00. Other designs 
$1.00 up. 

Sold by Best Dealers 
Rook illustrates a great variety of 
designs and quotes prices. It 
sent on request. 


\, The Gates Potterie 


601 Chamber of C ce 
CHICAGO 


a 


J 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Abpiilive Retief ee — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
> for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
on receipt of asc. ° 

MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California. 





Get Mennen's 
(the original). 
Sample Free. 
Ga 














" Write % 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Dep. A, 95 Washington St., Chicago. 


ESTABROOK’S VISITING CARDS 
“ THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE™ 
100 with name 50c. Best quality, latest styles. Fash- 
ionable sizes. Send for samples. Highest grade 
wedding invitations nv annonncements. 

The Estabrook , 133 N. Tremont 8t., Boston. 












THE GIRL WITH THE 
BLUE SAILOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


** IT don’t know, but I’m willing to try. 
have to fib a little.’’ 

**T ll commit murder, if necessary !’’ 

Sheldon chuckled. ‘* What a terrible disgrace it 
is to be newly married and to be found out! But 
I’ll protect you! You and Mrs. Agens escape for a 
while, and I'll start her off on a cross-scent.’’ 

But it was not to be, for Roberts, who had plainly 
bolted his breakfast, waylaid them at the door and 
held them captive in the hall until a rustling of 
skirts announced the approach of his cohorts. 

** My dear,’’ he called, and as his wife sailed up, 


You may 


| smiling benignly, ‘* permit me to introduce Mr. 
| Sheldon, of New York, and Mr. and Mrs. Agens, 


| extending a 





| sound. 





| and skittles. 








of Kingston.’’ 

**Cha’med, I’m suah!’’ cried Mrs. Roberts, 
plump hand. ‘* These are my 
daughters — Cecil, Maud, Ruth and Margaret ’’ — 
she nodded from the oldest to the youngest. ‘‘ We 
shall be very glad, indeed, to welcome you to ouah 
little circle —a very congenial 

** So I told them, my love,’’ broke in Mr. Roberts 
hastily. ‘* Shall we adjourn to the veranda ?’’ 

‘* Shall I put the motion ?’’ asked Sheldon. 

**Oh, you sarcastic creatuah!’’ cried 
Roberts, tapping him playfully with her fan. 
you know, I suspect that you ah literary.’’ 

It was a genuine treat to hear her pronounce the 
word — no combination of letters can represent the 
Sheldon began to like ker, despite himself. 


or 


said he, moving along beside her. 
I couldn’t afford it!” 





Mrs. 
* oe 


* Ok, no,’ 
** Heaven forbid! 
** Afford it?”’ 

** You see, I have to make my living by writing.”’ 
Mrs. Roberts stared. ‘*‘ You mean we don’t 


| appreciate real literature ?”’ 


** Not to the extent of making it one of the six 
best sellers.” 


| 


| 
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Modern Housecleaning 


'@ When you clean house this spring, try the modern method of going over 
| your Woodwork and Furniture with a cloth moistened with Liquid Veneer. 


@ You will be delighted at the result. Everything will look like new, with 


a beautiful lustre, and housecleaning time will be much easier. 


Liquid 


Veneer will instantly remove all scratches, stains, dirt, dullness, destroy- 


ing disease germs and leaving a smooth polished surface. 


@ It will benefit the finest finish. 


It cleans as well as builds up the sur- 
face and makes refinishing unnecessary. Liquid Veneer will remove that 


' smoky look from the Piano and Mahogany Furniture and is highly bene- 


_necessary. No drying to wait for. 


Mrs. Roberts was effulgent as she settled into a | 


chair on the veranda. ‘This was the sort of conver- 
sation she adored — she knew that the others were 
listening —she threw her husband a triumphant 
glance. 

‘* But genius, Mr. Sheldon,’’ she 
** does genius stop to inquiah ——”’ 

** Oh, genius, that’s different! Genius thrives in 
a garret; but mere plodding industry requires beer 


” 


protested, 


** Don’t let him bluff you, Mrs. Roberts,’’ put in 
Agens. ‘* Sheldon’s one of the bright particular 
stars of the New York press. 
inside know the full power of his trenchant pen, his 
incomparable style, his 

** Mrs. Roberts!’ interrupted Sheldon earnestly, 
‘*T warn you against him. When a man has been 
married as long as he has re 

He stopped, and six pairs of eyes were centred 
upon ‘* The Rock’s”’ crimson cheeks. 

‘* Why,’ cried Mrs. Roberts, a little breathlessly, 
** he seems very young —I thought —has he been 
married long ?’’ 

‘Oh, quite a while,’’ stammered Agens, seeing 
that Sheldon remained inexorably silent. 








, 


Only those on the | 


** Well, I should never have suspected it! Do | 


you know, I thought you and your wife were bride 
and groom!’’ 
‘* What nonsense!’’ and Agens laughed painfully. 


‘© And yet it isn’t wonderful you should have | 


thought so, Mrs. Roberts,’’ said Sheldon. ‘* They 
do have that appearance. The cares of married 
life have left no wrinkles on their brows ; the years 
have passed them lightly by; time, the great alche- 
mist, has ——”’ 

As he spoke he put his hand in his pocket and 
flicked out his handkerchief. <A little shower of rice 
pattered about him. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
ot 


AN AMATEUR IN THE 
BABY BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


** Come and see him,’’ she says, feeble but proud ; 
** come and see your son, Hiram L.” 


She slid down the cover so I could see him. I 


looked at him with a sick grin. 

** Ain’t he lovely ?’’ she says. 

** Sure !’’ I said, lying bravely. 

** Don’t talk,’’? says Mrs. Murphy, ‘‘ or the ses- 
sion is ended,” speakin’ to Marthy. 

** Just one word,’’ I said; ‘** Marthy, are you 
satistied with him?’”’ 

** He’s perfect!” shesays, ** perfect and lovely.” 

** All right,’’ 1 said, ** then I don’t mind.”’ 

She smiled, sort of weak. 

** You will joke,’’ she says. 

** Joke!’’ says Mrs. Murphy, indignant; ‘ in- 
sult,I call it. Did you ever see a finer baby ?’’ 

I looked to see if she winked. She didn’t. 

** How so?’’ I asked, my voice all in a tremble. 

** Howso?’’ sheasks ; ‘‘no‘ howso’ atall. He 
weighs ten pounds, and he’s sound in wind and 
limb,”’ she says, ‘‘ and look at the shape of his 
head! He’ll be a Senator at least, or maybe 
President. It’s a grand baby he is!”’ 

“Ten pounds!’’ 1 said; ‘‘ain’t that some 
dwartfish ?”’ 

** Hear the man!’’ she says: “I do believe he 
don’t know a fine baby when he sees one.’’ 

**Do you mean that, Mrs. Murphy?’’ I asked, 
every drop of blood in me going on the jump. 

** Mean it?” she says; ‘‘ I’ve had eight of my 
own, and not one could hold a candle to this one.’’ 
** Marthy!’’ I said, ‘‘ is it so?”’ 

Marthy looked up and smiled. 

“Mrs. Murphy has fine children,’’ she says; 
but my little boy, I think, is finer.” 

** How’s his head ?’’ I asked. 

** Perfect,’’ she says. 

** And his color ?”’ 

** So healthy,”’ she says. 

** And his legs ?”’ 

** So straight and strong,” she says. 

I took hold of her hand and squeezed it good, 

and then I went to the window and looked out, and 
I saw all the boys lined up along the fence waitin’ 
for me to come out and let them know that what I’d 
told Tuomy was so. 

Proud? I was so proud I felt like giving Mrs. 
Murphy a million dollars. 

** Dang it!’’ I yelped, ‘* let his dad have another 
good look at Hiram L.’’ 


‘ 


- 





| 
| 
| 
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@ Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Furniture Dealers. 
enough to renovate the ordinary home, 50c. 


ficial to White Enamel Woodwork, Gilt Chairs, Cabinets, Frames, etc. 
Easy to use—a child can apply it—only a piece of cheese cloth is 


Large bottle, 
If you cannot obtam Liquid 


Veneer at your dealer's send us 50c. and we will send you a bottle prepaid. 





FREE 
SAMPLE 








Send us your dealer’s name and address, and we will mail 
you a sample bottle, postpaid. Write today. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department B 












$Q75 


| 
| 
| 
buys this beautiful 
BISHOP pitts | | 
Dining Table 
We Ship Anywhere ‘On | 
Approval,’ allowing furniture | 
in your home five days, to be 
returned at our expense anc 
your money refunded if not 
. perfectly satisfactory. 
We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
which illustrates and fully describes over 1000 Styles, all 
fully guaranteed and priced % less than retail. 

Sideboards and Buffets $13 to $142. 
China Closets and China 

Buffets - « « $15 to $63. 
Iron and Brass Beds $2 to $50. 
Dressers, Dressing Tables 

and Chiffoniers . $6 to $60. 
Parlor and Library Tables §2 to $60. 
Music Cabinets and Par- 

lor Cabinets. . . . 
Dining Chairs and Tables 

75 cts. to $100. 

Book Cases and Combi- 

nation Book Cases and 

Writing Desks - $5 to $100. 
Ladies’ Desks and Secre- 

taries ... . « $5 to $80. 
Turkish Leather Rock- 

ers and Couches + $23 to $70. 
Rockers and Reed Rockers 


. $2 to §25. 


$3 to $41. 






Couches and Davenports $9 to $135. 
6) sae ge $10 to $55. 
Morris Chairs to $35. 


Three Piece Bed Room Sets . $16 to $120. 


We are the largest Furni- 
ture House in the World 
selling Jurniture exclusive- 
dy direct to the consumer, 


We furnish Homes, Clubs, 
Hotels and Hospitals com- 
plete. Send for FREE Cata- 
logue to-day. 


3-25 N. lonia Street, 


Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Non-Nettle White! 


















It contains sam- 

ple book showing 
all qualities of MNon- 
Nettle Flannels. Samples 
of our Antiseptic non-irritant 
diaper. 90 special values in fine 
white goods and everything needed 
for baby's first clothing. 

This case and our large illustrated cata- 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants’ 
ready-made outfits and 50 bargains in Em- 

broidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. 
and we will include a complete set of our 


Modern Paper Patterns for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 

Containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy 

dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that 
fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts 
without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- 
ment for baby’s first wardrobe, with illustrated instructions 
telling quantity of material needed, etc. 

NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

Are made good instead of being simply made to look good 
by finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign 
countries. All genuine are stamped “ NON-NETTLE”™ 
every half yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flannels. The baby’s delicate 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one's health and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 333 to 343 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 








Your own combings made 


into a 
switch 


$1.00 


Send the combings in box marked with your name 

and address; and the dollar by registered mail. We 

return your switch promptly, prepaying postage. 
When combings are insufficient, we add same 
shade hair at small additional cost, if so ordered. 

Hair Retainer with calendar (a real ornament for 
the dressing table) sent on receipt of 10c.; amount allowed 
on first order. We pay cash for combings — write us. 

dilustrated price list of switches, pompadours, 
waves, wigs, etc., free on request. 


The Ladies’ Hair Goods Mfg. Co., 413 Greene St., Baltimore, Md. 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. 







REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


| SAFETY PINS 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth, The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 










TRADE 


HEAR IT SNAP 


MARK 


FOR AND 

WAISTS DRESSES 

Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
are the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations 
and buy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap" (trade-mark on 
every card of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. 
Be sure you follow directions how to sew them on, printed 
on every card. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name anda 

2-cent stamp for samples, or bcents for atrial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
























“LET THE 
T 


HILD’S FEET GR 
HEY SHOULD.” 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid. 
Infants’, Sto 8, $1.5 Misses’ y 2, $2.00 
Child’s, 8% to 11; 98 Girls’, ’ 8 to 6. #350 

Add 25 cents for delivery. 

Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 
these and many other 
styles for Men, Women, 

Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for Educators or send to us. 


Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
Shoemakers 
11 High Street, Boston 





Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
| the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 





Made From 


RUGS “‘ar: 


OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 W. 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 


Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 





for Special Samples of Cotto Silk; Individ- 
ual types for exclusive dress. No dupli- 
cates. A line of confined Styles to be sold 
direct from the factory. Send address to 


Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Rough Skin ans Smooth 


Your skin becomes rough and chapped 
when the pores are deficient in their nat- 
ural oils. This is why strong soap is 
so bad for the hands. It destroys the 
oils provided by nature, to keep the skin 
soft and pliable as oil affects leather, and 
so while the pores must be cleansed and 
kept open, these wonderful oils must not 
be exhausted. The soap problem, there- 
fore, has ever been to cleanse and pre- 
serve, and, now 


PALMOLIVE 


has solved it. A cleanser that gently 
dissolves the dirt as warmth dissolves 
snow; a soap and yet more than soap. 
Composed of those oils most helpful and 
nourishing to the skin— Palm Oil, Olive 
Oil and Cocoa Butter — PALMOLIVE 
supplies what other soaps destroy, and 
the skin in its gratitude becomes soft, 
white and smooth, staying so as long as 
you use PALMOLIVE. 

For the hands, the face, the bath, the 
nursery, there is no soap like PALM- 
OLIVE, as you realize at the first using, 
and yet, owing to the perfect method of 
making, you can enjoy its luxury for 
10 cents a cake. Sold wherever soap is 
sold, or if you will send us the name of 
a dealer who does not keep it we will 
send you a cake for 10 cents and pay the 
postage, or for 15 cents to any part of 
Canada and Mexico. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 
322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
























The first requisites for good health are 
sound teeth and a clean mouth. Until the 
discovery of 

CALOX no dentifrice had been made that 
would sterilize the mouth. 






CALOX insures a germ-free mouth, clean 
white teeth and a sweet breath. 

CALOX evolves active oxygen, nature’s pu- 
rifier, which kills germs, arrests decay, purifies 
the mouth and makes for good health. 





, ’ 
It’s the Oxygen that does it. 
In metal bottles with new patent top ; ated by one 

hand. Price 25c., of all ts. 
Our illustrated booklet,“‘ The Care of the Teeth and Mouth,” 
should be read by everyone. Sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 90 Fulton St., New York 


















Ordinary Socks Wear Like This. 


Vitality Socks 


are 4-ply on all wearing surfaces — toe, 
heel, sole and back—giving four 
times the wear of ordinary socks. 
Made of specially combed long staple 
cotton. Comfortable because uit 
fo fit. In Black, Tan, Gray, 
Blue—all Fast Colors— 

even after repeated 
washings. 









































REGISTERED 


THE SOCK WITH uve. 
3 pairs for 50c. 


The only sock of merit ever sold -—* less 
than 25c. Ask yee dealer. If he can- 
= sup upply t no substi- 
r direct m the fac- 
ca —postpaid on receipt ofprice. 4, 
VITALITY HOSIERY CO. ii 
1604 Mascher Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























































































































HAIR GOODS 


t For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 





Stylish P Wavy Switch 
$3.00 up. te Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 

E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street 





Chicago 
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IF | WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Women 


By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 











LITTLE girl said once, when asked the signiti- 
A cance of Easter Day: ‘‘ Oh! isn’t that the 
day when ladies put on new hats ?”’ 

April brings us Easter, and April brings us 
spring, and the message of throbbing and quivering 
life rises out of the warm sod to meet its answering 
spirit in the tender skies. Oldness is made into 
newness. Don’t you think that Nature asks for 
many new things in our lives besides hats, when 
April really turns over the leaf of the calendar? 
First of all may I say I would let the spring into 
your houses early ‘‘ if I were you,’’ before it de- 
mands entrance at the open windows 

Several years ago I learneda plan from a Nature- 
loving friend that gives one the pleasure of antici- 
pation in early springtime: to hunt for the old 
brown leaves of last year’s hepaticas when the snow 
on the hillsides in the woods will allow of it, and 
dig up a few hepatica roots for forcing inthe house. 
A pretty dish with the Huffy new leaves rising out 
of a bed of moss will be a daily delight as a centre- 
piece upon the dining-table, and the pink and blue 
blossoms, with their faint woodsy fragrance, will 
soon greet the warmth of the room. 

Apple blossoms, cherry blooms, peach blossoms, 
and many other lovely gifts of Nature, can be per- 


| suaded to give indoors their beauty before they 


| trouble than two to care for, 


spend it lavishly outdoors. 

Then, too, the old discarded last year’s bird’s nest 
on its twig: did you ever use one for a vase? Slip 
a small glass inside of one, filled with water, and 
then give it a little burden of spring blossoms. It 
will give a breakfast a cheery flavor. 


Several teachers have written and asked me to tell 
about the teacher of whom I spoke, who hated 
teaching and pulled herself out of her rut of dislike 
for her work. It is not much of a story, but here it 
is: She had never tried to like her work. She 
taught because it was a means of livelihood, that 
was all. One day she was in a greenhouse and she 
saw a man watering some plants, and the whimsical 
idea came to her that her children in the school 
were just like so many cuttings each in their little 
red pot, so many brains to be watered with knowl- 
edge. But, after all, weren’t the cuttings different 
varieties of plant life? Perhaps the children were, 
too. She had never thought of them as individuals 
before. She resolved to try an experiment, so she 
likened each child to a different flower, fancifully. 
One little girl was like a tulip, with an open nature 
ready to be filled with any breath of knowledge 
which wafted her way. Another child was like the 
chrysanthemum, petal upon petal of unfolding char- 
acter making her future a hidden source of individ- 
uality, perhaps of genius. Some flowers were for 
worth, some for beauty. The idea was absorbing 
and it interested her, so she began to cut and prune, 
to force and to encourage her plants, as would a 
gardener; and in the end, of course, the inevitable 
happened : she began to love the children, and then 
work was a pleasure. All work can be made a 
pleasure. It is only to find the way. 


Speaking of children, I have had one or two let- 
ters from young married women asking me if they 
should plan for a nursery in their homes. 

It is too great a subject to speak of lightly. I 
would let the birds in their nests, the forests with 
their saplings, the flowers with their buds, answer 
the question, if I were you. 

Last April some orioles built a nest very near to 
my house, and in their swinging security they set 
the sunrises and sunsets to music for me. Then 
came the story of the nest, the old yet ever new 
springtime story of life. 

Children in a home are like these birds. They 
set the youth of life to music, and when they are 
grown they give to the sunset of age the echo of a 
song sung. 

In many of our modern homes the cradle is not 
accounted for. One hears such phrases as “ big, 
old-fashioned families,’’ ‘* old-time houses running 
over with children,’’ ‘* poor woman, she is so busy 
with five children to look after,’’ etc. 

Why ‘‘ old-fashioned” ? Why “old-time 
houses’? ? Why *f poor woman’? Were mothers’ 
hearts bigger in those days than now? Did the 
rooms of the house and the silence of men’s and 
women’s hearts need the laughter of childish voices 
more than to-day? Is the woman “‘ poor’’ who has 
five little children to spell her word of home, or she 
who sits alone in a house where there is no dust — 
and no merriment —and waits for her husband’s 
homecoming ? 

As for big families, ‘‘ Three children are no more 
”? one mother said. 

** And how about two?’’ asked her friend. 

**Oh! two babies are not twice the trouble of 
one,”’ retorted the philosopher. ‘* To go into frac- 
tions, I think they equal one and a half!”’ 

The coming of the songbirds means spring to 
outdoors. The coming of the stork means spring- 
time in the home. 


To one who has drifted away from her friends: 

If you have been away from home such a long 
time, and fee] apart from your old friends, I would 
give a series of very informal afternoon teas, if I 
were you, and invite all your old acquaintances. 
They will be brought to realize your homecoming 
in this way and will gladly welcome you back to 
your place in the social circle. 

‘* What would you do,’’? one woman writes, “ if 
you hated old clothes and couldn’t have pretty new 


ones? In other words, if you had the taste for silks 


and velvets and lived ona gingham income? That 
sounds as if I thought it a joke, but it is really 
pathetic,’’ she added. 

To lozz for silks and to own ginghams is a cross 
which many a woman bears. Some women have 
the art of making much out of little; others can 
get only a little out of much opportunity. Some- 
times you can go without some other things and 
plan for prettier and better clothes, for there are 
many unnecessary leaks in housekeeping. If , how- 
ever, the leaks are all stopped, and it is the inevi- 
table, then the cloak of poverty can be made the 
garment which covers a gingham dress of self- 
sacrifice; so wear it as gracefully as possible. 
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UKOTE will please any housewife of refined tastes. 
It is a new, up-to-date coating and finish for floors, 
furniture, woodwork, metal work, old or new. It 

stains and finishes in one operation and has hundreds of 

uses in every home. 

Expert chemists have produced in Nukote true colors of 
wonderful brilliancy, richness and beauty. 
the following natural wood colors:— Light and Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Rosewood, also Forest Green, 
Ox Blood, 
colors are absolutely permanent, and when applied do not 
cover up the natural grain of the wood. 

Nukote is always ready for use, and can be applied by 
any housewife with perfect and artistic results at small 
It makes a smooth, lustrous finish of great dura- 
bility, which will not crack, mar or turn white. 
makes house-cleaning easy. We have given you a few of the many good points of Nukote. Now 
we want you to try it — practically at our expense. 
dealer, and we will send you by express, prepaid, in the Clear or any color desired, a half pint 
can of Nukote sufficient to do several pieces of furniture. 

Our illustrated booklet telling what one woman has done with Nukote free for the asking. 


Varnish Makers, 
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PLEASES ME.” 





IF 


It is made in 


Dead Black, Gloss Black and Clear. These 


Nukote 


Send us 25 cents and the name of your 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago 
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provisions by fish, onions, etc. 


ber. 1e syphons make this possible. 
can do it. 
with the finest white enamel or opalite glass. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID (Returnable ) 


anywhere in the United States if not for sale by your 
dealer. Returnable at our expense if not fully satisfac- 


tory after ten days’ trial. 


6-Page Catalogue full of valuable information, with 
photographic reproductions — FREE! Write for it. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
14 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


We have extra sizes and build to order for cars, steamships, 


yachts, hotels, etc. 





There’s a very good and apparent reason why 


The BOHN Syphon 
Refrigerator 


prevents the tainting of milk, cream, butter and similar 
‘he current of pure cold 
air throughout the entire re frigerator is so powerful that 
it carries all gases and odors into the ice chamber and 
directly against the ice which purifies and deodorizes it. 
ne only pure air can be returned to the yrovision cham- 

ty Yo other system 
All Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are lined 











BOOK of plainly told stories of un- 

usual interest in which a score of 
Chautauqua nurses tell of success won by 
the study of our courses. We teach this 
profession by mail; hosts of our gradu- 
ates earning $12 to $30 a week, to whom 
we refer. This book and full information 
of the nature of our work will be sent 
without expense to interested readers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 











Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. 
CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Approved by leading physicians, 
Endorsed by physical culturists, 
Preferred by ladies of fashion. 

oy Plain or Frill 
Edge Web *_» ° 

Very strong Silk F rill 

Heavy Silk Whip Cord 

Heavy Silk Double Frill 

Silk Suspender Web . 

At all Dealers, or of Agents for U. S. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
514 & 516 Broadway, New York 
FREE with mail orders, a large etch- 

ing of the “ Foster Girl." 
“* The Name is on the Buckle.”’ 
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A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment ; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to 
stand erect—thus broadening the 
chest, expand- 
ing the lungs 
and strength- 

ening the 
heart and 
stomach. 


$1.00 5 
Me 50 Ask your SAHLIN 


DEALER for 
It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed. Two styles, 
High and Low bust. Madein Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prep aid. Give bust and 
waist measure eed length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





















Beautiful Embroidery 


with even stitches is possible only 
when work is firmly held in hoops. 


DUCHESS HOOPS 


have a felt band around inner hoop 
which holds light or heavy fabrics 
tightly stretcied. 

Made very smooth, from light 
colored hardwood, without spring 
or other attachment to 
catch thread. 

Sold in over 15,000 stores. 

Ask your dealer for the 
DUCHESS —"“ The hoop 
with the felt cushion" or 
send six 2c. Stamps for 
a pair postpaid. 

Mention size,4, 5, 6,7 or 8 
inch diameter. For 50c.we 
will send postpaid 5 pairsof 
hoops of any of above sizes. 


THE GIBBS MFG. CO. 
Saxton St., Canton, Ohio 








The Rosalind Skirt Lifter 

New, practical, inexpensive. A silk cord en- 
circles the waist and a rubber-capped vise holds 
the skirt. Will not tear the frailest fabric, or pull 
at the girdle. Beautiful designs for party gowns. 


Plain black, 25c. Fancy Colors, 50c. 
Ask your dealer, or send to us, giving waist 
measure. BPEC — CATA 
FREE. Agents Wanted 


The Rosalind Co. 1982 Eicott Sau ave 


can be Btereoptt evening by 
EX AY ease 
xhibitions. 


Small an required. Illus 
trated Catalogue free. Tells how to start. 





| McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥. 









hat isen New safety device 
trispushed PINS TO LINING OR 

like BANDEAD of any hat. 
Cannot loosen or come 
off. Changed from hat 
to hat instantly. AT- 


TRACTIVE PROFITS 

FOR AGENTS and 
dealers. Send for price 
and terms to-day. 
SAMPLE PAIR 

POSTPAID 

Stamps accepted. Manufac- 
tured only by FAIR MFG. CO., 
512 4th Street, Racine, Wis. - 
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Two Years’ Credit if Needed | 
Simple as A B C to furnish your home witha beautiful High-@rade 
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Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged to meet 


your convenience. Special terms. 





= HS et 


Balance at your own 











We can satisfy any honest 
half 


person and save one 
what agents and dealers 


charge. LEverybody has 
the benefit of our Factory 
prices and can buy on 


any terms in reason. We 
will ship any Piano or 
Organ on 30 days’ trial. 


’ Freight paid — ne money 

conventence in advance. Goods 

shipped at our risk and 

safe delivery guaranteed. Payment commences after one month's 
use in your own home. We do not make or sell cheap, trashy 
goods, but only the old relialle Cornish Pianos and Organs — 


High Grade, First Class; Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance 
is no 
objection 
We ship 
promptly 
every where 
We have 
250,000 
satisfied 
patrons 

If you want to 
buy a first-class 
Piano or Organ at 
factory cost we 
invite you to 
write to us to-day 
for our remark- 
able collection of 

aids to 











FREE 


1. The Beautiful 
Cornish Album, a 
marvel of printing, 
color and design. 

2. A set of colored 
and embossed A/in- 
tature Pianos and 
Organs, 


3. Our unique 
registered refer- 
ence book-— 
5,000 recent pur- 
chasers’ names 
and addresses — 
some that you 
know. 

4. Our plan to 
give every pur- 
chaser 96 FREE 
music lessons - 
the m Ad Site 
cesssfu wuelion 
in the w rtd. 


urchasers. 
All these FREE if you write VAT ONCE and mention this magazine 
‘REMEMBER ! ! ! we make here in our own large and com- 
plete Factories in beautiful northern 


New Jersey, the World Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 


Organs. We employ hun- 





dreds of skilled mechan- 


ics, and we build and sell 
at First Cost direct to the 
general public the finest 


Pianos and Organs in 
America. You can't get 


a Cornish if you don't | Balance $5 a month 
come to us direct, and if or at your convenience 





you do we insure your 


FIRST 


Payment 








satisfaction by our iron- 


clad bond backed up by a Afiddion Dollars of Plant and Property. 


Dow t think of buying elsewhere— Get the Cornish Plan First. 


CORNISH (0. Washington, New Jersey 
Established 50 Years. 











IF YOU CAN SLE, 
YOR FACE IN © 


iT. IT'S 


CHI-NAMEL 


Oak, Gokien Oak, Dark Oak, 





wood floors into the beautiful hard wood finish. 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





ACAN OF < cHIN AME: = 


The Chinese colored varnish for floors and furniture will be 
given to you free by A of our DEALERS. After you have 
tried CHI-NAMEL and are ready to buy, you will find it 
costs a trifle more than any other varnish or varnish stain, 
but it covers more surface and wears longer. This free 
can will color and varnish a chair or will give you a good 
idea how an old floor will look finished in Oak CHI- 
NAMEL. Boiling water or the blow from a hammer will not 
turn it white. Made in all colors, 


Natural (clear), Light 


Cherry, Mahogany, Rose 
Wood, Satin Wood (green), Walnut, White and Biack. If 
your paint dealer is not handling CHI-NAMEL, send us 
his name and ten cents postage, and we will mail you a free 
sample and the story of Mary Ellen's tact, together with full 

directions for converting old furniture and old soft 
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Send for our new complete 


“BEAR BRAND YARN Manual of 


k”’ 


(7th Edition) of what and how to knit and 
crochet. Easy to follow even by those 
with no experience. Contains more than 
100 illustrations — with full directions. 


By mail 10c. (stamps or silver). Bear 
rand Yarns — soft, elastic and even 
of thread —insure beautiful and 





INTO SOCIETY VIA 
BILLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


and her answers so monosyllabic that the attempt 
was abandoned, and the disconcerted women 


walked away to watch for t 
** Tall, blond, very aris 
was the description by whic 


he train. | 
tocratic-looking ’’— this 
h he was to be identified. 


In vain they searched the crowd that passed out from 
the train — there seemed to be no one to whom the 
adjectives applied. The lecture was advertised to 
begin in an hour — there was no other train — what 


should they do? As they walked back through the 


rear door of the station in 


man with a suit-case standing beside Mrs. Wareham’s 


runabout. It was surely h 
ward, with outstretched, 


nervous smile, Mrs. Stuyvesant said: ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. 
Wareham, one moment, please! I beg your pardon, 


but there is some mistake. 
mean — pardon me é 





‘*T am Howard Dodge.’ 
his hat with such easy grace and such a merry smile 
that every woman’s heart was won on the instant, 


and Mrs. Stuyvesant conti 


‘*We are delighted to welcome you, Doctor 
Dodge. So sorry to have missed you when you got 


out, which would have prev 


Mrs. Wareham is doubtless waiting for some friend 


and we are detaining her. 
us we have a carriage at 
the Casino Committee. 


the pleasure of dining with you later at Mrs. 
Livingston’s. This way, please.’’ 


ax 


Again the stranger bowed and smiled, but did 
not move. ‘* Thank you,” he said. ‘* You are 
very kind, but there has been no mistake. I was 
about to get into my sister’s runabout. I have been 


promising her a visit for 


would rebel if I cut it short — even by a drive ora 


dinner! I appreciate your 
express my appreciation be 


despair they saw a tall 


e. Almost running for- 
protesting arms and a 


This gentleman is —I 


’ The tall man raised 


nued: 


ented this little — delay. 
If you will come with 


your disposal. We are 
I trust we are to have 


so long that I fear she 


kindness and will try to 
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GOODS MERCHANTS, 
NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW IN READINESS THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER NUMBER OF THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE, INTENDED FOR THOSE RE- 
SIDING AT A DISTANCE FROM NEW YORK, 
WHO DESIRE TO ORDER BY MAIL. 
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“The Wonderful Tone’”’ 





tter after the lecture; but 


now we had better be going, had we not ?’”’ 


He asked the question 


with a smile, glancing 


from one of the committee to the other, but they 


were too dazed to return a 


n intelligent answer. 


‘* Sister!’’? Mrs. Livingston looked at Mrs.,Van 


Tassel, and Mrs. Van 


Tassel looked at Mrs. 


Stuyvesant in breathless silence. 
Through the entire interview Mrs. Wareham had 
remained implacably indifferent, flicking her whip 


in the air, apparently deep 
ering up the ribbons, she t 


inthought. Now, gath- 
urned to Doctor Dodge. 


‘* Are you ready?’’ she asked, and there was noth- 
ing for the bewildered committee to do but to stand 


back as the horses witha 


quick dash responded to 


Mrs. Wareham’s whip, and carried her precious 


freight out of sight. 
Dinner at ‘*‘ the Palace 


the report of their relatio 
been already widely circ 
however, was apparently 
and gazed at the house 
unruffled calm. 

The young lecturer hel 
spell, as he always did. 


”? was late, and in conse- 


quence the Casino was crowded when the Warehams 
arrived, and many eyes were turned upon them, for 


nship to the lecturer had 
ulated. Mrs. Wareham, 
unconscious of scrutiny, 
through her lorgnette in 


d his audience as witha 


Together with a mastery 


of his subject he had a rare personality which was 


quickly felt by all. “‘A 


nd he is so handsome! ”’ 


| was the universal murmur. 

| 

| ox 

| At the close of the lecture every one wanted to 
meet him, and the Stuyvesants, Livingstons and 


| others were loud in their regrets that they had had 
no chance to talk with him. When they found that 


he was not going to leave 


them with firm courtesy. 


time is my sister’s. Ask 
And Mrs. Wareham | 





were shut out. The man 


their midst and yet not o 


by the late train, but was 


to remain in town for another day and night, their 
invitations were almost commands, but he refused 


‘*T appreciate your kindness,’’ he said, ‘‘ but my 


her.”’ 
vad the supreme joy of 


receiving three urgent, almost humble, invitations 
which were the sum total of her social desire. 
Shaking her head, she smiled an old-time smile 
which overspread her face as dawn floods the east. 

** Thank you,’’ she said. ‘* But our time is full, 
and, besides, I have asked folks to meet my brother 
at dinner to-morrow night. The Bleeckers under- 
stand all about birds’ nests and his other hobbies, 
you know, and I want Billy to know them.’’ 

And the Van Tassels, the Livingstons, the 
Vanderpoels and all the other Hartville leaders 


whose coming had been 


so eagerly anticipated, who had been expected to 
add lustre to the society annals of the town, was in 


f them. Hartville began 


to feel that perhaps it had made a mistake. 

When Mrs. Wareham drove her brother to the 
station two days later they had a hearty laugh 
together, and as he kissed her he said: ‘* You never 
thought you would get into society via Billy, did 
you, Lucy, dear? If yoursocial star begins to wane 
telegraph and I will try my hand at it again!’’ 


ox 





is as indescribably beautiful as the voice of Melba or 
It plays upon the sensibilities and brings 
harmonies that reach the human soul. Its 
marvelous singing quality stimulates the 
nerves with pleasurable sensations. 

An A. B. Chase Piano will bring to the 
most cultured home additional refinement 
and endless pleasure. 

No other piano will fully satisfy 
those who recognize and appreciate 
the true musical standard. 

_, Our booklets, “A. B. Chase Pianos in 


mailed free on request. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
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The Simple Life — Two-step intermezzo. Simple, beautiful 
strains, inspired by ‘* Pastor Wagner's "' new book. 


One Little Soldier Man ; 








WZ 


Have You Heard “ Moonlight’’? 


In our handsomely illustrated 48-page book of musical extracts, which will 











be mailed to you free upon request, you will find, together with the exquisite 

$20,0U0 intermezzo “ Moonlight” by Neil Moret, composer of Hiawatha, scores 

of new marches, waltzes, songs, etc. Remember thi 

If not procurable of your music dealer send us 25c each for one or $1 for 

any six post paid. 

Moonlight — Tw o-step inter- The Crimson Banner—A dashing new Harvard march, 
mezzo. A beautiful inspiration, as bright as its name. 


is is mailed free upon request. 


brought the composer Autumn Wooing—A dainty musical novelette. 
The Gondolier — The incomparable $5000 Two-step inter- 


In the Shade of the Old Apple ~ 
Tree — Most beautiful descriptive riscilla 
ballad in years. Music very catchy. Triste ne 
The Bashful Bachelor — Two-step intermezzo. Strictly Love’s Desire > Beautiful new waltzes, 25c. each. 
‘ ike it. A novelty. Tore r 
Gertana 


The Troubadour — Most popular instrumental number in 
the country. 


New Songs — Farewell Mr. Abner Hemingway; Tennessee, May Irwin's new hit; My Hindoo Man, sung by Marie Cahill ; 
; If 1 Were Only You; Indeed; Gondolier Song. 


Folios 49c each? Majestic cee and Dance Folio; Pioneer Rag-Time Folio No. 2; Whitney-Warner Waltz and Two-step 
Post paid § Folio No. 2; Star Dance Folio No. 4. 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO., "zi-Whituey-Warncr Building,” DETROIT, MICH. 




















satisfactory results. 
Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York City 


At a charmingly exclusive luncheon at Mrs. 

















BOYS COLLAR 
N QUARTER SIZES | 


IN ALL SHOP 
» CLUETT. PEABODY &CO MAKERS ¢ 




















letting us know that 


such a secret!’’ 


Stuyvesant’s a week afterward the hostess asked: 
‘* Tell me, Mrs. Wareham, how could you help 


Doctor Dodge was your 


brother? I cannot see how you managed to keep 


With the old air of indifference settling over her 


like a cloud, Mrs. Wareham answered: ‘* Why, 


gracious, Mrs. Stuyvesan 


** Yes,” persisted Mrs. 


abroad.”’ 


about things. As Billy 
on your point of view.’ 





Ss d 25c Iimenys one collar and cuff set’ six 


d cuff set, six 


tumbler doylies and the 


pattern of your monogram s 
GREENFIELD’S 


uitable for bed and table linen. 
ART NEEDLEWORK SHOP 


1906 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia 





well,’”’ she said lightly, 


t, I wasn’t keeping it! In 


the first place, Billy is such a wanderer that we 
hardly ever know where he is, and I had no idea he 
was coming here till the notices were put up. 
almost never writes, and I had been trying to get 
hold of him ever since we came to Hartville. 
in the next place, no one asked me about him.’’ 

Stuyvesant; ‘* but if Ihad 
such a brother I should certainly spread the news | 


Mrs. Wareham shrugged her shoulders. ‘* Oh, 
‘*folks feel differently 
says, ‘everything depends 

It seems natural to me to 
keep quiet about my own belongings, and, anyway, 
we’ve had him in the family for so long that we 
take him as a matter of course, brains and all. 
Really it didn’t occur to me but that other families 
had as much — particularly in Hartville! ”’ 

There was a long silence after that. 
leaders were deep in thought, and the result of that 
thought was the acceptation of the mistress of ‘‘ the 
Palace’’ as a star of the first water. 


right — everything depends on your point of view. 
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C. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


‘To a Musical Child 


There is nothing that will give greater delight than 
this beautiful collection. It comprises one hundred and 
forty-one songs that have been sung by the children of 
all nations for generations; a fragrant wreath from an 
old-time garden. The love of music is natural to most 
children and may be cultivated by familiarity with such 
musicianly arrangements of these fine old melodies. 
€@ The book contains two hundred and twenty-six 
pages, is printed on paper of the best quality and is 
bound in attractive and serviceable covers. If 
not obtainable from the local music dealer, we will 
send a copy, post-paid, for examination on receipt of 
the price ($2.00). If not satisfactory, it may be re- 
turned and the amount will be refunded. 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Company 








J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia D, 











At your druggist or by mail direct. 


punetS BREATHLETS FREE 


5 CENTS PER PACKAGE. 
They make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet. If your dealer cannot suppl 
you we will send you (1) one package free for his name and address. You can eat Onions, BREA’ will do rest. 


THE BREATHLETS COMPANY, 9 ATWATER STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 





6 PACKAGES FOR 25 CENTS. 
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New S. S. Caledonia, 9,400 tons. 

Specially Chartered. July 1st. $245 up. I_ow price. Guaranteed. Easy to run Send 

“—oo advantages. Many other Tours. lf-regulating. Gives large hatches. for 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York | BANTA MFG. CO. LIGONIER, INDIANA Free Catal 
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SOMETHING NEW 


EP 


PINCHIN WAIST 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


CORSET 


Style 660 

Is the greatest improvement in corsets 
ever made for the reason that it accom- 
plishes what no other corset can, in 
pinching in the waist and so tightening 
it that it makes shifting and loosening 
(so common in other corsets) an im- 
possibility; also gives an elegance and 
grace to the figure so much desired by 
ladies of fashion. 

Awarded GRAND PRIZE and TWO 
GOLD MEDALS at Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. Higher than 
granted to any other manufacturer of 
corsets, proving superiority. 

FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
Price $1.00 per pair, or order by mail of Makers 
Send two cent stamp for set of 
handsome paper dolls. 
BIRDSEY & SOMERS, Manufacturers 
349 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















S[11p SurMorp puv sess! ‘sorpe'T 107 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘* Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder. 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A,ageltolz2 .. . . 50cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199,agel0to16. ... . . 75 cents 
Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 
The C. N. Chadwick Co.,4th Av.& Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















Dress Shields 


A shield that can be trusted. 
Every Canfield Dress Shield is guaranteed to be 
absolutely moisture-proof. There is practically 
no wear-out to them. Wash them over and over 
again and you have new shields that can be 
relied on to keep your waists as fresh as new. 
/nsist om having CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS. 

or sale everywhere. 
Canfield Rubber Company, 299 Mercer St., New York. 











| me, and when one manager did he told me I hadn’t 


| Carewe. I guess it’s a judgment. It’d be a good 


| Star, and papa and the boys’ll never forgive me.’’ 





| 


| good deal to blame. She didn’t have any mother, 


| tion to what she was doing and reading and think- | 
| ing. I just gave her money and thought I’d done 
| all that was necessary; but I expect the carpet 


THE ACTRESS OF THE | 
SCHOOL | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


| slaving night and day; that they looked so much 


alike you couldn’t tell them apart, and that the kind 
of genius she was ranting about was all hot air. I 
said if she could take some lessons and learn to | 
sing and dance a little she might go on in the 
chorus, but that I’d advise charwork ahead of that, 
and that I didn’t see the faintest illusive twinkle of 
astar about her. She cried and looked sick, but she 
seemed to be discouraged and open to conviction. 


| So then I told her the best thing she could do was 
| to go home to her folks and marry some decent 


fellow and look at the stage across the footlights 


| —not too much of that, either. Yet the Gerry 


Society doesn’t think much of us managers, and | 
nobody’d suspect me of heading rescue brigades. 
I’ve got a daughter of my own, and she isn’t on the 
stage — not by a blamed sight.’’ 

All this was interesting, but the clew began and 
ended at the manager’s office door, and no further 
trace of Adelina was found during the day. 


Ox 


About nine o’clock that evening Maria, the 
parlormaid at the school, knocked at Belinda’s 
door in a fine state of excitement. 

‘* Tf you please, Miss Carewe, Miss Wilson’s come 
back. I let her in and she’s gone up to her room, 
and Miss Ryder ain’t here, and she looks fit to drop, 
and her face is that swollen from crying, and ——’’ 

Belinda cut the monologue short and hurried 
down to the front room on the third floor. 

It was dark, but by the gleam from the street 
lamps the teacher made out a bulky form on the bed, 
and the sound of stifled sobbing came to her ears. 

She went over and knelt by the bed. 

‘*T’m so glad you've come back, dear,” she said 
in a cheerful, matter-of-fact voice. ‘* Your father 
will be so relieved, and it isn’t quite right fora girl 
to be alone in a big city, you know.”’ 

The figure on the bed gave a convulsive flop and 
the sobbing redoubled. 

** Don’t cry any more. It will make you ill. 
Nothing very bad has happened, has it?” 

Belinda was still prosaically cheerful. 

** Oh, it was horrid,’’ wailed the youthful trage- 
dienne with more spontaneous feeling than she 
had ever put into Ophelia’s ravings or Juliet’s 
anguish. ‘* They wouldn’t take meinat boarding- 
houses, and when I did finda place it was so smelly, 
and they had corned beef for dinner, and I loathe 
corned beef, and the people were so queer, and the 
sheets weren’t clean, and the bed had lumps: and I 
thought when Mr. Frohman saw me and heard me 
give the sleep-walking scene he’d be glad to edu- 
cate me for the stage like they do in books, but he 
wouldn’t even see me. Hardly anybody would see 


any talent, and that I wasn’t even fit foran Amazon 
unless I could learn to dance, and that I’d better do 
charwork, and he said such dreadful things about 
the stage and the work; and then I went back to the 
boarding-house, and it smelled worse than ever, and 
one of the men spoke to me in the hall, and — Oh, 
dear. Oh, d-e-a-r!”’ 

She ran out of breath for anything save wailing, 
and Belinda patted her on the back encouragingly 
without speaking. 

** And then I felt so sick, and I was afraid to stay 
alone all night, and I just left my bag and slipped 
out—and I really do feel dreadfully sick, Miss 


thing if ’ddie. I’m not any good and I can’t bea 





** Nonsense,’’ laughed Belinda. ‘* It wasn’t nice 
of you, but fathers are not so unforgiving as all 
that, and if you’ll just give up raving about the 
stage 

‘*T never want to hear of acting again.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t think your father will be very 
angry if he hears that.’’ 

** But suppose I die ?”’ 

Belinda lighted the gas. In the light the girl’s 
cheeks showed scarlet, and when the Youngest 
Teacher felt Adelina’s hands and face she found 
them burning with fever. 

‘* Small danger of your dying within fifty years, 
child, but you are tired and nervous. I'll have the 
doctor come in and see you.’’ 


ox 


She put the returned wanderer to bed and tele- 
phoned for the doctor, but while she waited for him 
there was a ring at the bell and she heard Mr. 
Wilson’s voice in the hall. 

He was standing in the doorway, uncertainly 
twirling his hat in nervous hands, and looking even 
more harassed than usual, when Belinda went down. 

**T don’t suppose ——’’ he began. 

** She’s here,’’ interrupted Belinda. 

The father’s face flushed swiftly. 

** And she’s all right, only I’m afraid she’s going 
to be ill from the excitement. She’s very much 
ashamed and very much disillusioned, Mr. Wilson. 
I think she’s had her lesson, and I don’t believe I’d 
scold much if bd 

There was an odd moisture on the glasses which 
Mr. Wilson removed from his nose and wiped with | 
scrupulous care; and he cleared his voice several 
times before he spoke. 

**I won’t scold, Miss Carewe. I guess I’m a 














and I was pretty busy, and nobody paid much atten- 


business could have got along without me occasion- 
ally, and I could have known my gir] a little better.’’ 
They climbed the stairs together, but Belinda 
left him at his daughter’s door. 
When she went up, later, with the doctor Mr. 
Wilson looked more at ease in the world than | 
usual, and Adelina’s face was cheerful, though gro- | 


| tesquely swollen from much crying. | 


‘* Papa and I are going to Europe for the sum- 
mer, Miss Carewe,’’ she called out excitedly. 


| Then, as she saw the doctor, her dramatic habit 


reasserted itself, and she fell into one of her most | 
cherished death-scene poses, looking as limp and 
forlorn as circumstances and a lack of rehearsal | 
would permit. 
With melancholy languor she held out her hand 
to the doctor. He took it, felt her pulse, looked 
her over quickly and keenly. 
‘“* Measles,” hesaidcrisply. ‘‘ You’d better look | 
out for the other girls, Miss Carewe.’’ 
Adelina sank back in her pillows with a sigh of 
profound despair. 
**T might have known I wouldn’t have anything | 
romantic,’ she said with gloomy resignation. 
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Least EXPENSIVE 
Made of Malleable Iron 


One of the simple con- ik 
veniences of a Majestic — & 
the warming compart- RANGES 


‘ AWARDED 
ments with shelves. 


The heat Most 


in the > ic: hee 
neieine economical = 4ST LOUIS 
Majestic because pie WORLDS 
i it uses ex; LOS 
a the least t*. FAIR 


needed. fuel. 


The top of a 
Majestic will 


Tremendous 
heating, 
lenty o _ 
ot water. The oven in the Majestic 


is evenly and quickly 
heated at top and bottom 


and each corner. 





Send 6c, in stamps for Majestic Cook Book or cet 
one, FREE, from the dealer. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING * . 2025 Morgan Street 


St. Louis 
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KNIT 
| ite <fgme CORSET 
LOVER 


for health, comfort, 
convenience and style are 
unequalied. They only cost 
50 cents, and any woman 
who regards her health 
will find them indispensa- 
ble. Sold mosttverywhere 
or sent postpaid by mail. 
Send bust measure. 


CUSHION | Circular free. 
BUTTON LUMB KNITTING CO., Pawtucket, R. L 


**A boon to Mothers ’”’ 
writes G. M. Stevens, Meridian, Miss., of 


our Baby-jumper with Go-cart attachment. 


He further says : ‘‘ My wife and baby Evelyn, 
S P ER as well as myself are delighted with it." 
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’ 
CLASP TOP STYLE Glascock s 
For attaching to lower edge of Corset. Baby-jumper 
Quickly adjusted or removed. Rocking Chair, Bed, High 


Chair 
and 
Go-cart 
com- 
bined 
Pleasure, comfort and safety 
for the baby all the time, for less 
money than a Go-cart alone of 


equally good workmanship. 
Well constructed on hygienic 






OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





THE NAMEC? 
oT) on 
every Loop. 











principles; easily changed to any 








position, thus preventing child 
wing tired and restless, Lead- 
ing ~~ urge “Glascock’s” 
—the Standard hygienic combi- 
nations — exclusive features. 
Sold with or without Go-cart attachment. 


200 Samples 







. 30 days trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible, or write us. 
of High Grade Dress Fabrics for Write for ‘“ The Twentieth Century Baby” by Ellen D. Wade, 
this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Sent 

Summer Wear Will Be to-day. free with a catalogue of Glascock’s Baby-Jumper. 


GLascock Bros. MrG. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind, 
=> TOUPEES 
eed and WIGS 


are just the 
thing for 





Mailed Free 


We offer goods direct from the mills to 
the consumer, cutting out all profits of 
jobber, dealer and middleman, so that 


You Can Dress Well 
and Save !4 in Cost 


Our samples are large, in great variety, showing +. 9 Pg Guaranteed best 
the materials in white and the latest fashionable , : 





$10 and up. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 
cover gray and 
streaked Hair, 





lowest prices. 
colorings. We sell one yard or more as you may II. Catalog fr 
desire. We pay all delivery charges on every pur- » Catalog Sree. 
chase —and will refund your money if you are not Natural Wavy Pompadour, $3. 


satisfied with your bargain. 





PARISIAN HAIR CO. ., 5th Floor, 162 State St., Chicago 
Send for the 200 samples to-day, 


with descriptive book and price list. DING INVITATIONS one 


printed and en- 
graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
Eastern Textile Co., 31 Union Square, New York § | 0 .'1., 100, Stylish Visiting ¢ a 








J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 
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To any lady who 
sends us the front of 
a corset box showing 
style of Kabo pur- 
chased and 2 cents 
for postage, we will 
send free a set of 
Kabo Ribbon and 
Tape Needles, which 
are particularly desir- 
able as they enable a 
lady to pull the ribbon 
through the beading 
without crushing in- 
stead of using a hair- 
pin or fingers. 


K AB CORSET in every way 

is a Corset Masterpiece 
In construction, materials and workmanship combined with the latest 
creations it stands above them all. 

Every feature that pertains to comfort, such as gracefulness of figure and 
perfection of fit, is given special attention to assure absolute enjoyment when 
wearing a KABO Corset. 

KABO Corsets on account of their great superiority received at St. Louis 


"GRAND PRIZE 
HIGHEST AWARD 


KABO Corsets Have No Brass Eyelets. 
The KABO Corset is made in many styles, including an extensive assort- 
ment in newest ideas, such as Dip Hip, Straight Front and TAPERING WAIST 
Models. 
Ask your dealer for-KABO Corsets and if you do not receive them write 
to us and we will see that you are supplied. Price $1.00 to $3.50. 


Copyright 1904 
The Warren Featherbone Co. 


All Spring Fashions 


Emphasize the Use of 
Warren’s Featherbone 













The fitted waist is again the mode—usually 
a close draping over a fully boned waist- 
lining. Warren’s Featherbone is the ideal 
boning —thin, pliable, easily attached — 
economical in both time and money. 

A waist may be boned with it in 15 minutes on any sewing machine. 
A simple little attachment for the machine makes this easy work, 
We will send this attachment free to anyone sending us her name 
and address. 

The high girdle is more than ever prominent in styles. Fashion your 
own over a Warren’s Featherbone Girdle Foundation at a fraction of the 
cost the shops are asking. They fit perfectly, are easily sewn through, 
and once made retain their shape and smart appearance. No breaking 
or pushing through of the bones to spoil your handiwork. 









| CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST | 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 200 Monroe Street NEW YORK, 388 Broadway 
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Awonews PLANS FREE yrarine puaki 












ARTISTIC 
HOMES. 





No. 4 Girdle. Sells at 15¢ ‘‘ Phyllis’? Girdle. Sells at 20c 
Collars are higher on the Paris frocks, but you can suit yourself as 
to height— our Stock Foundations range from 1% to 2% inches. 
They’re easily covered, and give the smart, trim neck-dressing that 
is the finishing touch to any toilette. 


Our “Phyllis” is the leading 1o-cent collar. Mousseline de soie, uprights of 
Featherbone. Sizes 12 to 16, round and 


Tt | [_ pointed. And our Soft Stock No. g is similar 


Jae Se to the ‘‘ Phyllis ’’ in shape, but has no Feather- 
<a - RD bone in the top or bottom. Sells at same 


, price — 10 cents. 

The shoulders of the new gowns are broad and need support. Here 
Featherbone Tape or Cord is used to advantage. Or Featherbone 
Crinolette may be tacked to the sleeve lining in two loops below the 
shoulder, these crossed by another strip running round. Tape sells at 5 
cents a yard, and Cord at 30 cents a dozen. 

Spring skirts must flare. For this Featherbone Crinolette is run in 
the hem of the drop skirt or facing of the dress skirt. It’s a bias crino- 
line into which is stitched a Featherbone cord or cords. Retails at 
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‘HEATING OUTFIT UR 
$294 


















“factory to consumer” 

method of selling hot water 
heating plants makes it possible 
for us to furnish full working 
house plans and _ specifications 
free to any one purchasing an 
Andrews Hot Water Heating 
Plant. Our plans consist of com- 
plete blue prints of floor plans, 
elevations and details with speci- 
fications, and are accompanied by 
estimate of cost of our heating 
plant. The cost of house is not 
given, as construction varies with 






















¢ 





No.1O- TEN-ROOM COTTAGE | locality. All plans are artistic No.17-ELEVEN-ROOM COTTAGE 
HEATING 
OUTFIT 


HEATING ! and practical. 
~ourrit 


Saase 25 Andrews Artistic Homes 

For ten cents and the names 
of two persons who you know 
expect to build, we will send a 
handsome folder showing floor 
plans and elevations of 25 resi- 
dences and buildings. 


SPECIAL PLANS 
Send ts rough sketch, and if . 
we have no plans like it will de- 
sign a house to suit you. Water 
color sketches furnished if de- 


#3008 








No.II-TEN-ROOM BRICK RESIDENCE sired. A deposit of $10.00 is re- NO.16-10-ROOM BROWN STONE | _ 
quired with any order for plane a ' 8 : sT -}d 4 cents and 5 cents the yard. 
; Phebe = from stock; or a slight increase HEATING OUTFIT e - , _ 
255” . if special plans are prepared. sige Watch for the Warren Featherbone 



























trade - mark — the FEA THER— your 


cae Spee ete © yee protection against substitution. 


buy an Andrews Hot Water Heat- 
ing Plant. 
PRICES 
The cost of each heating plant 
here shown is based on Minne- 
sota climate, and includes all 
rooms except the kitchen 


Book, “‘ Home Heating."’ 
It describes our steel boil- 
er, regurgitating safety 
valve and method of 
doing business by mail, 
which have made the 
Andrews Celebrated Hot 
Water Heating System 
universally successful in 44 States, 
Alaska and Canada. Book will be . 
sent upon request accompanied by 
the names of two persons who you 
know expect to buy heating rlants. 

Heating Plants sent on 360 days’ 

trial— FREE. 
Old houses easily heated. 


' Andrews Heating Co. 


Engineers, Architects, Manufacturers 


Our Featherbone novelties bear a dis- 
tinctive mark on the smalltags. On the 
Phyllis grade of collars is a big red letter 
“P” like one shown in cut; on the num- 
ber 4 girdle is a big red number “4”; 
and on the collar with no top bone is a 
big red letter “ W,” and so on. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Warren’s Featherbone Girl,—Her Day.” 


Warren’s Featherbone is carried by almost all retailers. If your’s cannot supply 
you with our goods write us and we will ship direct on receipt of price. 


ay 
"Wcigfeaihertaned 
THREE OAKS, MICH. 


: — — i 271 Hennepin Avenue = . — . = -—4 Branches in NEW YORK: 88 Broadway. CHICAGO: 706 Marshall Field Annex Building. 
b No.13~€ IGHTEEN-ROOM RESIDENCE Minneapolis, Minn. No.14- 21-ROOM SHINGLE & BRICK BOSTON: 7 Temple Place. SAN FRANCISCO: 6-8 Sutter Street. ” 
am ane, THiS. ADVIS GOOU FOR ons DOLLAnD BATING CONTRAGCL.. a= MONTREAL and TORONTO: The Featherbone Novelry Co., Limited. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Spring Clothes 


Drawings 


ATERIALS for spring clothes will continue 
to be as sheer and soft as those of the past 
season. The new materials, from woolens 
to the most inexpensive cottons, all show 
extreme suppleness of texture. This is 
their characteristic feature and is to be 

found in every grade and class of material. It is neces- 

sary that they should be so, to make the voluminous 
skirts and the elaborately puffed and shirred sleeves. 








- THE woolen goods for the tailor-made coat and 
skirt suits many small, unobtrusive mixtures will be 
used ranging from the tiniest invisible plaids to large, 
broken-up, irregular designs, but always of a subdued 
shade of coloring. Many materials known as “ suit- 
ings,’’ which are principally used for the separate skirts 
and coats, or a coat and skirt suit, come in the gray 
and brown mixtures, in both smooth and slightly rough 
goods—not rough goods exactly, but goods of a loosely- 
woven mesh, like hopsacking and homespun. Then 
mohairs will be very much used, this goods coming in 
a very extended line of colorings and patterns. Mohair 
is a material exceedingly well suited for traveling 
gowns, and fer odd skirts to wear with white wash 
shirtwaists, as it is extremely light in weight and sheds 
the dust. It is not, however, a material suited for a 
long, dressy skirt. 


ce a good, all-around suit—one that can be worn 

for both work and play by changing the shirtwaist — 
there really is nothing better than a nice, serviceable 
homespun, It is a material that under no circum- 
stances can be made dressy, and it is only suited for a 
short skirt and a very plain jacket. It is also a mate- 
rial that should not have any extra trimming —in other 
words, it should be made up in perfectly plain tailor 
fashion. 


ANY of the new tailor-made suits have gone back 
to our old friend, the flat skirt, without a gather, 
a fold, or a speck of fullness around the top. They are 
very scantily trimmed at the lower edge, perhaps a 
simply stitched band or two, which is slip-stitched on 
the skirt, but quite as often nothing at all—just the 
plain skirt. The only difference between these ‘‘ new- 
old” flat tailor skirts of yesterday and those of to-day 
lies in the making of the back. The skirts of to-day 
are made with a very wide triple box-plait, giving the 
finish of the back of the skirt a rather broad effect. 
For stout people it would be better to give the triple 
box-plait effect by an arrangement of three flatly- 
stitched side-plaits turning in opposite directions. 
These plaits are stitched to a depth of three inches 
from the waistband and then pressed into shape to the 
lower hem-line. 

In homespun, or any loosely-woven material of this 
character, with a skirt made ina flat, plain, tailor fash- 
ion, it is well to make it over a tight lining instead of 
a drop skirt. These linings are best made of taffeta, 
when the material of the gown is a loosely-woven goods 
—and of a taffeta with a fair amount of body to it. 
The skirt is finished at the bottom with a skirt binding, 
and it is nice to add a four-inch gathered dust ruffle 
on the inside. This ruffle should be pinked at both 
edges and put on with a small heading. 


HE jackets to be worn with skirts of this kind are 
very short, little affairs, coming not more than 
three inches below the waist-line. They are made 
principally from two models: one isa coat witha plain, 
tight-fitting back, and double-breasted, semi-fitting 
fronts, small notched collar revers, plain coat sleeves, 
and two rows of bone buttons—in all respects abso- 
lutely a tailor coat; the other style is made with basque 
tails attached to the jacket under a wide stitched belt 
which slips through the semi-fitting fronts of the coat at 
the side darts. This belt keeps the coat in place and 
allows one to wear the fronts open, or they can button 
back and show the shirtwaist beneath. The sleeves for 
a jacket of this kind may be made a little more fancy if 
one wishes, but the plainer the sleeve the better it is in 
these severely plain suits. 


HE general note of the spring skirts is fullness, 

which means width at the lower edge, but they 
show much plainness in the effect of the trimming. 
What little trimming there is is put on exclusively 
around the lower edge of the skirt, and very rarely 
does it reach to the knee-line. The skirts may be cut 
in different styles—that is, gored, circular, or circular- 
gored, but the effect in the end must be width and 
simple arrangement of trimming. You will find when 
buying your new materials that they run, as a whole, in 
wider widths than in past years, and this is, beyond 
question, due to the fact of the extra width in the cut 
of skirts, and, also, to the very general prevalence of 
skirts cut in a circular fashion. A circular-modeled 
skirt cannot be well cut from a very narrow material, 
as it will bring too many seams through the skirt and 
break up the lines most ungracefully. If you contem- 
plate a circular skirt choose a wide material. Even 
silk and crépe de chine are several inches wider than 
formerly, and these few inches make a great difference 
in the cutting of a wide skirt. 


by Katharine N. Richardson 








Another New Skirt for this 
Spring is the Umbrella Skirt 





A Tight-Fitting Back, and 
Double-Breasted Fronts 





The Wide Triple Box-Plait 
Gives a Finish to the Back 





Raise the Sleeve and Take 
Some Up on the Shoulder 


For the Gown of Voile 
or Silk You Could Use Lace 





LMOST imperceptibly there have crept in several 
styles of skirts, each of which may be said to be 
equally fashionable. There is the many-gored skirt — 
the style which can be most economically cut from 
narrow goods and which is the only one for the much- 
laundered skirts of cotton materials. These skirts are 
all cut on what is known as the gored flare style. 
hen there is the circular skirt; but this, too, is cut in 
several ways; in fact, it may be said to be in its first 
stages a circular-gored skirt. The goring of the circu- 
lar pieces toward the top of the skirt becomes absolutely 
necessary for many figures. Many of the best cut and 
best made circular skirts have straight back breadths. 
This is unquestionably the safer skirt for general wear, 
as a skirt, no matter how well made, that is entirely 
circular and sees any hard wear will in time sag. 
These circular skirts with a straight back breadth have 
three seams: one in the centre front, and one each at 
the side backs. This allows for the ‘‘ pushing out’’ of 
a little of the extreme circle at the lower edge toward 
the back when you join on the straight seams of the 
back portion of your skirt. It also keeps the back 
straight and well-setting, and there is no danger of the 
skirt sagging. 

These circular skirts with three seams and a straight 
back breadth can be made with two styles around the 
hips. For slight figures, and when very sheer, thin 
materials are used, they are pretty mounted all the way 
around the hips with clusters of gathers or fine plaits. 
When this is not becoming all the fullness may be 
omitted, and all you need is a small cluster of plaits in 
the front at each side of the seam and a wide finish of 
plaits in the centre back, leaving the skirt plain over 
the hips. 


NOTHER new skirt shown this spring is the um- 
brella skirt. This is absolutely a perfect circle 
with a hole for a waist-line. It must be very carefully 
made, and well pressed and shrunken at the lower lines 
and around the top. It will be necessary to have small 
hip darts to insure perfect smoothness of fit at the top. 
These skirts are made with an instep-length drop lining, 
this lining being finished with two gathered ruffles. It 
will be found a good precaution in these very wide 
circular skirts to have a narrow fold of stiffening in the 
hem of the material. Turn the hem of the dress up 
over the stiffening and finish with a light-weight skirt 
binding. Be very careful in the pressing and shrinking 
of these skirts, as to havea round skirt well pressed and 
shrunk is quite as important in the making as is the 
cutting; and when the skirt won’t come to terms, and 
will sag and be obstreperous, shrink it out and make 
your circle straight and even. 


LEEVES are another troublesome question in 
clothes, especially in second-year clothes; but for 
once last year’s sleeves won’t be very difficult to alter 
into this year’s new shapes. Most of the sleeves of 
last year were the full bishop shape drawn into rather 
narrow cuffbands. If you havea last spring or summer 
suit, and especially a cotton wash shirtwaist that it is 
worth while to bother about altering the sleeves, the 
best plan would be to take all the fullness out. This 
would make them into perfectly tight-fitting sleeves 
from the elbow to the wrist. Then, if the tops of the 
sleeves are gathered or laid in clusters of small tucks, 
take this fullness out and it will give you sufficient 
fullness for the tops of the sleeves. But, as was often 
the case, the sleeves were cut with plain tops with the 
fullness and droop simply at the cuffband. In cases of 
this kind the easiest way would be to make them into a 
plain sleeve, and to add a deep shaped ruffle at the 
elbow—not a deep, clumsy affair, but a shaped ruffle 
—one that is narrower on the inside than on the outside 
edge. If it isa dressy gown of voile or silk, or a sheer 
shirtwaist, you could use lace, embroidery, or a plain, 
sheer batiste ruffle trimmed with clusters of plaits and 
a small lace edging. These ruffles may be put on with 
a small ruffle as a heading, which small ruffle should 
go above the elbow. But this is too fancy an arrange- 
ment for an every-day, plain shirtwaist, and in the 
alteration of these sleeves it would be better to have a 
plain sleeve at the top, with simply a very deep, tight- 
fitting, separate cuff piece. 


ANY of the shirtwaists of last year were made 
with an extremely long shoulder-line, often with 

the yoke of the blouse overlapping the tops of the 
sleeves. The alteration of these sleeves and this ac- 
centuated length of shoulder-line will be a little more 
difficult. In the first place, it will mean the raising of 
the sleeve and some taking up on the shoulder. This, 


of course, would make your waist shorter and have a 


tendency to shorten the under-arm seam, but go ahead 
and alter the sleeve, raising it in the armhole and on 
the shoulder seam. This will make your sleeve not 
only an inch or so too short, but also the front of your 
blouse. The sleeve may be easily lengthened by add- 


ing a deep, separate cuff, and the waist may be | 
lengthened by adding an inlet band of insertion where | 


the material is on the straightest, which is apt to be, 
in most cases, just below the line of the bust. This 
will give the needed length to your waist. These alter- 
ations will repay you for all your labor and trouble. 
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Easter Costumes 


NEW YORK STYLES 


$6 to $25 


F 











Leave Your Dressmaking Worries to Us 


Although you may not live near this 
great Fashion Centre, there is no reason 
why you cannot have your garments 
made here, and at money-saving prices. 

We send Free our new Spring and 
Summer catalogue, illustrating and de- 
scribing 158 of New York’s latest styles, 
and a large assortment of samples 
from our stock of over 500 fabrics. 

We help you to select both style and 
material— show you how to take your 
measurements, and we make the gar- 
ment to your order exactly as you wish. 

We guarantee to fit you; if we fail to 
do so, we will refund your money. 


Everything Made to Order. 
Nothing Ready-made. 
AILOR-MADE SUITS. The styles illustrated in 


our catalogue are the handsomest ever produced 
in tailored suits. We have over 300 choice fabrics, 
from which selections can be made for these garments. 
We use only reliable materials and fashionable trim- 


ming® a | Made to ’ 2. 50 to $25 


Sux COSTUMES. A silk costume is truly a gown 
of elegance, and, since our low prices have placed 
it within reach of all, it is no longer the unattainable 
dress of luxury. The charming designs we show are 


beautiful and carat fashionable. 
Madetoorder . . ' $12 to $25 
HIRT-WAIST SUITS. Our eigen pictures 


many original and most effective designs’ in shirt- 
waist suits. We carry all the latest fabrics which are 
adapted for these attractive costumes. Made to 


order of mohair, brilliantine, lans- 

downe, etc. . ; ° ’ $6 to $20 

Made to order of taffeta, pongee, 

peau de soie, etc. . : $12 to $25 
EPARATE SKIRTS. Novel effects in skirts are 
the new shirred, flounced and plaited models —in 

length just clearing the ground — well shaped around 


the hips, and a generous flare at the bottom. Our 40 
attractive models represent the latest New York crea- 


tions, and we carry over 200 suit- - $3. 50 to $12 


able materials. Made to order 
ONG COATS. One often needs an extra wrap 
for seashore, driving, traveling or evening weai ; 
the long coats illustrated in our catalogue are just the 
thing to fill this want. Made to order of novelty 


cloth, fancy mohairs, brillian- 

tines, etc. . . ; . ave $7.50 to $18 
AIN COATS. The modern Rain Coat is more 
than an acquisition to the wardrobe —it is a ne- 


cessity. We show many beautiful styles and carry a 
full line of rain-proof fabrics, including Cravenette — 


staple materials that will not 

spot. Madetoorder. ... . $9.75 to $18 
ACKETS. A trim, tailor-made jacket is almost 
indispensable. We show particularly pleasing de- 

signs for all around purposes. Made to order of 


Coverts, Venetians and over §0 $5 75 to $15 


other stylish materials 
ILK COATS. Our Yeatutine illustrates many ar- 
tistic creations, including lace wraps, the new 
Redingote, and the fashionable Mandarin ‘coats. 


man de sole, Cloth of Geld, te” $10 to $20 
Express charges paid to any part of the U.S. 
We Send Free to any part of the United 


States our new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of samples of the 
newest materials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 
Mention whether you wish samples for a tailor-made 
suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or 
rain coat. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agent or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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What Girls Ask About Their Clothes 


Dear Mrs. Ralston : 
I am a girl of four- 
teen, tall for my age. 
Will youtell me what 
would make a nice 
all-around suit for 
me—oue that I could 
use for best this 
spring and yet wear 
the coat with my 
summer dresses? 
Very truly yours, 

JANE SEYMOUR. 

I think a pretty, 
dark blue mohair, 
or a very light- 
weight, fine-twilled 
serge, would be 
nice for you, made 
up like the little 
sketch on the left. 
The coat you can 
have either tight or 
semi-fitting in the 
back. A ceat of 
this kind would 
look very well with 
vour duck and mus- 
lin summer dresses; 
and the skirt, too, 
would be nice to 
wear with separate 
shirtwaists either of 
silk or cotton. 

And, by-the-way, 





For Spring Every-Day 
Wear 


O. 1612.— Patterns for 
this side-plaited coat 
can be supplied in six 
sizes: 12 to 17 years. 


Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
In ordering ask for No. 
1612. State bust meas- 
urement as well as age. 
Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1613.— Patterns for 
this gored skirt with 
side-plaited flounce can 
be supplied in six sizes: 
12to17 years. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1613. 
Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


dress to have for my 


if you have an out- 
grown gored skirt 
from last year this 
set-on kilted ruffle 
would be a good 
thing to use in 
lengthening it. The 
same idea would do 
just as well for a 
wash cotton dress. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I am a little girl 
twelve years old. 
Will you please tell 
me what kind of a 
best one to wear this 


spring? I don’t want a coat and skirt suit, 
as I do not think I will look well in that style. 
It must not cost very much, and it must be 
simply made. Mamma says that it will have 


to last me all summer. 


Yours truly, 


ISABEL B. C. 


A pongee would be nice, don’t you think so? 
In its natural color it is very wide, and it isn’t 
very expensive, and then it washes beauti- 
fully. Italso has enough body to it so that you 
can make the skirt up without an extra lining, 


‘and the waist also, if you wish to. 
dress is a most useful one. 


A pongee 
You can wear it 


with any color separate coat, and it always 
looks well with a Leghorn or a Panama hat. I 


should make the skirt in shallow side plaits, 
and have the waist plaited to match, trimmed 
only with some crochet buttons and stitching. 


Wear with it a high, 
soft belt of cherry- 
colored leather or 
silk ribbon, and 
have a few scarlet 
geraniums in your 
hat to match. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 
I want a_ second- 
best dress—some- 
thing like a shirt- 
waist suit, to wear on 
cool days in the sum- 
mer and to begin 
school with in the au- 
tumn. Will you tell 
me what would be 
nice? Also, should 
my hair-ribbons al- 
ways match my 
dresses ? 
Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY. 

A plaid dress 
would be nice for you 
to wear. Here is a 
little design of one. 
Do you think you 
would like this? It 
is trimmed with 
bands of white braid 
outlined with a nar- 
rower black soutache 
braid. The skirt 1s 
a plain gored one 
trimmed simply with 
the braid. The 
bodice fastens down 
the centre back; the 
front of the bodice is 
cut on the bias and 
has scalloped edges 
trimmed with the 
braid. 

If your hair- 
ribbons do not match 
the color of your 
dress they should 
be either black or 
white. 























For Summer and Early 
Autumn 


0. 1592.—Patterns for 
this waist with leg- 
of-mutton sleeves and 
circular caps can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 13 to 
17 years. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 
conts, post-free. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1592. 
State bust measurement 
as well as age. Send all 
orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1593. Patterns 

for this five-gored 
skirt can be supplied in 
five sizes: 13 to 17 years. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. In ordering ask 
for No. 1593. Send all 
orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I am a girl just twelve years old and very 
tall for my age. How long should I wear my 
skirts? Do you think I could wear linen 
shirtwaist suits this summer ? 

Yours, LUELLA MORGAN. 


Your skirts should reach to the tops of 
your boots. As you are tall for your age 
you would look nice in shirtwaist suits; 
have the shirtwaists made with full fronts, 
either gathered or plaited, and some fullness 
in the back. You will find it very nice to 
have a wide belt made of the same material 
as the suit, attached to the skirt; this will 
save you a lot of trouble, and is a much neater 
arrangement for girls of your age. 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I am a girl fifteen years of age, and I want a 
separate skirt to wear with shirtwaists, but it 
must also answer for a school skirt next year 
to wear with my winter coat. Should it be 
made with a lining ? JULIA MOoRE. 


If I were you I should make it with a 
lining, as it would keep it in shape and be 
more practical. A perfectly plain tailored 
skirt would be nice for you of a good quality 
of serge. Finish it around the lower edge 
with a set-on kilted flounce. Itis always nice 
for a girl of your age to have considerable 
fullness at the edge of her skirts; it is more 
becoming, and a girl requires more fullness 
at the hem than at the waist-line, which is 
really the place for it. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I want a separate blouse to wear with my 
best tailor suit; also a blouse that I could 
wear in the evenings with a blue accordion- 
plaited chal- 
lis skirt. I 
want some- 
thing dressy 
Will you tell 
me what I 
should have? 
Something 
not too ex- 
pensive, 
please. I 
should like to 
try to help 
mamma make 
it if I can. 
Yours truly, 

MOLLY. 

Here is a 
little sketch 
of a blouse. 
Do you think 
you would 
like this? It 
is very sim- 
ple, and it 
would be 
pretty made 
in crépe de 
chine. In 
making this 
waist the ma- 
terial should 
be cut on the 
bias; other- 
eiee, 4 
wouldn’t be 
half sopretty. 
Put the bias 
up on the 
shoulder and 
let the straight of your goods come just 
above your waist-line; the folds edging the 
surplice are on the bias, too; also the sleeves. 
It won’t be a bit hard to make if you man- 
age your material this way. 





A “Best” Blouse of Crépe de 
Chine 


O. 1573.—Patterns for this 

surplice bodice with shirred 
cordings can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14 to 17 years. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. In ordering ask for 
No. 1573. State bust measure- 
ment as well as age. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 

What would you suggest for a girl of six- 
teen to have for a best summer dress for the 
evenings? It must be something that I can 
use next winter, too. I wanted a silk dress, 
but Iam afraid this would be too expensive. 

Dottie DIMPLE. 


Why not have a silk muslin, or one of the 
pretty Pompadoured organdies? These are 
lovely made up over an India silk foundation, 
and the dress itself trimmed with narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Make the skirt a five 
or seven gored one, trimmed with double 
straight ruffles of the material; put the ruffles 
on with a heading, and several rows of shirr- 
ing; edge the top of the heading: with the 
lace. Make the bodice with a pointed sur- 
plice, trimming it with frills of the material 
edged with lace. Have short double puffed 
sleeves with very full frills trimmed with the 
lace. With this dress wear a sash of the 
same material, with the ends ruffles to match 
your gown. A dress of this kind you can 
wear nicely next winter for a party dress. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

Will you tell me how I can alter and do over 
my last year’s coat? It is a double-breasted 
reefer with full bell sleeves. IRENE BARNES. 

I would suggest that you recut the sleeves, 
making them a plain coat shape. If you 
have dark bone buttons as a trimming re- 
move them and use brass ones. Have a 


turnover collar, facing the coat collar and 
revers with white linen buttonhole-stitched 
on the edge with dark blue. 
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“ASSABET 


Mrs. Ralston: 
Please tell me 
what would be a 
nice dress for me 
to wear this sum- 
mer at the sea- 
shore—a dress 
that I could wear 
to school in the 
autumn. I want 
something very 
useful and I don’t 
like anything 
“fussy.” 
Sincerely yours, 
POLLY COXE., 


Would you like 
a dress like this 
little cadet 
model? Itwould 
be pretty in either 
linen, serge or 
challis, with 
trimmings of 
brass buttons and 
loops of gold or 
black braid. It 
is very simple. 
Really, the waist 
is just a_ shirt- 
waist, and you 
can fasten it 
either up the 
centre back or at 
the side front, 
whichever you 
choose. The 
skirt is a gored, 
kilted model and 
would be very 
nice to wear with 
your unlined 
shirtwaists. 


A Cadet Suit of Linen, 
Serge or Challis 


0.159. .— Patterns for this 
blouse waist can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 13 to 17 
years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
In ordering ask for No. 1597. 
State bust measurement as 
well as age. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
0. 1605.— Patterns for this 
plaited skirt with panel 
front can be supplied in five 
sizes: 13 to 17 years. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering 
ask for No. 1605. Send all 
Mrs. Ralston: 
For a little girl 
thirteen years of 
age what would 
be the prettiest way to finish the collars of her 
summer dresses? I mean especially her wash 
cotton dresses. And what kind of belts should 
she wear with these dresses ? KATE JORDAN. 


Bureau. 


Have for your shirtwaist suits a rather low 
turnover collar, of either the same material 
as the dress or a separate linen Eton col- 
lar, with which is worn the soft silk tie; 
with your linen sailor suits, of course you 
have just a small band collar attached to the 
little inset spenser. For your dressier white 
muslins and organdies your collars should be 
separate from the waists but made of the 
organdy with a little finish of lace at the top. 
These collars will keep in place with feather- 
boning and need not be taken from the waist 
when washed. A pretty way fora girl of your 
age to finish the neck of a plain white muslin 
dress is with a wide soft fichu collar without 
any standing inside band; the collar can be 
held up snugly around the neck with a muslin 
scarf of the same material as the dress. The 








orders, with money inclosed, } 
to The Journal's Pattern | 


AMERICAN” 
BROADCLOTH 


The broadcloth of quality. 


The coming popularity of Broad- 
cloth, not only for street wear, but 
for opera cloaks and similar use, 
makes a good Broadcloth an essen- 
tial consideration. 





The delicate shades of the Assabet 


_ American styles just being brought 


out reflect the very latest tones of 
fashion and are of such variety as 
to meet any taste. 

Your particular attention at this 
time is invited to the “ Titian,” a 
rich shade, absolutely new in Broad- 
cloth. 

You should find the ‘ Assabet 
American” at your tailors or cloth 
store. If not, write us, advising 
where you trade. 


THE FABRICS OF THE AMERICAN 
WOOLEN COMPANY were awarded the GRAND 
PRIZE at the St. Louis Exposition by the International 
Jury of Awards, in addition to receiving the Gold 
Medal Award. 

| We are the largest manufacturers of Woolen and 
| Worsted Goods in the world. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Wo. M. Woon, Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Boston 


SIRCOMS 
Colonial Cloth 
SKIRTS 

















belts for your every- 
day dresses should 
be of kid or of the 
dress material. For 
your better dresses 
have sashes made of 
the dress material. 


Dear Mrs. Ralsion : 
How shall I make 
my white linen shirt- 
waist suits this sum- 
mer? I wearthema 
great deal and they 
have to be washed 
often, so please tell 
me something 
simple. And do you 
think I could make 
one all myself? 
Very truly yours, 
MARY FAIRFAX. 


I don’t see why 
you couldn’t make 
one yourself. The 
best way to learn is 
to start right in and 
not be afraid to try to 
make one. A little 
design is shown on 
the right. You can 
fasten the waist down 
the front if you like it 
best, and it would be 
easier to begin with 
if made that way. 
The skirt is a gored 
one laid in side plaits 
with a front box- 
plait. The waist is 
very simple cut with 
a square yoke, which 
is trimmed with 
stitched bands, and 
the material below 
the yoke has the full- 
ness laid in with 
plaits. I am sure 
you can make this 
suit if you will try. 











Linen or Duck Shirt- 
waist Dress 


Oo. 1590.— Patterns 

for this shirtwaist 
with sectioned yoke can 
be supplied in five sizes: 
13to17 years. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In or- 
dering ask for No. 1590. 
State bust measurement 
as well as age. Send all 
orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1591. Patterns 

for this circular skirt 
can be supplied in five 
sizes: 13 to 17 years. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. In ordering ask 
for No. 1591. Send all 
orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 





Permanent 
Finish 






FIT AND STYLE are perfect, made from the high- 
est qulty of material, unlike the common stiff, 
starchy goods that /ees cheap and are cheap, but a 

SOFT SATIN effect unequaled in lustre and dura- 
bility that cannot fail to please the most fastidious 
tastes. 

SIRCOM’S PETTICOATS will bear the most criti- 
cal inspection because they are carefully made in 
every detail. 

CUSTOM MADE, in Silk, Silk Moreens, Mohairs, 
Colonial Cloth, etc. Look for this tag 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
If not found at your dealer's, we will,on 
receipt of price ($2.50), send you one § 
like cut above, post-paid, and guarantee §& 
satisfaction. Send for our illustrated 
Catalogue, showing other popular petti- 
coats retailing at from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 




















“The Eyes Have It” 


Winning favor everywhere by their neatness, 
comfort and utility. No annoying gaps and 
puckers where 


PEET’S 


PATENT 
Invisible Eyes 
are used. Triangle ends hold the eyes 
securely and allow flat seams. Black or 
white. All sizes at all stores or by mail. 
2 doz. Eyes 5c., with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold 
only in envelopes. Look for Trade Mark. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or 
Medals of all descriptions. Either of 
the two styles illus- 
trated in one or two colors enamel, any letters 

or figures if not more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, roc. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free— Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 


C 50 
$3.00 Sax Satie $9.00 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
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Making the New Hats at Home 


aT IS hard to know where to begin 
to describe the many shapes of hats 
for the spring and summer, as every 
possible shape seems to be worn, 
with the one exception of the square, 
heavy toque of last year, which has been 
absolutely given up. . The new toques are 
decidedly small in shape and have very 
little trimming. The trimmings are more 
compact and follow more closely the gen- 
eral outline of the toque. That very wide, 
outspreading trimming, which was so 
much overdone on last year’s toques, is 
no longer used, and the trimmings of all 
hats, as a rule, consist of very small, tight 
rosettes made of ribbon, and flowers or 
foliage, which snuggle in closely to the 
brim around the edge of the crown. 





HE first illustration on this page gives 

a good suggestion as to how you could 
retrim your last year’s hat and partially 
cover up the sunburnt portions of the 
straw, and also use up some ribbon that 
you may have had from other hats; or you 
could use for a trimming of this kind bias 
folds of silk which may have trimmed a 
skirt or jacket in another day. In doing 
over a hat in this way if the edges are 
broken or discolored you could easily add 
a binding to the brim’s edge. If you do 
not do this you could first cover the entire 
brim witha laceruffle. Toattach this ruffle 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 














Tuscan Straw Trimmed with Velvet 
Ribbon and Cherries 








should be covered first with two thicknesses 
of chiffon. The brim edge of your frame 
should be bound with fourfold thicknesses 
of chiffon, or you could use a bias fold 
of soft silk. The inside brim is pretty 
when faced with lace. You must have 
some odd pieces in your scrap-bag that 
would do, either black or white, and the 
lace with a scalloped edge is the prettiest, 
having it come almost to the edge of the 
brim. Then make your crown and your 
upper brim entirely of either ruffles or bias- 
tucked folds of the tulle. This will make 
a very dressy, pretty hat, and also a serv- 
iceable one —a hat that can be worn with 
any one of your summer dresses, from cloth 
to organdy. 


T TAKES an alarming amount of goods 

to make a really pretty tulle hat, and 
unless you can afford to buy a good quality 
of maline it is hardly worth while attempt- 
ing it, as the poor maline does not wear 
sufficiently well for the trouble of making; 
it also takes much more of a poor quality. 
A good maline hat is not a bad investment, 
as it will easily last you a year, even with 
a great deal of wear; besides, it is a hat 
that you can wear all the year round. 

In allowing for the fullness of your 
maline folds or ruffles at least three times 
the circumference of the hat should be 
counted. The tucks in maline or lace are 
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How many women have 
had just such an ex- 
perience with silk 
as this picture 
represents? A 
few weeks’ wear 
and the garment gone 
into shreds—absolutely 
falling apart so that you 









to the brim first gather in and then draw 
the drawing-string around the base of the to the head. 
crown, then pin your lace at short distances used. 
to arrange the fullness evenly; probably you 
will require more fullness in certain places 


made on a fly-run tuck. These tucks 
I say ‘‘ bands’’ becausetwo are’ should be cut and run in long strips, and as 
It makes it more possible to adjust they are made roll them, pinning the roll as 
them to the size of the head with comfort you go. Then, when you have your roll 
by using two rather than one. In making finished it should average from twelve to 


could see through it. 
This is merely the 
result of adulteration — 


than at others, according to the shape of the 
hat and the trimming. It would be prettier 
to use a lace with a pointed edge and allow 
the points to extend for half an inch over the 
edgeofthe brim. The folds of ribbon or silk 
with which this hat is trimmed can be made 
either on the straight or bias; they are made 
by doubling ribbon over a bias fold of cape- 
net or crinoline, which holds them in place, 
and gives them that firm appearance which is 
a characteristic of this form of trimming. 


INGS and quills are very much used, not 
only for hats but also for toques, and 
these, too, fit into the sides of the toque and 
rest on the hair. In adjusting a wing to a 
toque the long part of it should point toward 
the back, and the edges should fit down very 
snugly ontothe hair. It is a very easy matter 
for an amateur milliner to fit wings to a hat, as 
they are broad and very pliable as a rule, and 
they can easily be bent and rolled so that they 
take exactly the shape of the sides of a toque. 
If you have an old toque of last year in 
which the brim is one of the heavy, square 
shapes, or a toque in which the brim is 
shabby, you can easily hide it by using a 
number of wings to make a new brim. Cut 
the old brim away, leaving only one upstand- 
ing row of braid at the edge of your brim. 
Strengthen this with a wire sewed on the edge 
toward the inside, and then put on the wings. 


HERE is one point which is very pro- 
nounced in all shapes, from the stiff, 
shirtwaist, sailor hat to the dressy picture 


the bands use the coarse, strong cape-net. 
The front band is cut 
one inch and a half in 


eighteen yards in length for an ordinary- 
sized hat. Begin at 





depth in the centre 
front, and slopes out 
to half an inch in 
width at the sides, 
where it joins the 
back band. The 
back band is cut from 
three to four inches 
and a half in depth. 
These bands are cut 
on a circle. Adjust 
the narrow edge of the 
circle for the top of 
the crown and allow 
the spring of the cir- 
cle to fit down over 
the back of the head. 
The bands are wired 
with ‘‘ brace’’ wire; 
then the edge of the 
band and the wire are 
bound with narrow 
silk tape binding. 
Further finishing of 
the bands is really 
unnecessary if you 
cover them with 
flowers or ribbon ro- 





the outer edge at 
the back of the hat 
and sew around and 
around, allowing the 
edge of each fold to 
overlap the preced- 


loosely, and allow 
an easy fullness for 
your folds. This may 
seem an extravagance 


the end you have a 


one that can be worn 
plain the first year, 
and can be easily re- 
trimmed and used the 
second year; whereas, 
if you simply gather 
the maline and put 


knife-plaited ruffles, 
it is much more apt 
to go to pieces than 
a hat made of bias 


maline sewed on in 





settes, as is usually 
done. The soft pla- 
teau is mounted on 
the high bands, which 





Panama Sailor Hat, with Trimmings 
of Velvet and Tea Roses 


tuck fashion. 


HE hat at the bot- 








will give it the neces- 


tom of this page 
shows one of the roll- 


of material, but in | 


ing fold to one-half | 
its depth. Sew | 


scolidly-made hat and | 


it on, or if you use | 


double folds of the | 


the weighting and fill- 

ing with chemicals ; the 

one cause of all silk 

troubles and one which 
every woman may now 
positively avoid by in- 
sisting on the brand with 
the patent selvage bearing 
the name Moneybak. 


MONEYBAK 
Black 
Silk 
Means 


Satisfactory Wear 
or Money Back 


It is pure silk, pure dye, natu- 

ral finish and lustre. Not one 

ounce of adulteration is used. 
Nothing that would cause 























hat, and that is the roll of the brim. The 
general tendency of hats is to have a decided 
tilt. Even the straightest sailor hat has one. 
There is not a single hat which is put on the 
head with a perfectly flat, straight outline. 


sary tilt. You can fit the bands on your head 
and adjust them at the sides where they 
should overlap, allowing the back band to 
slip down over the back of the head until it 
feels comfortable and firm. The front band 


ing-brim, stiff hats, which does not differ very 
greatly in shape from those which have been 
worn during the winter. A hat of this kind 
is nice for the younger girls from twelve to 
sixteen. It should not be worn too far back 


it to cut, fade or become 
dingy —and it will not. 
Your protection and 





188 should be of a color that will go well with all flowers poked in at a tight stitch; you YORE SILK MPG. CO., 
your clothes, as, for instance, pale tea roses thesideback. These should leave it rather Dept. A, York, Pa. 
er. mixed with white, and the green of the foliage, hats come in Panamas as a loop a quarter | 
a. would make a combination that would fit in in many colors; for to a half inch in |} 
- of with all colors. service, however, a length; this gives the | 
This hat is made with the high back bands _ natural-colored Pana- trimming a_ looser, 
which I have described in this article; these ma would be the best. easier look, and the 
bands, in this particular instance, should be Every-Day Hat for Girls trimming of a hat 
trimmed with black ribbon. OR the girls who from 12 to 16 should never look 
The fit and comfort of these hats on the make their own stiff and set. The 
y head lie absolutely in the shape of the wide hats at home the best crown of this hat is 
bands, which, in many instances, consti. friend is maline or chiffon, because you can trimmed with a band or fold of ribbon match- 
— tute the crown, as these sailor hats so often do so much with it, not only to make entirely ing the binding on the edge of the brim. 
\0) are made of a perfectly flat plateau shape new hats, but to remodel old ones as well. Another touch could be given to this hat | 
which, as you know, has no crown at all. You can buy most inexpensively very pretty by using a flat Spanish rosette of plaited | 
r 4 Therefore, the bands must be carefully fitted shapes in wire frames. The brimand crown velvet ribbon, instead of the quill. | 


Take, for instance, the sailor hat which is 
worn with tailor-made suits and shirtwaists. 
It is pitched well forward over the eyes at a 
very decided degree of an angle, and it is 
certainly a change from the coronet hats worn 
during the winter. Asa rule the shapes are 
round, with small, rather rounded crowns. 
The brims roll very high in the back, touch- 
ing the top of the crowns. 


OU will see the idea I speak of in the 
second hat illustrated on this page. 
This shows the new shape of sailor hat for 
the summer, and the proper way to place it 
on the head. The trimming of this hat 
makes it perfectly practical for all sorts of 
wear and weather. The latter is a point to 
remember in hats of this kind. This shape 
can be bought already made, but it is a 
shape that can be easily adapted to last year’s 
hat by wiring the edge of the brim and dent- 
Ing it in to this shape. The loops can be 
made of either velvet or soft taffeta ribbon, 
but they do not require wiring. The roses 


is necessary to raise 
the hat slightly from 


on the head, but just 
Scammed about in the position 





the head, and it also 
keeps the hair from 
being crushed down 
too flat. 


T LEAST three- 
fourths of the 
trimmings of the hat 
are placed on the 
back bands. Rosettes 
and flowers are the 
chief trimmings. 
These entirely cover 
the bands and can be 
put on to the roll of 
the back of the brim. 
For the front of the 
hat very little trim- 
ming is needed: sim- 
ply a crushed band 
around the crown, or 
two small clusters of 





in which it is shown 
in the illustration; a 
hat like this when 
worn very far back 
on the head is not in 
good style. Such a 
hat requires abso- 
lutely no trimming 
beyond a single quill 
which is fastened 
through the braid of 
the crown, with the 
end of the quill 
tacked to the edge of 
thebrim. Remember 
in making a “‘ tack”’ 
in millinery, either 
\ of a quill, wing or 
flower, you should 
use a strong cotton 


the thread in with 

















thread, and not draw 







guidance is the selvage 
bearing the name Money- 
bak. Thisiswovenonthe 
silk by a patent device. 
If any piece of silk proves 
the least defective when 
it comes from the loom 
this selvage is detached 
atonce. You could not 
get an imperfect piece of 
Moneybak Black Silk 
if you tried. 
Moneybak Black Silk is made in 
all convenient widths, and is 
for sale on the silk coun- 
ters of 500 stores 
throughout the Uni- 
ted States. If you 
cannot get it write 
us. Send for our in- 


teresting booklet 
* Silk Secrets.” It is free. 
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0.1600.— Patterns for this 

dress with shoulder yoke 
can be supplied in four sizes: 
2to5 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 3 
years: 36 inches wide, 2", 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1600. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1601.— Patterns for this 

girl's coat can be sup- 
plied ‘in five sizes: 4 to 8 
years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: 6 years: 
36 inches wide, 3 yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1601. 
Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1603.— Patterns for this 

girl’s coat with adjust- 
able vest can be supplied in 
five sizes: 6 to 10 years. 
Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: 8 years: 36 inches 
wide, 3 yards. In ordering 
ask for{No. 1603. Send all or- 
ders, with money inclosed, to 
TheJournal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1583.— Patterns for this 

blouse dress can be sup- 
plied in seven sizes: 5 to 11 
years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: 7 years: 
36 inches wide, 4% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1583. 
Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1582.— Patterns for this 

girl’s dress can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 
and 6 years. Price,including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 4 
years: 36 inches wide, 2', 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1582. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


Little Men and Women in Their Spring Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane 


ASHIONS for children haven’t budged. It is still cleanliness, 
comfort and economy, and a little of each of these ingredients 
mixed together will produce style. A few novelties have crept 

in and may be said to have taken a place with the standard fashions 
of children’s clothes—such, for instance, as the circular-cut coat. 
This model is used for the tiny little tots in their first short coats of 
white Bedford cloth all the way up to the long three-quarter-length 
coats worn by girls from twelve to seventeen years. 


N LETTING down or letting out last year’s outgrown clothes you 

will find that the common cotton and linen braids are very useful 
things; for instance, in lengthening a washed-out or outgrown skirt 
you can add a straight band of plain white goods covered with narrow 
rows of cotton braid fagot-stitched together with the prevailing color 
of the gown. In choosing a thread for the fagot-stitching you can 
always match the faded, washed-out appearance of last summer’s 
gown, This same idea of fagot-stitched braid can also be used for 
letting down sleeves, making deep cuffs of the bands. If, however, 
this is too much work, and the dress isn’t worth so much trouble, it 
would be better just to cut the sleeves off at the elbows and to make 
a guimpe to wear with the dress. Another way is to cut the sleeves 
off midway in the upper arm and finish them with two little ruffles, 
either of the same material as the dress or of plain white. 


S A GENERAL rule the belts worn with coats and one-piece 
dresses, for both boys and girls, are wider this year, and the 
dressy belts are preferred of the soft suéde or glacé kids, instead of 
the more shiny and stiffer patent leathers. In the washable dresses 
for both little boys and girls the belts are made of a double thickness 
of the material very closely stitched. Instead of fastening with 
buckles they are fastened with buttons and buttonholes. The edges 
of the belts where they overlap may be cut in round tabs to give a 
little finish, 


OUGHLY speaking, the heavier-weight cotton goods are preferred 

at present for children’s clothes, except for the very wee little 

folks who cannot walk about enough to do much damage to their 

clothes. For these tiny little people the nainsooks and batistes and 
soft-finished cambrics are exclusively used. 


HE small-check plaids and ginghams are used for both best and 
every-day dresses, but are treated differently in their make-up. 
For instance, in the better dresses the mercerized finished goods are 
used, trimmed with bertha ruffles and guimpes of all-over embroid- 
ered muslins, with sashes or belts also of the embroidery. For 


plain, knockabout dresses the plaid and check ginghams, as well as | 


the linens, madrases and cheviots, are used, these dresses being 
made up absolutely without trimming except stitching, and, possibly, 
turnover collars and cuffs of plain white. 


F YOU want a “‘ real party dress,’’ for Sundays and gala wear, the 
prettiest thing you can have is plain white, or pale pink or blue in 
the best quality of gingham. These dresses are lovely if made with 
scalloped ruffles, the scallops being finished in a buttonhole-stitch. 
And, by-the-way, in making the ruffled skirt of wash goods for a child 
it is much safer always to cut the ruffles on the straight. A circular 
skirt is a dangerous experiment for little folks or even for the 
smaller-sized older girls, as a circular skirt of a short length is very 
apt to show a jagged unevenness of line which is not pretty when a 
skirt is worn above the shoetops. <A very nice model to follow for a 
child of from five to ten years is a straight one-piece dress made 
with inverted box-plaits on the under-arm gores. This is simply for 
the mere foundation shape of the gown. Then to make it dressy add 
two straight ruffles to the skirt; the combined depth of the two ruffles 
should make the entire skirt portion — that is, extend from the waist- 
line to the hem. In the upper part the waist is made perfectly plain, 
with gathers from the shoulders or below a short yoke. Have the 
upper part of sleeves two full ruffles with full guimpe sleeves below. 


Now about coats for children. For boys from two to ten years you 
cannot have anything nicer than the plain box-coats of serge or 
covert cloth, in navy blues, tans and scarlets; the scarlets, of course, 
are only suitable for the wee little ones. 
for all occasions with any gown, either cotton or woolen, are the navy 
blue serges, and the dark, small-checked goods, and the rough 
hopsacking and tweeds. These coats may be made in a straight, 
double-breasted box shape or the three-quarter-length circular- 
shaped coats. For summer wear they are mostly unlined except the 
sleeves, and are finished with stitching and buttons to match. 


For girls the coats to wear | 





0.1581.— Patterns for this 
boy’s coat can be supplied 

in three sizes: 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: 4 years: 36 inches 


orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


0. 1602.— Patterns for this 

boy’s coat with sailor 
collar can be supplied in four 
sizes: 4to 7 years. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model,10 cents, 
post-free. Material required: 
5 years: 36 inches wide, 15, 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1602. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1578.—Patterns for this 

sailor suit can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 4,6, 8 and 
10 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 6 
years: 36 inches wide, 3 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1578. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1579. - Patterns for this 

one-piece suit can be 
supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 
and 5 years. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: 
4 years: 36 inches wide, 2; 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1579. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1580.—Patterns for this 

tunic dress can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: 3,4 and 
5 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: 4 
years: 36 inches wide, 1 
yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1580. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





Regal Shoes Complete 
the Easter Costume 


Regal shoes are sty/ish, accurate copies 
of the most exclusive custom models. 

Regal shoes are comfortable; there 
are shapes for every foot ; long or short, 
plump or thin, wide or narrow. 

Regal shoes fi/,; they are the only 
shoes in the world made in Quarter Sizes. 

Regals always wear, the materials in 
them are not only the best that can be 
had at the price, 
but the best for 
wear that can be 
bought at avy price. 


SEND FOR NEW SPRING 
STYLE BOOK 
Regals can be fitted 
to your foot dy mail 
wherever you live, 
through the Regal 
Mail-Order De- 
partment. The fit- 
ting will be smooth, 
snug, perfect; the 
style elegant, the 
price (delivered) 
$3.75. The ex- 
tra 25c.is for 

























The “BARRIE” 


-arric > 
carriage. The most fashion- 
able shoe designed 

for street wear this 

spring The new high 

sloping tee, neat extension 

sole, smart Blucher cut, Cuban heel, 


3 
are the result of our designer's best skill 


Finest quality of Imported Patent Leather. 
Order by Style —14 PB. As illustrated. 





Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands; also Germany and all 
points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt 
of $3.75 per pair. (Ihe extra 25c. is for delivery.) 











Special maps of all Regal cities on request. 


REGAL SHOE CO,,Inc., 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Factory [—), Whitman, Mass. 


Boston, Mas 703 Summer 8t., cor. Bedford. 
New York City, Dept. H, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th St. 


MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS 


SUB-STATION A-—34-52 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal 

SUB-STATION B—103 Dearborn St., cor. Washington, 
Chicago, Il. 

SUB-STATION ( 618 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-STATION ID — 631 Canal St., New Orleans, La 
SUB-STATION E— 6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga 


London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 


Reyal shoes are delivered through the London Post Depart- 
ment to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 15/6, 


80 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World, 


REGAL 


| SHOES POR PEN AND WOMEN | FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














Coward 


«*Good Sense”’ 


Shoe 





The function of a shoe is to guard and protect 
the foot—not to mould or change it. Because the 
Cowardanswers this purpose, the child wearing 
it will have the healthy, shapely feet intended 
by nature. For Men, Women and Children. 


JAMES S. COWARD, **iilha'St New Yark City 


Sené for Catalogue we ieail Orders Filled 


‘Your Toilet Table 


is not complete without 


A Liquid 








Sold in Drug 


Preparation. Stores. If 
Cooling and your druggist 
Cleansing. does not keep 

For THE it send us his 


MOUTH 
TEETH 


After 
Shaving 


AND 


name and 
five 2-cent 
stamps for 
postage and 
we will send 


eens 


The Bath ys 
25-=cent 
A Trial Will bottle 
Convince. free 

















REED & CARNRICK 


42 Germania Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

















The New 


The gown shown below would be pretty made in silk or 
linen, either in a plain or checked material, and is a useful 
model for general every-day wear. 


O. 1598.— Patterns for this shirtwaist can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 
36 inches wide, 3 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1598. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1599.— Patterns for this ten-gored skirt 

can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 waist 
measure. Price,including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: medium size (24- 
inch waist): 36 inches wide, 7 yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1599. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 
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Spring Shirtwaist Suit 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 

















A pretty design for a street shirtwaist suit. The skirt is 
cut in two sections and is a “ gored circular’’ one. The 
bodice is trimmed with bias folds edged with braid. 


O. 1572.— Patterns for this bodice with three 

shaped bias folds and vest of tucked chif- 
fon can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 burt 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering ask for No. 1572. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1614.— Patterns for this tunic skirt with 

circular flounce and seven-gored founda- 
tion can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering ask for No. 1614. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


An afternoon shirtwaist suit, which could be made of 
cotton, silk or woolen materials, is shown on the left. 
The waist fastens down the centre back. 


O. 1574.— Patterns for this blouse bodice, 

with circular collar gathered to shaped 
yoke, can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 bust 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering ask for No. 1574. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1575.— Patterns for this plaited skirt, 

with panel front and narrow hip yoke, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. In ordering ask for No. 1575. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal's 
Pattern Bureau. 


The illustration on the right shows a traveling suit, which 
would be pretty in a small shepherd’s plaid. The stitch- 
ing might be of a contrasting color to the gown. 


O. 1576.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with 
sectioned yoke can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. In ordering ask for 
No. 1576. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1577.—Patterns for this circular skirt 

with panels in flounce effect can be supplied 
in six sizes: 22-32 waist measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. In 
ordering ask for No. 1577. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern 
Bureau. 





Our Chart Models 


Fill a longfelt want. They do for the home 
dressmaker what a pattern alone cannot do. 
They show clearly, by diagram, name and 
number, every piece in the pattern. Every 
notch and perforation is shown on the chart, 
which makes every detail of home dress- 
making an easy accomplishment. The Chart 
Model furnished with each pattern is a com- 
plete Chart Model of that particular design. 











The suit illustrated below would be pretty made in voile 
or foulard silk. The skirt is a plain circular one with a 
wide box-plaited back. 


0. 1604.— Patterns for this bodice with vest 

front and shirred side front can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches 
wide, 3% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1604. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


N?2: 1589.— Patterns for this circular skirt 

with double box-plait at the centre back, in 
round or walking len,th, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches 
wide, 6% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1589. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 
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The ‘defined waist line’’ is the 
distinguishing feature that marks 
the carefully gowned women this 
season. It is a style-touch that, 
although comparatively new, is 
authoritative and will be universally 
adopted because it is sensible, grace- 
ful and elegant. It is an effect that 
depends entirely upon the corset. 
It cannot be secured over the old- 
style ‘‘straight front.’’ It can be 
secured to its utmost perfection 
over the Zapering Waist 


USS AT MBE ane 


SO 


Corsets, which are today the only 
ready-to-wear corsets which conform 
properly to the Fashion law as ap- 
proved and followed by the style- 
leaders of the world. 

Made in several models, each adding to 
their perfect style the features of comfort, 
fit and long wear that characterize all pro- 
ductions cf the R & G make. 


Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 


Every corset guaranteed. 


R & G CORSET COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 


































No. 8402 
“ALBION” BRAND 
SHIRT-WAIST SUIT 


Waist tailor-made with new 
fashionable Leg of Mutton 
sleeves, panel pleats; embroid 
ered medallions on yoke and 
collar; embroidered  stitchet 
4-in-hand tie attached. Skirt 
has panels and 12 inverted 
pleats to match waist; also 
embroidered medallion button 
effect. An excellent quality 
of pure imported linen in 
tan, cadet, brown and 
green. 











If you want 
our summer 
shirt- waist suit 
to look and fit 
like custom-made: 
4 — swell, dainty, crisp 

and strictly up-to-date, ask your dealer for 


ALBION 


Shirt-waists and Shirt-waist Suits 
400 styles. 75 different materials. At prices so low they 
will surprise vou. If he hasn't them, send us his name 
and we'll see that vou are supplied. 
D. LEVY & SONS CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PACTORYV: BALTIMORE, MD. 






















































Comfort for Children 


No binding arm holes — slipping off shoulders 
— missing buttons nor torn button holes, Per- 
fect ease, and freedom of motion if your child 
wears a 


WORTH WAIST 


supports all garments from shoulders. Child 
undressed by releasing three buttons. Splen- 
didly made of the best, soft-finished jean. All 
buttons taped on. Wears and washes well. 
Only up-to-date waist of first-class quality 
offered at the price — 25 cts. 

Twostyles: skeleton and closed waist. White 
and drab. Sizes 2 to 12 years. 


Write for Booklet of 


Worth Waists and other 
sensible specialties, FREE. 

Sold by dealers ; if yours 
hasn't them send 25 cents 
state size and we will send 
post-paid. 


THE WORTH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
16, 18, 20, 22 Boyden Pi. 

Newark, N. J. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own 


HE skirt of the 
street suit illus- 
trated below isa 

seven-gored model, 
and into the opening 
of each gore is in- 
serted a pointed, fan- 
shaped piece to give the necessary width to 
the bottom hem. If one only has the neces- 
sary quantity of material, or can match one’s 
goods, it is a most excellent model for 
rejuvenating an old-fashioned gored skirt to 
bring it quite up to date. 














HIS is a season when any style of jacket 

or coat that suits one’s figure is allow- 
able. The long or short coat, the bolero 
or Eton jacket, all are worn, but the short 
boleros are having their own good inning, 
and they are certainly of a style that is suit- 
able for spring and summer wear, and be- 
coming to most figures except to the very 
stout girl with large hips. It is much the 
easiest model for the home dressmaker to 
undertake. When made of serge, cloth or 
mohair it is dainty and useful for a separate 
coat to slip on with summer dresses on cool 
afternoons or evenings. Now that the warm 
days are approaching there is no necessity 
for making a coat of this style with a warm 
interlining, even for such light-weight mate- 
rials as voile or etamine, but the fronts of the 
jacket will fit better and have more shape if 
thin canvas or crinoline be used as a facing 
from shoulders to bust-line, and extending in 
a narrow strip down the edges of the fronts. 
A V-shaped piece of canvas should be added 
at the arm’s-eye as an extension to the 
shoulders to hold the sleeves out properly and 
to give the broad shoulder effect so desired 
this season. If vou will notice the regulation 
coat sleeves are put in with box-plaits, not 
stitched, instead of gathers. Don’t be afraid 
of a hot iron and a damp cloth, for a good 
pressing is of the greatest importance, espe- 
cially for all woolen material. The latter 
should be well sponged before making up, and 
the canvas shrunken before the scissors are 
put into it. 


RAIDS, both narrow and wide, are used 
for trimmings on all kinds of materials, 

both silk and woolen, and they come this 
season in the greatest variety of different 
styles and lovely colors, and can be had for a 





Braids are Used for Trimming 
All Materials 


0. 1610.— Patterns for this bolero 

can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch bust): 
44 inches wide, without nap, 154 yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1610. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1611.— Patterns for this panel 

skirt can be supplied in six sizes: 
22-32 waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24- 
inch waist): 44 inches wide, without 
nap, 44% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1611. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 











very reasonable price. An inch-wide braid 
edges the jacket of the suit illustrated above, 
and is also used to trim the skirt; narrow 
soutache braid is used to form the imitation 
frogs on the fronts of the jacket and also 
to outline the little turnover velvet collar. 
The closing edges of the coat should just 
meet and fasten together with invisible 
hooks and eyes. 

In buying braid it is better to select one of 
the same tone as the material, as contrasts are 
not the best style. 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


Neat checks, pin stripes and small figures 
in mohair and light-weight woolen materials, 
as well as plain colors, are good choice for 
making the suit shown; dark blue or brown 
with a wide braid of the same, and a velvet 
collar of blue or brown, with two tones of 
soutache to form the front panel trimmings on 
the jacket — blue and white, blue and green, 
tax and brown, make pretty contrasts. 


HIS season mohairs will be used more than 
ever and can be had in a great variety of 
plain and fancy weaves. The gray mohairs 
are beautiful in many shades and weaves. 
Mohair is a material that is light in weight 
for spring and summer wear; it sheds the 
dust and does not spot easily, and can be had 
at reasonable prices in all colors, and black 
and white; it is nice for a separate skirt as 
well as for a suit. 

Next in the race for usefulness and style is 
our old friend, voile. Nothing is nicer for a 
spring and summer suit; it is especially suit- 
able for the bolero jacket or the separate 
skirt; it can be worn all winter, but it re- 
quires the addition of a long coat to give the 
necessary added warmth. Voile has the dis- 
advantage of needing a foundation lining, 
and this adds, of course, to the expense as 
well as to the time in making. 


oe we come to the shirtwaist dress illus- 
trated, and if you will look at the yoke 
I think you will be as glad as I am that THE 
JOURNAL now furnishes patterns for most of 
the designs published. This yoke and collar 
made in one will be only becoming to the girl 
with a long, slim neck, but it can be easily 





A Yoke and Collar Made in 
One Piece 


0. 1606.— Patterns for this bodice 

with fitted yoke can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering ask for 
No. 1606. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


0. 1607.— Patterns for this side- 
plaited walking-skirt can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 waist meas. 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. In ordering ask for 
No. 1607. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern 
Bureau. 











adapted to any one by cutting it off at the 
neck-line and adding the usual collar, which 
should consist of a straight band of the 
goods, not high enough to give a choked look; 
it should be held in place by featherboning in 
the back, on the sides and in front. ‘The 
front below the yoke is arranged into box- 
plaits, as is also the back portion, with the 
closing under one of the plaits in the back. 
This design can be carried out in any light- 
weight woolen material, cotton crépe or wash 
goods. It is especially adaptable for the 
light-weight voiles; tan, brown, blue, both 
light and dark, and the fine checks, can be 
used. If tan is chosen tiny pipings of pale 
Nile-green taffeta will give a pretty touch to 
the edges of yoke and sleeve designs; button 
moulds covered with the same may be used to 
trim the front box-plait; the girdle may be of 
the taffeta or of the material like the waist 
and skirt. 

One portion of the skirt that is often care- 
lessly finished, but really requires the greatest 
of care, is the placket opening. The home 
dressmaker is apt to be in such a hurry that 
the hooks and eyes are put on so carelessly 
that after a few wearings they slip or come 
undone. If little strips of narrow feather- 
boning are added down each side of the 
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opening, andthehooks 
and eyes are fastened 
on this, the skirt will 
be greatly improved; 
finish neatly the 
point of opening and 
then press well. 





A shirtwaist dress copied from this model, 
in the light woolen or summer wash goods, 
should appeal to the business girl, for both 
‘skirt and waist are adaptable styles for sepa- 
rate wear, and when worn together make a 


stylish as well as a most useful gown. 


HE third model shown is intended for the 
more dressy occasions, such as afternoon 
entertainments, or small evening affairs. The 
full circular skirt, which has the fullness 
over the hips pressed into plaits which touch 
each other all around the waist-line, and are 
stitched to yoke depth, may be either trimmed 








A Costume Suitable for 
Dressy Occasions 


O. 1608.— Patterns for this tucked 

bodice can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. In ordering ask for No. 1608. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1609.— Patterns for this tucked 

skirt can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
In ordering ask for No. 1609. Send 
all orders, with rhoney inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 











or untrimmed. This style of skirt is only 
suitable for the soft, sheer materials, of which 
there is such a variety now —challis, voile, 
the pretty dotted and striped foulards, and the 
checked taffetas or surah silks, all of which 
may be had for about fifty cents a yard. The 
foulards are unusually pretty and inexpen- 
sive. The small designs of dots and stripes 
are the best to select for foulards, and the 
small checks in the Louisines and summer 
silks. There can be nothing more useful to 
have in one’s wardrobe than a dress of one 
of these silk materials, as one is then ready 
and yet, if necessary to 
wear’a dress of this kind for every day, it 


for an ‘‘ occasion,’’ 


does not give an overdressed effect. 


HE bodice of this design is extremely sim- 
ple, and consists of stitched side-plaits 
back and front, with a deep yoke opening over 
an adjustable semi-transparent chemisette of 
Valenciennes lace insertion and embroidery. 
A thin lining of chiffon cloth or sheer mull is 
used. Blouses or shirtwaists of any material, 
from last season, thick or thin, that are high- 
necked, may be easily given a look of this 
season’s style by cutting out the yoke in this 
way. The yoke and guimpe effects may be 
either round, square or V-shaped, and there 
are dozens of pretty ways of using up bits of 
all-over lace insertion or embroidery to make 
these yokes. Wide Brussels net run with tiny 
shirred tucks makes a dainty one, and costs 
but a little; if a heavy lace with an open pat- 
tern is used tiny velvet or satin baby ribbon 
may be run in and out to give a touch of color, 
with a small band of the ribbon to outline the 


top of the collar. 


These full shirred sleeves and deep cuffs 
are very pretty. Many girls, I find, have 
trouble in making the deep tight-fitting cuffs 
fit nicely when they are made of thin material. 
The closing hem should be faced with lawn or 
mull run with a piece of featherboning, on 
which should be sewed tiny lace buttons. 
This will help to keep the cuff straightened 
out and will also make it easier to button and 


unbutton. 

















Send all THE 616 STORE ACITY BY ITSELF We have 

orders to no 
New Branch 
York Houses 
City SIXTH AVE. ! wrerr'sTs. n 


oly. NEW YORKCITY.NY, = seo 





CATALOGUE FREE 


Spring and summer catalogue containing 
everything in the Woman’s Wear, mailed 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 











Our styles are sometimes copied but 
never duplicated. The garments illus- 
trated and described below are four ex- 
ceptional values. Read the detailed 
descriptions carefully. Remember we 
guarantee to give you perfect satisfaction 
or money back. 


No. 120—Dainty Taffeta Silk Shirt Waist Suit. The 
quality is one which we can thoroughly recommend in every 
respect. The waist is mace with tucks and box plaits as 
illustrated, finished at the front with rows of stitching, and 
trimmed with small buttons; cut with the new shaped 
sleeves. The skirt is of the pretty flare 
pattern, finished at the top with 
stitched bands and succession of 
rows of tiny plaits to match the 
waist. The garment is carefully 
made and beautifully tailored 
throughout. One of the most 
extraordinary values we have i 
ever offered. We can furnish f 
it in black, navy blue or street 
brown. Sizes 32 to 44 bust Tog 
measure, length of skirt 37 to 


” $8.75 




















































































No. 121— The 
Perfection Waist. 
An ideal model; 
made of good 
quality white 
Persian lawn, 
artistically de- 
signed with a 
square tucked 
yoke front and back, 
outlined by rows of 
fine lace imsertings and 


Swiss embroidery. Full No, 120 
side-plaited blouse, tucked 

yoke and front embel- Taffeta 
lished with medallions ‘ 
and lace _ insertings. Silk 
New fulltucked leg Suit 


of mutton sleeves; 
tucked cuffs ; attached 
fancy lace stock col- 
lar. Button back. 
Sizes 32 to 44 


$1.25 


$8.75 


No. 122—Walking 
Skirt mace of cheviot in 
an excellent quality. 
Full flare flounce style, 
outlined at top with cir- 
cular bound seam; the 
back of skirt forms a 
double plaited effect. All 
seams are bound. Ele- 
gantly tailored anda 
skirt recommended for 
wear as well as handsome 
appearance. One of the 
newest designs brought 





No. 121 out this season. We can 
Ss furnish it in black or navy 
Waist blue only. Lengths 37 to 


43. Waist 22 to 29. Price 


$3.95 


No.122A—Same 
style identically as 


Skirt above only mace in 
oxford and blue 
$3.95 mannish mixtures. 


Same sizes. $2.95 


No. 123 — Stylish 
Blouse Tailored Suit ‘ 
made of an extra 
good quality of chev- 
iot. The blouse is fin- 
ished with Persian 
trimming on the 
edge, outlined witha 
band of taffeta anid a 
small buttons. Has 


the new stylish 
sleeves with 
turn-back cuffs. 
Blouse is satin 
line|. The skirt 


is made with the nine- 


gored effect with flaring "| 
plaits at foot. Nothing on 
could possibly be more ef- 


fective and stylish than 


this beautiful up-to- Fd 

date garment. It is t Yi, / / ; 
exquisitely tai- Gof / 7 
lored and fine Gf ij j 
ished in the 4 Af Si 
best possible (j wa ‘ 
manner & ‘y 
throughout. \¢ ¢ eT 4 
In black or “‘ fee 
blue only. 


= 
$7.50 


Sizes 
32 to 44 
bust 
measure. 
Skirt 37 to 43 

length. Waist 22 to 29. 


Send all orders to New York City only. 
We have no Branch Houses— no agents. 





Write Write 
for for 
New New 
Free Free 
Catalog Catalog 


‘SIXTH AVE. y wreer'sTs. 
Tovay.  NEWYORKCITYNY. 9 
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1594-1595 


This gown could be made in mohair or in silk and 
trimmed with a checked taffeta, Its plainness makes 
it possible to use the skirt and waist separately. 


0. 1594.— Patterns for this bodice with 

strapped decoration can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. In 
ordering ask for No. 1594. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal's Pat- 
tern Bureau. 


O. 1595.— Patterns for this skirt with 

straps overlapping alternate gath- 
ered sections can be supplied in six sizes: 
22-32 waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. In 
ordering ask for No. 1595. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal's Pattern Bureau. 
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The New Spring Gowns 


Designs by 
‘Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 














1588 -1589 


A gown for afternoon wear, made with a plain umbrella 
circular skirt. The bodice is one of the new circular tight- 


fitting models trimmed with a fancy shaped yoke of lace. 


0. 1588.—Patterns for this shirred bodice with 

lace yoke can be supplied in five sizes: 32-49 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 34 yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1588. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


0. 1589.— Patterns for this circular skirt with 
double box-plait at the centre back, in round 
or walking length, can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: me- 
dium size (24-inch waist) : 36 inches wide, 6% yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1589. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


One of the new redingote costumes is shown on the left. 
This could be made in silk, mohairor cloth. The coat is such 
a useful style that it may be worn with many dresses. 


0. 1596.— Patterns for this redingote with in- 



























1596 -1589 





N verted plaits below the hips can be supplied 
in five sizes: 32-40 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust): 44 inches 
wide, without nap, 64 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1596. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N°: 1589.— Patterns for this circular skirt with 
double box-plait at the centre back, in round 
or walking length, can be supplied in six sizes: 22- 
32 waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, pust-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist): 44 inches wide, without nap, 
4% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1589. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal's Pat- 
tern Bureau. 











Voile or silk could be used for this gown. The upper portion 
of the skirt is laid in double box-plaits, and the lower portion 
is a circular flounce trimmed with narrow folds of silk. 


N?: 1584.— Patterns for this box-plaited bodice 
can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. In ordering ask for No. 1584. Send all orders, 
with money incloged, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1585.— Patterns for this skirt with box- 

plaited top and circular flounce can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 22-28 waist measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents. post-free. In 
ordering ask for No. 1585. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 











































A pretty gown for spring and summer, which could be made of either silk or linen. The skirt is a double 
tunic model. The bodice is cut with a circular surplice collar. 


N?2: 1586.— Patterns for this bodice with shaw] collar and leg-of-mutton sleeves can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 32-40 bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 4% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1586. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N?: 1587.— Patterns for this double skirt with seven-gored foundation can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 64 yards. For foundation 
skirt: 36 inches wide, 4% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1587. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





1584-1585 | 
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The reason that the manu- 
facturers of Samson SILk 
are advertising it so ex- 
tensively is because they 
firmly believe that Samson 
Sitk will give a woman 
better satisfaction than 
any silk lining she can 
buy regardless of price. 


When buying a silk lining 
you or your dressmaker 
have the choice between 
SAMSON SILK and a 
Taffeta Silk. 


SAMSON 
SILK 


Price 58c 
is pure silk 
all silk 


and nothing 
but silk. 


Taffeta lining silks are 
loaded with chemicals. 
That is why they split 
and crack. 


SAMSON 
SILK 

is stamped 

‘‘ Samson wear 
guaranteed ’’ 
and every 
lining depart- 
ment guarantees 
Samson Silk 


for one whole 
year. 


If your dealer does not 
have SAMSON SILK in 
stock, ask him to write 
to the manufacturers, 
Burton Bros. & Co., of 
New York, for a sample 
card of SAMSON, the 
standard lining silk. 































































































SIN VAN 
SILK 


THis TRADE- MARK 
ABPEARS IN BLUE AND 
WHITE ON THE 
WRAPPER OF EVERY 
ad | od eo) 2 


a 7-\ p4-\ ee | ee 


Banzai Silk is a beautiful 
new fabric for a waist —an 
entire summer dress, or 
an evening gown —also es- 
pecially desirable for brides- 
maids or graduation 
dresses. 

Comes in black, white and 
all colors. Price always 50c 
a yard, full 27 inches wide. 
You can see Banzai Silk at 
the wash goods departments 
of the principal stores. 


If your dealer does not yet have BANZAI, let 
him write to Bur Ton Bros, & Co.,or New York, 





for a sample card. 

































: Wide 
inches oe - yard. a 
























The best half-wool dress fabrics 
on the market. 
Specially adapted for Spring 
and Summer Wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Black 
(Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 
630) are guaranteed fast and not to crock. 
Caution —Fast blue shade 630 has a White selvage. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
| home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
| how and where to get the goods. ; 


i JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, |} 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 








afec/s PED TRADE MAR 


Will be discovered 
by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk. Soft 
and pliable as the most deli- 
cate dress silk. Made in all 
shades—19 in. at 58e and 
27 in. at 85e. Radium Silk is 
all silk and is Warranted 
Not to Stretch, Split or Tear. 

Look for “RADIUM” on Selvage. 

Booklet about Radium and Mme. Curie on request. 

GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 


MME.CuRIE 
DISCOVERER OF RADIUM 









THE NEW SLEEVES | 
AND THE BODICE 


By Edith M. Gardner 





HE ‘‘ stand-out ”’ effect of the new sleeves may 
T be aided by the use of a very nice little sleeve 

cap or extender, made of crinoline and bone. 
The crinoline is cut in a half circle, about the size of 
a dinner-plate, and it is then shirred on the circular 
edge and the fullness drawn up to fit it across the 
top of the sleeve lining to within half an inch of 
the arm’s-eye; the shirring is then sewed firmly to a 
soft, pliable piece of featherbone such as is used for 


| the bottom of a skirt; two more pieces of bone are 


stitched across the half 
circle at a distance of 
two inches each side of 
the centre ; the straight 
edge of the half circle is 
also edged with a piece 
of bone. 

This cap is adjusted 


~ 





across the top, half an 
inch below where the 
sleeve is stitched in the 
arm’s-eve, and the cor- 
ners of the lower edge of 
the cap are tacked firmly to the lining; the bone 
may be stitched on the machine if care is taken to 
stitch through the centre. 


Before 
Shirring, and After it is 
in Place 


Sleeve Cap 
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to the sleeve by being | 
sewed firmly tothe lining | 


If a very large puff is | 


worn, and a larger extender is desired, do not tack | 
the lower edges to the lining, but permit the cap to | 


swing loose from the top fastening. 

A more moderate extender, and one especially 
suited to a sleeve which is shirred down the centre 
of the upper arm, is crinolette; this comes with one 
or two cords, stitched in a narrow strip of crinoline. 
To fasten shirrings of this kind to a tight sleeve 
lining would spoil the sleeve, yet something is 
needed to keep the gathers in place. This difficulty 


| is overcome by measuring the length of the sleeve 


lining from the shoulder to where the lower edge of 
the puff is sewed, and allowing six inches additional; 
cut a piece of the crinolette this length, and sew the 
shirrings to it; this takes away the 
flat effect, and gives the desired 


| shape. 


The double and triple puff sleeves 
also need careful arrangement that 
one puff may not droop over the 
other, especially in using very soft 
materials. Cut a piece of crinolette 
for each puff, holding it around the 
arm, and allowing enough length for 
the desired extended effect; sew the 
crinolette firmly across the under- 
sleeve, joining the ends together; 
allow it to stand entirely free from 
the upper sleeve ; these pieces of crino- 
lette must be attached to the sleeve lining just 
where the centre or fullest part of each puff will 
cover it. After the puffs or shirrings betweén the 
puffs are sewed firmly to the sleeve lining tack the 
puffs two or three times across the top to the crino- 
lette to keep them well in shape. 


Lengthwise 
Shirrings 


How to Bone Bodices 


HE tight-fitting waists which are now fashionable 
require very careful boning. Here are some ot 


| the difficulties that arise when boning a bodice, and 


how they may be readily overcome. One great 
fault is that the tops of the bones show through or 
mark the outside material; this may be because 
they are too high or because they are not put in 
properly. It is impossible 
to tell just how many inches 
each bone should be, for that 
depends upon the length of 
the waist. The illustration 


bones compare with one an- 
other; the centre back bone 
should be one-third of the 
distance from the waist-line 
to the collar, and as far 
below the waist-line as the 
style of bodice requires. 
Before beginning to bonea 
lining, mark with a thread 
line where the bodice will 
come to atthe bottom. If it is to be worn outside the 
skirt one inch below the waist-line in the back, grad- 





Height of Bones 
for a Bodice 


| tating deeper toward the front, is the present style. 


If the skirt is to be worn outside the bodice the lining 
should extend three inches below the waist-line. 

Whalebone is used in all of the French models. 

The casing may be either of Prussian binding run 

on with a little fullness, or of bias taffeta. Whale- 

| bone must always be soaked in water for at least 

three hours before using, and should be used while 





shows how the length of the | 


| it is still damp, for then it may easily be cut; trim | 


the upper ends of the bone in a half circle, and 
scrape them on each side until their tops are quite 
thin. All casings should havea finished 

covered top of half an inch which is al- 

lowed to stand entirely free from the 

waist seam. 

Featherbone is a very popular, service- 

able and less expensive waist stay; it 

| needs, however, the same care in fitting 

| to prevent the tops of the bones from 

| showing —that is, allow all the bones 
to be loose from the lining at the top. 

| Always cut the bone half an inch longer 

| than the finished length desired, because For Double 
the tops are finished by ripping away Puffs 
the covering and cutting the bone only; 
the covering is then turned over the end of each bone 
and is overhanded on each edge. 

The bone should be placed in the boning attach- 

| ment with the wrong side up; crowd the material 
of the seam of the lining just a little at the very 
beginning of each bone. 

The illustration shows the necessary bones for a 
slender figure. A few extra bones will give the 
gown a better fit and style foralarger woman. For 
instance, if a lining were made with the same num- 
ber of bones for a stout figure as for a slender one it 
would necessitate a very wide under-arm; this, 

| however, is overcome by using double under-arm 


| gores, which gives one extra bone on each side of 


| the bodice. The fronts also must have extra bones; 

and one or even two extra ones between the dart and 
| the under-arm seam, on each side of the bodice, will 
be found to do good service. 


| 








The unequalled fa- 
cilities of the Arnold 
Print Works and 
Mills are skillfully 
employed in the pro- 
duction of wash fab- 
rics that will meritthe 
confidence and favor 
of American women. 

The watch-word is not how cheap, 
but how good in quality, how beau- 
tiful in design, how perfect in finish 
the goods can be made. 

With the advancing season new de- 
signs are constantly added to make the 
range of patterns in every line of Arnold 
goods thoroughly up-to-date in styles 
and colors, so as to satisfy the most ex- 
acting demand. These are shown by 
every dry goods dealer who cares to 
supply his customers with goods that 
may be depended upon for durability in 
wear and permanency of color,whether 
in printed patterns or plain shades. 


o 


SUPERFINE 
ORGANDIE 
ABP 











Arnold Fabric Talks 











Made from Superfine Organdie 





marked tickets on 
This trade-mark 
your entire 





makes tt worth 


give our Loods a 


q You can identify our product by our trade- 


the outside wrapper. 
guarantees 
satisfaction, and 


your effort to 


thorough trial. 





The Arnold Magazine 
of Fabrics and Fashions 


sent free on re- 
quest, describes 
all our new 
weaves in fine 
cotton, and silk 
and cotton, and 
shows many new 
Spring fashion 
models which 
will become pop- 
ular for home and vacation wear for 
ladies, misses and children. 


Arnold Print Works 
Dept. A, 40-42 Leonard St., New York 


























Cut This List Out 


and ask your dealer to 
show you 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 

Arneld Handkerchief Linen 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 

Arnold Superfine Organdie 
Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 
Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 

Arnold Fil de Soie 

Arnold Taffeta 

Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold White Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 
Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 

Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 











Retail dealers supplied by all 
dry goods jobbers 
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SHOE 


FOR THE 
American 
Boy 


The Bates 
Shoehas solved 
the problem of 
how to avoid 
foot discom- 
forts when the 








Our this 
little 
pamphlet 

concern- 
ing your 
boy's feet 


SPECIAL OFFER 


DIRECT FROM 
THE CAWSTON 


Ostrich 


Farm 


We make this special offer 
to demonstrate our ability to produce and sell the 
very best ostrich feather goods in the world. Order 


standing that you can return it and receive your 
money back if not thoroughly satisfied that it 
is better than can be had in any retail store 
for the price. 







Boas 





boa direct of us with the «distinct under- 











will tell you 
all about it. 










foot is fully 


formed. Ask your dealer 


for the Bates Shoe. 
$2.50 per pair. All 





leathers, all fittings. 
Sizes 1 to 5%. If not ob- 
tainable, we will send pair 
to any pointin United States 
on receipt of price, delivery 
charges prepaid. 












FREE—A valuable pamphlet 
about your boy's feet. 


A. J. BATES & CO. 





better than is sold in most stores 
at $25.00; delivered prepaid | for 


Souvenir Catalogue Free 


We publish a beautiful souvenir of the Farm, 
which contains scenes and descriptive matter. It 
also contains large halftone engravings of our 
finished products, boas, plumes, tips, fans and novelties. 
Write for it today. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P.O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 


“SPECIAL OFFER” BOA No. 
840 — Full 1% yd. length; black, 
white or gray; beautiful luster, 
large and full, splendidly made, 








12 Bates St. 
Webster, Mass, J 





CENTURY CORSETS 


Made to order only ; none others fit so well. Con- 
sult our agent in your town. If you cannot locate 
her, send for clear rules for self-measurement. 
We want more agents — write 


THE HICKOK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


WAISTS READY FOR SPRING 


Stamped, Commenced, with material to finish, ready to cut and 
sew; two qualities of linen. Sizes 32-44. Embroidered stamp- | 
ing patterns. 7we cent stams for catale Ww.B | 











alognue. . Ss. 
Waist Specialists, 234 W. 21st Street, New York. | 
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P rhe De Bevoise Brassiere 


A Perfect Bust Supporter and Corset 
Cover in One Garment. Holds the 
figure firmly. Indispensable to well-de- 
veloped women. Fastens to corset clasp, 
giving tapering waist. Fine, durable 
batiste, lightly boned, lace trimmed and 
ribbon run. Sizes 32 to 48. Price $1. 
Ask your dealer. Write for circular 
—or we ship direct on receipt of price. 








| Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., Newark, N. J. 
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BELDINQG’S 


“Yardwide’” 
Satin 


It takes a good satin to 
make a satisfactory li- 
ning—you have learned 
that by experience. 
When we say our Satin is 
good for lining, we are giving 
it highest praise. It is also 
good. for every other satin 
purpose. 


BELDING’S “* Yardwide”’ Satin 


is sold at all good satin counters at 


$1.00 per yard 

A heavier weight at $1.25 per yard 
If you do not find them at you 
dealers, write us for samples, 
and we will send with them 
name of dealer nearest to you 
who has them in stock. 
Belding’s “ Yardwide’’ Guar- 
anteed Satin stamped on the 
back of every yard is a Cer- 
lificate of Quality from a firm 
that has occupied the fore- 
most position in the manu 
facture of Silks for more than 
40 years. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
BELDING'S “ YARDWIDE”™ SATIN 
526-528 Broadway, New York 
Monroe and Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
Belding’s “‘ Yardwide"’ Lalel in a gar- 
ment will tell you all you want to know 
a the lining of that garment — look 

‘or it. 











‘WIRE BALL! 


(TRADEMARK) 


Snap Fasteners 


are made to fasten any garment and to 
hold when fastened until intentionally re- 
leased, whether the gar- 
ment is light or heavy. 

The ‘‘ Wire Ball’’ 


‘*The Snap 
that-Holds’’ 





is 





and is made in two 
sizes. Size No. 1, is 


small and especially adapted to garments 
made of thin materials. Size No. 3, 
used for heavier garments. Both sizes 
clasp and unclasp easily and are quickly . 
sewed to the dress. 


Price 10 cents per dozen 


If your dealer hasn’t them send 
us his name and 6 cents in 
stamps for a sample dozen, sta- 
ting the size you desire. Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
Dept. A, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

The trade supplied by DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 

L and PRATT & FARMER CO., of New York, N. Y. = 


AMO No 
OUTINGS 


is 
























for its cost. 

Made of the famous Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Cotton. 

The ideal fabric for attractive 
Wrappers, Breakfast Jackets, Pa- 
jamas, Children’s Clothing and 
smart, inexpensive Dresses. 


Standard of 
the World 


Soft, down-like nap. Beautiful 
bourette and two-tone effects. 

Sold by every first-class store. 
Not over 10 cents per yard. See 
that Kimono ticket is on every 
bolt — demand the genuine. 


Made only by 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Largest Cotton and Woolen Mil/s 
tn the South. 


DING INVITATIONS 


its, and Visiting Cards 

rete styles and correct forms. Best 

work and finest materials. Samples and booklet, 
*W Touma Etiquette,” os 2-cent stamp. 


The ¥ ‘he Young & Ben & Bennett Co., 22 Stone St., Springfield, 0. 


FRE OIL 


Generous sample “3-in-One” for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 











Handsomest cloth in the world | 


New Shirtwaist Embroideries 


By Janet MacDonald 


N THIS year 
of elaborate 
hand-work 

upon even the 
simplest of morn- 
ing the 
woman is fortu- 
nate who can 
combine ingenu- 
ity in the plan- 
ning of decora- 
Single and Double tions with the 
Darning Stitch practical skill to 
| work them out. 
| One young woman who wanted an unusual 
| trimming for a pongee gown hit upon a particu- 
larly good and novel idea, which she has followed 
up successfully with other decorations. She pur- 
chased some square-meshed or filet net of a fine 
quality, sixteen meshes to the inch — the net comes 
in écru and white, is wide, cuts to good advantage, 
and is not high in price. Some inexpensive appli- 
qué lace was also bought and cut apart. The dress 
was trimmed with bands placed each side of a 
small, square yoke. The units of lace were arranged 
upon the net as shown in the illustration of the 
finished waist and sewed firmly to the background, 
the centres of the grapes and the large flowers being 
fastened down with French knots of black silk. 


dresses 
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Clover Leaf in White on Ecru or White Background 


The edges of the long strips were turned in and 
darned flat, with three threads of grayish-blue silk 
in the needle, the stitch being the common over-and- 
| under single darning stitch. Then, without count- 
ing the stitches, a background of the blue was run 
in horizontally, conforming to the shapes of the 
lace, and forming irregular points. In the spaces 
left open between the points were worked roughly- 
shaped diamonds of grayish-green silk showing the 
net between the figures. The yoke was done in 
practically the same way, except that green points 
were worked and diamonds of blue used to fill the 
open spaces. In the top row of diamonds a green 

















The Finished Waist 


light-weight nets pull out of shape and peedues | 
unsatisfactory results. ‘The meshes of the nets are 
not absolutely square, but a trifle oblong in weave,a 
fact which somewhat modifies the proportions of 
the designs. 

The Greek fret border is easily worked, and is 
most pleasing. 

The apple border, charming in its dull tones, 
was planned for a grayish-green shirtwaist dress of 
linen. The masses are larger and the stitches more 
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For Turnover Collar and Cuffs 


numerous than in the simpler borders, 
result is quite worth while. 

The monogram border looks well in two of the 
copper browns now so much liked. A girl design- 
ing 2 monogram for herself could use it in a num- 
ber of different ways. 

A design for a shirtwaist dress worked in heavy 
white mercerized cotton on écru or white net is the 
conventionalized clover-leaf pattern. The centre 
front, shoulder pieces and collar and cuffs in this 
pattern would decorate a shirtwaist most effectively. 
The clover leaves may be placed horizontally, or 
one above the other, as the individual case requires. 


but the 





Apples and Leaves in Two Tones of Deep Red, and Dark Grayish-Green 


thread runs in over the blue to break the too solid 
color. The collar and cuffs are straight pieces, the 
collar being attached to the yoke with the stitches 
of the pattern. The effect is striking and remark- 
ably rich in tone. The work is surprisingly simple 
and quickly done. 

This darning on net proves a mest suitable adorn- 
ment for linen gowns, as it is inexpensive and not 
difficult, provided one is willing to spend some time 
and care in making one’s garments attracfive. A 
collar-and-cuff set to be worn with a plain shirtwaist 
dress may be darned and have yellow Valenciennes 
lace as an edge. The background may be worked, 








An Effective Greek Fret Border 


leaving the figure in the net. 
collar is shown on this page. 

} More elaborate patterns, with clearly-defined 

| forms, may be darned by using the double stitch. 
In this two series of stitches run back and forth 
in the same meshes, making the stitches smaller, 
thereby coming very close to the desired figure. 
The illustration of the two stitches shows clearly 
the difference in treatment. Mercerized cotton or 
silk floss (from three to five threads in the needle) 
may be used when a smooth, even texture is desired, 
and coarse cotton or rope silk where an effect of 
bold embroidery is more appropriate. In selecting 
a net intended for this sort of embroidery care 
should be taken to procure a firm, even quality. The 


A portion of the 


free from acid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 143 Bdwy., New York 





wa. LEARN DRESSMAKING sion 


We teach you to make your own clothes properly or train you for 
business. No patterns used. Drafting taught by French tailor 
methods. Book A tells what our graduates have done. Write for it. 


NAT'L COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, Des Moines, Iowa 


! 


Corner of Border of Small Yoke. 


If geometric designs are desired they may be 
found in the little books which are devoted to cross- 
stitch patterns. Many of the cross-stitch designs 
may be easily reproduced in darning. The darning 
has the advantage of being less common, and is much 
less mechanical in appearance, having an artistic 
quality which the other embroidery often Jacks. 

A charming embroidery device, with blue and 
green used together in the needle, would be most 
effective with a straw-colored linen, and it would 
look equally well on an old blue. 

If one cared to undertake the combining of so 
many different colors a butterfly pattern could be 





Monogram Border in Tones of Brown 


successfully designed. The body of the butterfly 
and the antennz could be worked with threads of 
golden brown and black threaded together in the 
needle; the wings would be lovely with two threads 
of asoft blue and green and an occasional thread of 
purple and violet. The outer edges of the wings 
should be done in brown and black. Be care- 
ful in choosing the 

colors, as only the 

soft, subdued shades 

will produce a pretty 

effect, and the dif- 

ferent threads should 

be combined with 

taste and skill. 

















Figures Alternate Deep Green, Blue and Indian Red, 


| with Black Centre. Smail Figures in Dull Orange. Mount the Design on White Cloth 
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ZEN 
CLOVE-FIT TING 
mug ony” HABIT - HIP” 


CORSET 


The celebrated VELVET 

GRIP cushion button is 

used exclusively on all 

our hose supporter models. 
HE new models are of 
higher bust with long 
waist, tapering the figure 
in an unbroken, graceful 
curve, and giving a flow- 
ing effect through the hips. 


Grand Prize 
Gold “Medal 


awarded by the St. Louis 
Exposition on Thomson’s: 
‘* Glove-Fitting ’’ Corsets 
and ‘*‘H&W’”’ Underwaists. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway 
New York 











—-PRISCILLA— 


Undermuslins 


Dainty and artistic garments that 
never fail to appeal to women of re- 
fined tastes. That you may examine 
these goods in your own home, we will 
send one handsome 


French Corset Cover for only 50 cts. 


Biggest value ever offered. Write for 
this to-day, state size desired and en- 
close 50c. Money back if you say so. 


FREE 


This art cata- 

log showing 

hundreds of 

the newest and 

most popular 

patterns will 
be 











MAILED UPON 
REQUEST 


Priscilla Undermuslin Co, 
16th Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 











FPRANSWIS "’— Tracle-Mark 


Embroidered Specialties in Waist- 
Patterns, Robes, Collars and Cuffs, 
. Dress Accessories. 


Pres Ms oe aberete 


The first and only Association 
of expert French-Swiss Emroid- 
ery workers in the United States 
— producing the latest foreign 
novelties and original designs, 
heretofore imported and sokl 
at high prices because of the 
large duty and the many profits 
on these articles. 


Prices therefore % lower than 
from the Importer 
Prices therefore oy lower than 


from the Trade. 
We do not sell these de- 
signs to the trade. 
Waist. Patterns, ready for mak- 
ing, from $2.75 upwards. 
| ag e Cuffs, from s 4 upw'ds 


Robes, to order, 15. 00 = 
Everything you an from these Swiss Em- 
broidery Workers has the style and snap of the 
most exclusive and expensive embroidery and 
comes direct from t , bearing thete trade-mark, 
.”” which is an 
Write for particulars and Book of Styles. and Patterns. 
iss Community, N.Y. Office, Room 99,27 B.22dSt. 
Reference — Hudson Trust Co., W. Hoboken, N. F- 
~ This cut illustrates Style No. 167. Price $2.75, sent 
pee by A tS. 2 It is eee pee - 
son's finest effects and produces a garment of great 
beauty at very low cost. 
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oeessmaxee atone | ~SIKKINNER’S SATIN 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 





VERY minute is so precious when the dress- | 
r maker is in the house that there is,no better | 
saving of valuable time than to’set a day 
apart before she comes to plan thoroughly for what 
will be required. First of all give a thought to 
your faithful friend, the sewing-machine; it no 
doubt requires a good overhauling and a bath in 
kerosene oil, finishing with a generous drink, in the 
way of a spring tonic, of machine oil. The next 
important step is to look over carefully what one 
has on hand in the bureau drawer and closet shelf. 
Many of the small pieces of lace, and perhaps two 
or’ three medallions left over trom an otherwise 
worn-out waist, can be made to do good service 
once more. A little yoke or vest may be made of 
coarse or fine net, and run with small tucks; your 
left-over medallions might be mounted on this net. 
Half a yard of lace insertion can be cut into two 
strips and used in the same way; mitre the lower 
corners and add a pretty small pear! button, if de- 
sired. When net is utilized for a waist trimming it 
should be washed and stretched before using, as it 
always shrinks; when still wet stretch it and pin it 
carefully along its edges to a covered table or iron- 
ing-board, and be careful to keep it straight. 








Sen 

log! 

Perhaps among your remnants you have founda We 
yard, or a little over, of plain flowered or dotted per- 
cale, dimity or any summer cotton goods, and it 

is so pretty that you would love to use it, but for 60: 
what? If you have dresses to make for your little 

girl get a pattern of a Russian blouse or any one- onammesene A 
piece dress, and utilize this left-over remnant for 


band trimmings, collar and cuffs combined with 
plain goods of a corresponding shade: Let us say 
perhaps your remnant is white; it will combine 
nicely with a twelve-and-a-half-cent percale, the 
ground of which is white with a tiny ring of blue or 
black, or with any of the little colored checked 
ginghams. By-the-way, there is no colored wash 
material that I know of that has the wearing 
qualities and gives better satisfaction than this 
same yard-wide twelve-and-a-half-cent percale 


Carefully avoid it when the groundwork consists Guaranteed to Wear Two Seasons 


























































































































of any of the light blue shades, as blue fades quickly. Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin (name woven in selvage) is the kind that you buy with to 
The next thing to do is to look over carefully 1) pleasure and wear with pride; soft in sheen and fine in texture. } wy 
your last season’s wardrobe. The alteration of The reputation of fifty-seven years as silk manufacturers is behind our promise to Ss: 
the sleeves this year can easily be accomplished, replace the goods if they do not wear as guaranteed. Ours is a guarantee to be relied upon. sl 
as there are dozens of pretty ways. If your sleeve Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins are extensively used; not only for linings, but for shirt- le 
| is amply full at the top, and your trouble is too waists and garments. If unable to obtain Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins at your dry- bi 
The ‘‘ONYX”’ brand is the standard for | much material at the wrist, lay this fullness into goods store, write to us for samples and send the name of your dealer. Don’t accept S 
Hosiery, and is specially noted for | little —— or — = —_ them —_e flat a substitute —there is no other just as good. di 
ss ses | from four to five inches. If you have on hand a 
Shape, Elasticity and Durability | bodice with a very large sleeve all over, put this WILLIAM SKINNER MFG. CO 
LORD & Tayion, Whelenate Importers, we every | fullness into a series of puffs shirred into three or c G d Bl ’ : , ( 
os se ee a ee oe eee Se we Oo | four rows the whole length of the arm. Elbow ee een oe eecker Sts. New York City 
LORD & TAYLOR f sleeves will be worn so much this season that - : = : : : : : ; 
\ c = Wholesale New York | y sleeves with the fullness at the wrist can be turned 
upside down and shirred into puffs at’ the elbow, 
and end either with or without a ruffle. 
Long cuffs of lace or thin mull or batiste can be 
made to wear separately by adding a snug-fitting 
sleeve top to reach to the shoulder seam and slip on 
when a long-sleeve dress seems more desirable. 
| Several guimpes or chemisettes with collars at- 
| tached, and cuff sleeves, made separately in this 
way, can be utilized to wear with a number of 
| gowns of both wool and wash materials. 
< 
5 H + te " q Ye 7 ; ae 
Piping is one of this season’s methods of trim- Aa 
ming, and will be used more this summer than for has 
some years past. Often a dress is made much ica 
more becoming if it has a touch of another color.to = 
relieve it, especially black, dark blue and tan. If 
you are lucky enough to find among your pieces a 
remnant of a pretty shade of any light color you 
can use this for pipings to outline your net yoke or | 
One can use genius in de- vest that is trimmed with your old medallions; you a for Pioraing 
signing the lines of a shoe as well er | can also outline your collar, your sleeves and cuffs, ats for Afternoon 
as in modeling the lines of a yacht. " and your tucks, box-plaits or ruftles. Hats for Evening | 
. > we ¢) All the light and pretty shades of green, coral Hats for All Occasions I 
The model which we follow in fash- ' | pink and blue are introduced with black; almost | & 
ioning LA FRANCE $3.00 Shoes has any color looks pretty with tan and dark blue, and Now on display, and for sale at (eading retail ‘ 
cost us infinite pains and pa- pipings give really such a suggestion of color millinery, departments and establishments » 
tience. But it is this exclusive that any one with a little taste can use up small f 
model which gives LA pieces in this way. _ Ask your dealer They bear this 
FRANCE Shoes their distin- If you will notice in the fashion-plates buttons for Gage Hats Trade Mark I 
guishing quality of smart- | play a large pe the oe Ay ee = 
ns epgige. ae xowns; many of these are button moulds of differen G h C 
ness. Besides, they wear as { siete from large to small, covered with the same age Brot ers & 0. |* 
wellasthey look. Elegance ‘ - material used for the pipings, or bits of the dress Wholesale Producers of Correct Millinery 
and _ serviceability — these eee | itself. Velvet covers some of them; French knots, | Ont Chicago | d 
are the tests. | a few fancy stitches or a woven spider-web may | _ % 9 Si 
If not at y@ur dealers, send us his name | decorate these covered button moulds, and in this | \ _ 
Write for catalog and novelette, “* //. way color may be introduced on a gown, and pretty | 
| Photograph.” small remnants may be utilized. a — 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. | ee eas | 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. i | L  @) of Kine. 
CB Don’t put off until the last minute getting the . 
ce ~ } necessary _linings for your suit or dress. Of > ERS OF APPA : 
seated course, there is nothing nicer for the drop skirt than ‘ j AK: | R LS ae ’ 
: taffeta or a ‘lining silk, but fortunately for most of | D G 
| us there are cotton goods suitable for these pur- | 310) b> AN 26 West 33®°-S*™ NY. 4 
poses. Cambric and percale linings in all the | . 
necessary colors, that come with the swish and rustle Every mother should become acquainted with om 
of silk and with plenty of body, make excellent establishment and method of selling. It has been ac- ‘ 
linings for voiles, toulards, surahs and messaline | knowledged for the past ten years that we manufacture 1 
silks, and, in fact, can be used under any of the | the finest children’s clothing inthe United States. We } 
dress materials; the twelve-and-a-half-cent lawns | sell those who clothe their children in the best of style, 6 
make excellent linings for the sheer summer goods. | poy eri eter den te cee he pans al 
Here is a list of linings: We want your patronage, and to gain the same we “7 
Percales, 34 inches wide, cost 30 cents a yard. eaters sense Ext. offer the suit ane aren bere shown = being positively ante Sree canes a 
Cambrics, 36 inches in width, cost 25,18 and 12% TRIMMED NAVY; STRICTLY the best value ever offered for the price, considering CHAIN STRIPE IN BLUE OR RED, 


ie HAND MADE, INCLUDING 1 ; : : a ~ PERFECTLY TAILORED, FULL 
cents a yard. . WAIST. SIZES 5 TO 10, AND ¢ aglow 5 by ge and —_, any cheer- STAITED BACK AND STRAIGHT 
Percaline, 36 inches wide, costs 15 cents a yard. Seis etek, ee ep SSN Teeaded Bosse are Uanaeeery- FRONT. SIZES 47012. VALUE 


Lawns, 40 inches wide, cost 12% cents a yard 6. VALUE 9.00, $3.50 Send 10c. postage for our catalogue, which pic- %., $5.00 
’ » COS! sa . JAP SPLIT SENNIT 8 : : ‘4 : KNOX EDGE SATIN BRAID 
OU ] NO W! These percales and cambrics are found in the HAT, $1.25 ‘ures and describes the best of children’s clothing. $1.50 


STRAW HAT, 
shops under various fancy names; some have a 


, P little more rustle ora little more body to them than | CIA FFER 
Spring and Summer others, but they are practically the same thing. DAINTY THINGS FOR BABIES ol 12 UR em AL OF aR 
CATALO GUE Here is a list that you should take in your | Alma Sleeve Shirts, soft wool, 50 cts. each; Soaby ahuie 
” 
¢ 











t m with a choice of six 

pocketbook when you go to the store to purchase | sizes 1to 3. Prices for silk and wool and all silk C isin rele = Holly, Fern, Straw- 

P hat y ill tty A ‘ P a on application. Infants’ Cashmere Wool C Sern. Conventional) and 2 skeins of 

—a bookful of bargains from the what you will really need a | Ban , three for $1.00, any size. Wash Silks to work the design with. All 
Bones for your waist lining. We desire to appoint one woman in each town 

to forward orders for our “ Dainty Thints for 

Babies.” Liberal comonission. lbe L 


rt 
Smith & Co., Box 1124 J, Springfield, Mass 


é ~ il s j for only 10 cents, stamps or silver. 
largest retail store under one roof in Featherboning for your girdle and collar. 


A. 8. LIVERMORE & CO. 
the world. FREE upon request. Cable-cording for foundation hems and ruffles. 124 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for it TODAY. | A yard or so of not too stiff crinoline. 


| Hooks and eyes, both large and small. UMBRELLA INSURANCE ee ce ee re wee 


dollar back. Eight ribs instead of seven. The extra rib makes it 
Sewing silk and thread. This Guarantee on Every M. B. Umbrell stronger and gives it better shape. Our name, address and guns 











R. H. MACY & co. Herald Square | 
Mail Order Dept. NEW YORK CITY ff} Needies and a paper of good pins. MB Umbrellas tumaweaee Zcpply' the umbrella: State whether for man or woman 
| 


Basting thread, both black and white camped en every M. B. FESS, C200 of oli umbeclle counters 





ir supply the umbrella. State whether for man or woman. 
Skirt braid for your woolen dress. MILLER BROS. & CO., 47 Lispenard St.,. NEW YORK 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN 









EST&@ | The New Little Things for Spring 
Way 


Illustrations from Original Designs 





Underwaists. 


Carry all weight of the 
clothing from the shoulder 
Tape bound buttonholes. 
Won't tear out. Buttons 
puton with double tape will 
not pull off. 


Boys’ Clothing 
Stylish and 
Well Made 


Boys’ suits made 
from boys’ patterns 
in fabrics adapted 
to boys. 

We have the great- 
est variety of styles 
and materials shown 
in any store devoted 
to boys’ clothing in 
the country. 

It is manufactured 
and sold by us ex- 
clusively. 

This cut repre- | 
sents a boy’s top 
coat and the ever | 
popular Norfolk 
sult. 
Sold at the lowest | 

| 
| 


HELEN — The origin of our ‘‘H & W"’ trademark — WILLIE 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


| WAIST 


“H &W" 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
| physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the ex- 
pectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Department 
All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





prices consistent 
with honest goods. 
Send 4 cents postage for our complete cata- 
logue. Samples sent on request. 





i 
2 


a 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d St., - = NEW YORK 


A Woman 
not 


Beautiful 
at 40 


has only 


Herself 
to Blame 


| 

| 
In Miss Cocroft’s booklet, ‘* Beauty, Grace and 
Symmetry of Form, the Result of Perfect Health,” 
she says that no woman can be perfectly well un- 
less she stands correctly, wate correctly and 
breathes correctly, so that the lungs, heart, nerve 
centers and all vital organs are free from pressure. 
She holds that it is a woman’s duty to express 
dignity, ease and grace of carriage, which bespeak 

culture and refinement; that a woman should 
not wear herself to a shadow in caring for 
her home, but should rather be the most 
artistic and beautiful expression there. 


In her system of teaching by mail the 
hygienic care of the body by bathing 
diet, breathing and exercise adapted 
to the individual, she first teaches 
women how to stand, how to walk, and 
then instead of giving her medicine 
or drugs, she gives special exercises 
to strengthen any vital organs of the 
body which may be weak. 


Grand 

; Prize, 

| St. Louds, 
1904. 
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A Queer Thing 
to Advertise 


Shoe eyelets — the little holesthrough 
which your shoe-laces slip. 
You never think of them when you 
buy your shoes, but you think of them 
every day when the color has worn or 
chipped off and the drassy rings spoil 

the dressy look of your shoes. 


Diamond 


FAST COLOR 
Eyelets 


always look new, never change color, 
never turn brassy. These are their 
only merits, but they make perfection. 


Known by the —@ Mark 


Slightly raised on 
each eyelet. The dia- 
mond is so small it's 
hard to find, but (like alli 
diamonds) worth find- 
ing. Shoes bearing 
Diamond Fast Color 
Eyelets cost you no 
more than others, so insist on shoes that 
have them — take no others. 
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All is fully explained in her 
book which is sent postpaid 
for only five 2-cent stamps 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


57 Washington Street 
Department U CHICAGO 





A book and samples of the Eyelets show- 
ing the @& are mailed free on request, 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company, Boston, Mass. 
SII ZALSZAAAAAAAAAAAAAALL 
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As Pres. of the Physical Culture Extension work, Miss Cocroft 
has perhaps had a wider experience than any woman in Amer- 
ica in diagnosing and prescribing remedial exercises for women. 


HAMILTON ——— | 
| Japanese Opera Flannel 


(heavy weight) 


| KIOTO FLANNEL 


(light weight) 


Fine double-faced fabrics ot cotton, with white 
ground and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


| All the standard colors are used —one color only 
| 
| 
| 

















MOST LADIES HAVE 
GOOD TEMPERS 


but a good temper in a pair of scissors 
is rare indeed. 


ow We, Cloudy 


Free P. 
erfect Scissors 
Book . Are made in the world's 


ost bs nent on greatest cutlery from the 
sane finest tempered steel, 
sh ab i by hold their edge, and cut 
shopid be read by so easily that it is a 
positive pleasure to 
use them. They 
save time, pa- 
tience, labor. 





in each piece. Specially adapted for 
Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. TRADE 
| It has great Merit and is not expensive. 
Atall dry goods dealers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mirs. Agents 


\ Boston and New York wank 


Spring Catalog 


of Women’s 


Stylish Garments 


just out, fully illustrated and larger than ever — showing com- 
plete line of ladies’ apparel in the new styles — 
sent free on request. lbuying from 


New York’s Mail Order House 


saves money, secures special bargains, and gets reliable 
merchandise. See our large special display of Shirt Waists and | 
Muslin Underwear. Write now for Spring Catalog. | 

Our Guarantee: Moncey refunded tf not satisfied. 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 5 E. 17th Street, New York 


Bust and Hips 


everyone who sews 
Great special offer to 
ladies. Write to-day 
before you forget. 


Leading Dealers 


sell and recommend 
Clauss Scissors. Ask 
your dealer if he does. 

If not send us his name 

and we will send you 

a handsome picture 

suitable for framing 

for your trouble. 


CLAUSS SHEAR CO. 
117 First St. Fremont, 0. 




















COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wear WHITCOMB’S 

‘“FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES 
The most comfortable shoe 


for women ever made. Soft 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 































— — - handsome. Mg FT cepy 
Every woman who attempts to make a No Tacks. No Lining to 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers wrinkle and hold moisture. 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by | No Seams. 





the usual “ trying on method," with her- 


i leather shoe 1 have been able to 
“th per Spey Hn | ey J Seg 1. Collar and tie of linen and lace. wear in twenty years."’ 


2. Collar of linen embroidered in a heavy pattern. _ A Boston woman writes: “I 
‘*THE PERFECTION 3. Collar and jabot of batiste and Valenciennes lace. inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 


ADJUSTABLE FORM’’ of 6E Lace boots. I never had 


4-5-6. Turnover collar and cuffs of linen batiste. Eyelets and edge done in buttonhole stitch. anything so comfortable. I 
does away witli all discomforts and disappoint- 


An Iowa woman writes: “ First 


7. Fancy collar with openwork design in embroidery. st St all 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 8. Tie of lace and urgandy. 


making at once easy and satisfactory. This inen embroidered in butterfly design. 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 9. Collar of heavy line id 






i i ‘ ise. LACE .00 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 10. Circular turnover collar of broderie d’Angla % 
waist line and raised or tawesed S om i | 11. Collar of fagoted bands and design in organdy. Prices peat al ; rr} Postpaid 
seuant aut nal Of andiy and Ot an oie. 12-13-14. Turnover collar and cuffs of batiste embroidered in dots, with buttonhole edge. cent Gate ae TEE eek eine thn 
Illustrated Booklet containing com- 15. Collar of Irish lace with border of fagoted linen bands. usually worn. 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 16. Stock and tie of muslin and lace, with ends of ribbon and lace. Eastern Shoe Co.,180 Cabot St, Beverly, Mass. 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 17. Dressy collar of Valenciennes lace. 





137 West 32d Street, New York 
'Y our own figure duplicated in a special form to order. 














N. B.— ‘ts wanted everywhere. 
Sncial indusemente: 
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The ULTRA BUST — CURVING WAIST 
models of 
* 





TRADE MARK 


CORSETS 


@ Bespeak the spring innovations in corset 
fashions, and mark the trend of the newest 
vogue in woman’ s attire; the extensive va- 
riety of modish models, of diverse propor- 
tions, insures A SHAPE FOR EVERY 
FIGURE. @ These new models prohibit 
abuses and exaggerations ‘of the prevailing 
modes, and conform the figure to lines of true 
artistic criteria. @The ULTRA BUST is 
somewhat higher than last season’ s bust line. 
The spreading side sections create a beautiful 
CURVING WAIST; the garment as a 
whole portrays an exquisite fashion, lending 
to womankind’s natural endowments of 
form a charm hitherto unattained. 
Model 442, made of Imperial Batiste, 
Model 448, just a little higher in bust and 
made of Imported Batiste, $2 50 
Both have hose supporters front and sides 
@ You can buy an American Lady 
corset for $5.00 or for $1.00—and at va- 
rious intermediate prices — wherever corsets 
are for sale. 
AMERICAN LADY CORSET COMPANY 


Detroit New York Chicago 
Write for new booklet — sent free. 


$2.00 
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ON SELVAGE 


Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —lustre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
‘“feel’’ and ‘cry’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For slip skirts and petti- 
coats it cannot be equalled. Width 36 in. 
Costs one-third as much as taffeta, will 
not split, and lasts “oe times as long 


TWO § 25c fast black only 
GRADES ; 35c., in fast Jt black and all colors 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 
Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘ Fashionable 
Women from The Capitals of the World.” 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 


Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 













“Pres de Soie Pres de Sote 











Nature's own cleaner. 
in 6 months. 
mail, 25c. 





Lightning Eradicator 


Removes Grease Spots, Cleans Kid Gloves 


Thoroughly, quickly, easily. Made from soap 


money making o 


145 So. Front Street 


bark, 
17,000 boxes solid in Wanamaker's 
40,000 soll at the Worki’s Fair, St. Louis. 


By 


to agents for 2c. stamp. 
PHILADELPHIA ERADICATOR CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Ladies’ 
Smart 


and importer 


Neckwear 


Direct from manufacturer 
to your home, 


Prices from 25¢ to $1.00 


Rig value for your money. 





Mousseline de Soie No.858, 65 Cis. 
Write at once for our new catalog 






529 Broadway 


Our designs are all original 
rich. 


and 


of Spring and Easter styles. 


NOVELTY NECKWEAR COMPANY 
New York City 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 












on this page. 


How to Renovate a Taffeta Gown 
Shall I get black lace or net to cover a cerise 
taffeta gown for evening wear? CANADA. 
Do not get either, as black net or lace gowns are 
in better style worn only over black or white. Why 
not try to match your tatteta in chiffon cloth, silk 
muslin or net, and cover it with this ? 


| The Baby's First Short Dresses 


Of what materials and of what color would it be 
best to make my baby’s first short dresses ? 
Mrs. B. MARKS. 
For the first shart dresses all white is the best 
choice; the materials should be of French nainsook 
or dimity. A great many mothers make little 


| creeping-aprons of dark blue linen or fine small- 


checked gingham, and put them on over the baby’s 
white dresses, saving by this means a great amount 
of washing. 


Will Foulard Silk Gowns be Worn? 


| design, 


| brush off the powder. 


Would you advise me to get a foulard silk for 
spring wear? I like this silk, but it seems rather 
passé. OLIVE. 

Foulard silks will be worn. They are always 
in good taste and very serviceable; of course, in 
purchasing one you should select one of a small 
such as a tiny spot or check; the large 
flowered designs are not desirable. The small black 
and white and blue and white polka-dotted foulard 
silks make pretty and useful shirtwaist suits. 


Choosing a Dressy Spring Hat 

Please advise me what to get for spring wear in 
the way of a hat. I want it for Sundays and dress 
occasions. A. M. 

You should get a straw hat matching your suit 
in color; a tricorne shape trimmed with a couple of 
bright-colored quills and a soft bow at the side 
would be appropriate. 


To Cover Up a Worn Placket 

I have a side-plaited gored skirt, the back of which 
is perfectly plain. The placket is torn and much 
worn, otherwise the skirt is good. What can I do 
with the skirt, as I have no more material like it? 

M. M. 

You can cover the worn placket with a short 
stitched strip ending in a point, if you can get 
material enough from one of the plaits, or the hem 
on the wrong side of the skirt, or perhaps use the 
inside facing of the placket, replacing this witha 
bit of silk. 


To Prevent the Pile of Velvet from Flattening 
Is there any way of preventing the pile from flat- 
tening when sewing velvet ? 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
Lay another piece of velvet face downward to rest 
your fingers on, and you will find, when finished 
sewing, that the velvet will be unmarked. 


Elbow Sleeves 
Will elbow sleeves be worn this spring and sum- 
mer for afternoon and evening dresses ? 
Miss Hunt. 
Yes, they will be more popular than ever. Elbow 
sleeves will be very much beflounced, and generally 
finished with two or three very full ruffles’ of lace. 


To Remodel a China Silk Waist 


I have an accordion-plaited 
waist that I want to remodel. 
Can you advise me ? 


black China silk 
It has no trimming. 

Miss E. W. B. 

Cut out your blouse into a V-shaped neck, and 
add a yoke and stock of all-over butter-colored 
Valenciennes lace. Where the silk joins the yoke 
finish with a knife-plaiting of inch-wide butter- 
colored Valenciennes lace. Deep cuffs are worn 
this year, so add them of all-over lace finished to 
match the yoke. Make the upper portion of the 
sleeves in two big puffs. 


How to Brighten a Steel-Bead Bag 

I have a very pretty steel-bead purse-bag, but 
unfortunately it is quite rusty. What can I do to 
brighten it up? KATE L. 

Put the bag into a box of emery-dust and shake it 
round and round for about fifteen minutes, then 
If any rust still remains 
clean again with emery-dust and a chamois skin. 


Filet Lace, Footing and Irish Crochet 

Please describe to me what the laces are like that 
are known as filet lace, footing and Irish crochet. 

Gi F. 

Filet lace is any lace made with a square-mesh 
net; footing is a simple insertion of Brussels net, 
from one inch to three inches in width; Irish crochet 
is a heavy hand-made lace of white linen thread of 
a distinct and graceful pattern. 


A White China Silk Party Dress 

I would like you to suggest a way of making a 
white China silk for a party dress. BERNIEL. 

Have your skirt cut a full circular model with the 
fullness put into tiny tucks at the belt; add an 
eighteen-inch -uffle put on with a gathered heading 
trimmed with three inlet bands of two-inch-wide 
Valenciennes lace insertion, finished with three-inch 
ruffles of the same lace. The blouse should be full, 
with a deep yoke and bertha of the lace insertion 
put together with a fancy stitch. Have the collar 
to match; make the sleeves full at the armholes and 
gathered from the armholes to the elbows, ending in 
a ruffle of lace, and wear any colored high girdle 
finished with three rows of shirring in front and a 
gathered heading at the back. 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered 
Correspondents should use 
names and addresses. Mrs. 
quiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 






their full 
Ralston will reply to in- 


Taffeta Dress Worn on the Edges 
I have a black taffeta dress, which was new late 
last summer, made with a box and side plaited panel 
front and back ; it is wearing on the edges of the 
plaits. Can you tell me anything to do with it? 
FRANCES. 
Run the edges with a soft black silk braid, which 
will save the silk and also be stylish. 


Proper Jewelry to Wear When in Mourning 


Is it proper to wear a diamond ring when wearing 
first or second mourning, and is it necessary to have 
mourning visiting-cards ? Miss L. M. 

Diamonds are permissible even in first mourning; 
pearls also can be worn. It is customary to have 
black-bordered visiting-cards. The width of the 
border is entirely a matter of personal taste; it may 
be from a sixteenth of an inch to a quarter of an 
inch wide. 


Dresses for a Two-Year-Old Boy 

Kindly tell me how to make my two-year-old boy’s 
dresses for the summer. Mrs. V. N.S. 

The Russian blouse and tunic dresses with the 
little bloomer trousers are the best style for little 
boys. ‘The plain-colored ginghams and linens, 
and pink or blue striped galateas, are best for the 
materials. 


Lace Waist for a Broadcloth Suit 
What lace would you advise for a waist to wear 
with a broadcloth suit ? Miss PARSONS. 
All-over Valenciennes lace or any of the dotted 
net laces, lined with chiffon cloth, make dainty 
blouses, and should be worn over a China silk or 
silkoline slip. 


A Black Satin Eton Jacket 
I have enough black satin for an Eton jacket. 
Could I use it? JULIA. 
Yes; make it a short, loose, double-breasted 
kimono bolero, with full elbow sleeves, and turn- 
back cuffs and upstanding frills of lace. 


White Skirt to Wear with White Waists 

I should like to have a white skirt to wear with 
white waists this summer, not, however, of any of 
the cotton wash goods. What could I get ? 

Detty. 

Get white, not cream-colored, mohair, in a fancy 
stripe or dotted weave, and I am sure you will find 
it most satisfactory. 


Flower-Trimmed Hats 
Will flowers be worn in hats this spring ? 
IONA T. 
Yes, more than for some years past. Yellow roses 
on brown hats, American beauties with any color, 
and chains of tiny roses, will be smart and dainty. 


Simple Dress for Cool Days 
Please suggest a good material and trimming for 
a simple dress for spring and coo! summer days. 
Mrs. H. B. K. 
Fine French voile or foulard is just what you 
need; blue, trimmed with blue Bengaline silk, and 
white imitation Irish lace for the yoke and cuffs, 
would be stylish. 


Coat for a Middle-Aged Stout Woman 

What style and length coat would you suggest for 
a middle-aged person inclined to be stout ? 

Mrs. R. L. Y 

A black, fine-ribbed, light-weight kersey or a 
medium-weight dark shade of Oxford-gray covert- 
cloth coating. Make it with a tight-fitting back 
and a loose-fitting front, either double-breasted or 
fastened with a fly front; coat sleeves with medium- 
full tops. The length should be from twenty-seven 
to thirty-two inches. 


Skirt to Wear with a Tan Coat 
I have a good tan covert-cloth coat from last 
year. What kind of skirt would you suggest to 
wear with it and separate white shirtwaists ? 
MARGARET. 


A dark mixed-plaid skirt would be appropriate 
made in a kilted style; the plaits stitched to four 
inches below the waist-line and then pressed to the 
edge of the skirt. 


Stocks and Collars for a Young Girl 

What kind of stocks and collars should my 
daughter of fourteen wear with her shirtwaists ? 

Mrs. MorTON. 

Separate stocks of taffeta in bright scarlet, or the 
small-checked patterns, are pretty worn with turn- 
over collars of organdy, French knots being worked 
on the border to match the color of the stock. The 
bows of the stocks should not be over-large. 


Belt for a Lace Blouse 

When wearing a lace blouse with a broadcloth 

skirt what kind of a belt would you suggest ? 
EviTtu S. G. 

A high boned girdle of Pompadour silk would be 
pretty. In many of the Pompadour ribbons a small 
black stripe runs; this would look well with a black 
skirt and a white waist. 


To Wear After Leaving Off Fur 

Will you tell an old lady what she could wear 
around her neck to church? She likes something 
high to take the place of the fur she is about to 
leave off. Mrs. Moore. 


Why not have a small collarette of taffeta, box- 
plaited into a full ruche, and have the edges of 
the silk ruching pinked ? 


30 FREE SAMPLES 
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"Defies wear and tear” 








| Durability — style — fit — finish, 
t four words, but they mean abso- 


lute satisfaction when found in 


Black Cat Hosiery 


For Men and Women 
Boys and Girls 


We guarantee that, and every pair 

of Black Cat Hose in which you do 

not find these qualities, your dealer 

is instructed to replace without 
question. 











Ask your dealer for style No. 
boys and for Style No. 10 for 


25c The Pair 


Send us 25c. for a sample pair, stating 
size and whether Style No. 15 or Style 
No. 10 is desired. For a fine dressy 


15 for 
girls 


stocking of extra quality try Style No. 
40 for boys, 
for girls. 


GON 





or Style, No. 30 

Write us for 
styles for men and 
women. 







Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 


Kenosha, 
—~ Wis. 
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SOIESETTE 


REC STEREO ¥ 
(Pronounced “Swa-zette™) 


The above trade-mark on genuine Sotesette 


The Beautiful 
Wash Fabric 


The reason why SOIESETTE is the most 
widely imitated fabric in the world is because 
it is the most attractive, serviceable, beauti- 
ful and economical cotton fabric made. Looks 
like silk — improves in lustre by washing and 
does not shrink. All shades. 3l inches wide. 
25c.a yard, In Wash G: ods Department of first 
classstores. The wise shopper knows why sub- 
stitutes are offered —they sell for a little less, 
perhaps, but they give the dealer a larger profit. 
It is to your advantage to get the GENUINE 
— insist on seeing the word “SOIESETTE” 
on the wrapper and on the selvedge. 

SOLESETTE will satisfy you to the utmost. 


For sale everywhere 
Do not take an imitation 





Newest shades, weaves. 
Smart, elegant. worthy. 


SPOTNOTTE 





CLOTH for RAIN COATS, 
DUSTERS, TAILORED Suits, 
Skirts, at Mill prices. All extra 
wide, 54 inch. UNSPOTABLE, 
UNWETABLE, UNSHRINK- 
ABLE, UNFADABLE, honest, 
fine all wool cloth. 


$1.5 32 a yd. (5 yds. $6.25) buys 
the cloth for your new 
SUMMER RAIN DUSTER 


Mr. Parke, our expert tailor, will de- 
sign your RAIN coat, cut the cloth 
tu your measure, pin and thread 
mark it, for only §2.00. You thus 
get correct style and save by hav- 
ing it made and fitted at home. 





SIMOON SPOTNOTTE | surrr 
PONCIANA “ WAIST 
$1.50 yd. SUITS 











All goods delivered prepaid to 
your door. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Write this 
day for all the new samples, free. 


NOTACOT MILLS 
134 Main St., Ashtabula,0. 

























HALF WOOL 


Newdane Coth 


36 inches. Retail price 
A HIGH G pry vate, "a NEW coe 
ERY STYLISH CLOTH 
INA COMPLETE LINE OF COLORS 
If you cannot get these of your dealer write us 
and we will send samples telling you where to get 
the goods. NE WDANE MILLS, Boston, Mass. 

















































This MISSION 
DAVENPORT is only one of 400 
Designs shown in our FREE Book ‘‘X.”’ 


Let us send you our FREE 64-page Book ‘X.”’ 


KRARPEN Genuine 
Leather Furniture 


Awarded Grand Prize, the highest and only such award for 
upholstered furniture, St. Louis Exposition 


O ONE should buy leather furniture without first sending for and reading our 

free 64-Page Book ‘*Z,”’ which illustrates over 400 of the newest and choicest 
designs ranging in price from $7 to $200. It exposes the trickery and deceit prac- 
tised by unscrupulous manufacturers. The greater portion of the leather furniture 
made and sold is covered with cheap ‘‘ sp/i¢’’ leather or ‘‘ imifations’’ of leather 
which are so cleverly finished on the outside as to look like the best Genuine ‘‘ za/u- 
ral grain” leather. ‘‘Sp/it’’ leather cracks, peels and wears shabby in a short 
time. ‘‘Natural Grain’’ leather will last for generations. 

Karpen Genuine Leather Furniture is made of the very best ‘‘ natural grain 
Karpen Sterling Leather and is sold under a guarantee by every dealer to wear 
satisfactorily or your money will be refunded. Why run the risk of being 
imposed upon with unknown, unreliable leather furniture when you can be sure 
of getting the very best by insisting on having Karpen Furniture from your 
dealer? You will know it by the two trade-marks shown herewith. Our 

patented spring supports are the same as is specified by 
the United States Government in all its upholstery. 


Send for our FREE BOOK “X” today. | Karpen 


It shows more designs than you can Ponce. 
see in the largest store in America. a 


Ss. KARPEN «& BROS., § Se ‘Tames Bldg. New York Lesgest sachere of Vane eat 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 
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: A Word to Moth 

M The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 

«should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 

i abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 

i many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

i BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 

hy The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 

4 every garment — 

Md 

rl 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 

‘y Price-L ist, free. 


‘ Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 
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Premium 
) Hamse= Bacon 
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CREAM °o/ WHEAT 


The Food That Children Eat 


Because They Like It 


As delicious as it looks; 
satisfying as it is appetizing. 


Morning—noon—night 
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is a source of comfort to all the family; is a wonderful combination of toilet and medicinal 
powder. It is antiseptic, slightly astringent, a purifier, an absorbent, and a wonderful healer of 
chafing, soreness, abrasions, all sorts of irritations, sunburn and windburn. It is unsurpassed for the toilet. The sensation of delightful freshness and softness imparted 
to the skin by Colgate’s Violet Talc appeals to every dainty woman. Used after shaving, it has no equal to prevent chapping and redness even on the 
tenderest face. For a cut it gives instant relief, and is better than alum. Fill the cut with powder and all bleeding will stop, the wound becoming practically 
invisible and quickly healing by “first intention.” After a bath, the powder proves cooling and refreshing; for swollen and tired feet it is a great relief. 
Peter T. Austen, Ph. D., F.C. S, the well-known Analytical Chemist, writes: “It prevents the perspiration from becoming acid, and will protect the 
delicate skins of infants from much of the excoriation and chafing which are aggravated by a rancid condition of perspiration.” 
The Powder is prepared from the formula of an Eminent Physician, in charge of a Baby Hospital and is used in such leading New York hospitals as 
BABIES’ MT. SINAI POST GRADUATE ROOSEVELT PRESBYTERIAN SLOANE MATERNITY BE] .LEVUE WOMAN’S ST. LUKE’S | 
IH NEW ] } | [isa marvel of simplicity and perfection. It is a vast improvement over the old-fashioned kind which injured 
your finger nails when opening; it is always in place, and is the ideal sifter for a toilet or nursery powder. It is our patented invention of this past year, and is the 
first perfect sifter ever put ona Talc Powder Package. The sifter greatly enhances the worth of the box, but the price remains the same. _It is a complete 
package for home use and for traveling. 


~/ 


& C)] (,; ATES |] CN Al ~ POW 1])E.R_ because of its unusual smoothness, its dainty fragrance, its gentle abrasive properties, and 

; aa — seme ' its antiseptic qualities, is the Ideal Dentifrice. 
We guarantee that this powder is absolutely free from all gritty substances such as pumice, cuttle-fish, and similar ingredients which ruin the enamel. 
Colgate’s Dental Powder is a refreshing stimulant for the gums and an effective germicide for all decay-producing bacteria. Mothers should remember that 

constant care of the teeth in childhood means the saving of much dental trouble at maturity. The delicate and delightful flavor of this powder is so thoroughly 

enjoyed by children that you will find no difficulty in persuading them to clean their teeth regularly with it. 
“Dr. Henry Leffmann, Professor of Chemistry, Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, writes: “Colgate’s Dental Powder is eminently suitable for 

cleansing and preserving the teeth, and correcting the conditions which give rise to decay.” 


attached. This feature is a saving to the user, and a boon to the traveler. 
COLGATE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1806 MAKERS OF FINE SOAPS AND PERFUMES NEW YORK 


SEAMAN 


THE NEW STOPPER on both metal boxes and glass bottles, may have the opening regulated to suit the user, but the cap always remains 


